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A GREAT LEADER’S SUCCESSOR 

Wt STREET was inclined to see in the demise of 

Colonel Colt a death blow to the great organiza- 
tion that he had created in rubber. That its fears were 
unfounded is proved by the election of Charles B. Sege 
as chairman of the board of directors, and Lester Leland 
as assistant chairman. The latter possesses not only an 
intimate knowledge of the many companies that comprise 
the United States Rubber Company but has in an un- 
usual degree the faculty of harmonizing differences in 
policy and in individuals and in inspiring unquestioned 
loyalty. The former’s executive ability is well known. 
The two men embody all of the administrative qualities 
that Colonel Colt possessed with the priceless possessive- 
ness of comparative youth and abounding health. 


ANY, who a few short months ago were suffering 
from and bewailing the H. C. of L., have forgotten 

it in the presence of another trouble—the Low Cost of 
Rubber. The fact that crude rubber will not, cannot re- 
main at its present low price is generally admitted. Toa 
degree it is a handicap not only to planters, importers and 
reclaimers but to manufacturers of rubber goods as well. 
With a shortage predicted in cotton and resultant high 


prices, contracts based upon present raw material prices 
are hazardous. Something, anything, to stabilize is vital 
to progress. 


CEYLON RUBBER PRICES 

LON is selling plantation rubber at 6% pence, 

say 13 cents, a pound, and it is claimed at a profit. 
The planters there see no reason why they should re- 
strict their output even if Malaya cannot meet their low 
prices. Of course, planters in Ceylon have other products 
as tea, which possibly helps in low cost production of rub- 
ber. That they have any other advantage over Malaya 
does not appear, certainly soil and climate are hardly as 
Is it possible that the Hevea plantation of the 
future is to be a composite affair, as cane, coffee, cacao, 


favorable. 


tea and rubber? 


VALUATION AND UNDERVALUATION 

oR years American manufacturers have felt that un- 
F fair methods entered into the importing of rubber 
goods into the United States. The protective tariff did 
not protect. Thirty and more years ago a prominent 
maker of mackintoshes thus expressed himself in these 
pages: 

“Why is it that foreign manufacturers are in a posi- 
tion to send thousands of single and double texture, so- 
called mackintosh garments into this country, the pur- 
chaser paying a heavy duty on them, when precisely this 
class of goods is manufactured here of fully as attrac- 
tive materials, made up in much better styles, and vastly 
superior in quality to the foreign goods? Is it because 
the foreign manufacturer pays less for his crude mate- 
rials? Is it because he pays less for his labor? Or is it 
because the purchasing community must have foreign 
goods? These are reasons which have suggested them- 
selves to us, and after careful investigation we find that 
none of them explain the facts. We have it on good au- 
thority that nine-tenths of this class of goods find their 
way into this country dishonestly. 

“This is a sweeping charge and a serious one, but 
we have every reason to believe that it is a fact, never- 
theless, and the question as to how goods can be imported 
dishonestly into this country, is answered by the word, 
‘undervaluation.” Were the foreign manufacturer com- 
pelled to invoice the goods he ships at their honest value, 
our home manufacturers would get nearly the full benefit 
of the existing tariff; and since the demand for mackin- 
toshes is growing constantly in this country, and it is only 
a question of very little time when they will form a 
vast industry, it is well worth taking the necessary steps 
to stop this manifest evil while the business is in its 
infancy.” 

Other lines of rubber manufacture have suffered just 
as severely. That is why the valuation project in the 
Fordney Tariff Bill is thought well of. 
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Particularly is tl 
valued on the basis of the depreciated German mark, are 
} 


ne country 


lis true when German rubber goods, 
today flooding t 


A TIRE ADJUSTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


W RD comes that one of the well-known tire adjusters 
has set on foot a movement for the formation of an 


association of adjusters local to New York at first but 
later to embrace le field. The plan is interesting 
and should be | ictive of good 

| ¢ l s nt eq es a broad kn wledge of tires 
and of men, judicial fairness, good nature, and a tolerant 
and forgiving eciation of the covetous and unreliable 
side of | ( \s all are not equally endowed 
with these « es the getting together and the exchange 
of experiences s be helpful to many. Moreover, 
such hea t talks will never be dull but will be 
replete with anecdote and hum \s the meetings are 
to be secret ywever, the discussions will not afford the 
news gathere he te hat otherwise would prove 
good ling When the Association gets its stride, 
papers trom promin ent adjusters will doubtless read thus: 

Mental Mile age s Actual Mile ive 

Prevarication and Punctures, How to Avoid 


Tire Users. 


Claims Made by Wo- 


Guarantees on the Part of 
Psychology as an Aid in Settling 
men. 
Basic Differences Between Truth and Falsehood as 
Applied to Worn 
i Views 
Application of the 


What 


Treads 


Perverte Synchronized with Cold Fact by the 


Mendelian Theory. 


David Said in His Haste. 


CHICLE CHEWING THREATENED 


N its beginnings chewing gum of chicle was a comes- 
tible pleasant to chew and easy to dispose of after use. 


Plastic, but not sticky, it could easily be parked on piano 
ledge, window sill, or under a chair seat where it hard- 
ened and clung, and when retrieved for further use was 
easily handled became again plastic only through 
the moist warmth of the user’s mouth. Furthermore, 
one could form huge bubbles of it, or could pull long 
filaments from the teeth to extended right arm, and re- 


turn them to the mouth with no particle clinging to the 


fingers. Rolled into a ball and cast aside it hardened 


and became as harmless as a pebble. 


Today it is all that could be desired in wrapping, flavor 


or digestive medicament But there its virtues end. 


Often it sticks to the teeth and always it adheres to the 


hngers lo put it aside in the time honored places is 
to invite adhesive trouble in infinite variety. To void it 


pathway brings curses from pedestrians, who 


track herever ruins 


carpets, upholstery, 


gobs of semi-glue w they 0 It 


dresses and tempers. The chewing 


gum barons are riding for a fall. 


Soon, alas, too soon! 





the American housewife will arise in her wrath and 


gum will be taboo. A Volstead in chicle is due. 


PRELIMINARIES TO STANDARDIZATION 
is no longer necessary to remind rubber manufac- 


[' ‘ 
turers 0 


upon 


{ the important bearing standardization has 


success. Lost motion means lost profits, rule-of- 
thumb methods are too inexact for modern factory prac- 
tice, the making of needless varieties leads to waste; and 
that simplified processes enable all to better meet com- 
petition. The first step toward standardization is taking 
account of stock; and that is difficult through lack of 
exact terminology. Certain it is that the shop inventory 
would be much simplified if the materials employed be 
accurately defined and their uses, sizes, and qualities pre- 
It is 
glossary of terms now running in these pages is 
With ample, detailed listing the task of sys- 
tematizing and standardizing is brought one step nearer. 


cisely stated. as an aid for such classification that 
the 


designed. 


[HE ALERTNESS OF RUBBER MANUFACTURERS IN MEET- 


ing objection to real and fancied shortcomings in their 
the 


some health boards recently took exception, claim- 


wares, as in case of rubber balloons, to 


\\ hich 


toy 


ing that a tew children showed slight toxic symptoms 
[rom contact with colored rubber and mouth-pieces, 
is well shown by the fact that dipped goods makers are 
now putting out such toys in sealed packages accompanied 
with a sanitary guarantee that should satisfy the most 
As a matter 
of fact, no real case was made against toy balloons, per 


se; and it has been well shown that the fire hazard of such 


finical conservators of the public health. 


toys inflated with illuminating gas was trifling. Even 
the remote risk of hydrogen may soon be removed, and 
before long the little elastic spheres may be blown up 
with non-combustible helium gas such as the Government 
is using experimentally in war balloons. 


AT AN OLD-FASHIONED SPELLING BEE THE WORD VALE- 
tudinarianism the party. 
what would have happened if someone had sprung 
such a term as paranitrosodimethylaniline! 


usually broke up Fancy 
This name, 
which our esteemed and ingenious friends, the rubber 
have wished on one of the newer accelerators 
It is 


true that many of the new terms are as expressive as the 


chemists, 
has one rival—the English alphabet of 26 letters. 


laboratory compounds are invaluable, but some of the 
recent sesquipedalian additions to rubber nomenclature 
use the vernacular, “the limit” for the tyro in the 
trade, who cannot but wonder why it is that the shorter 


+1 } 
i 


he chemists make the time of curing the longer they 


make the utle of the agent used. Some day in self-de- 


fense the industry may be forced to substitute code num- 


bers or even hieroglyphics for such multisyllabic 


orthographical exuberance. 
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Rubber Manufactures and the Tariff 


By Richard Hoadley Tingley 


HE administration tariff bill (H. R. 7456), known as the 
7 Fordney Bill, which passed the House of Representatives 

last summer, is in the hands of the Senate Committee where 
more or less drastic alterations will undoubtedly be made and it 
is expected that two or three months are likely to elapse before 
any final tariff legislation is written into the record. 

[ue INDIA RuBBeR WorLD has received so many inquiries from 

ber manufacturers asking to be informed on what the rubber 
trade is doing to protect its interests at Washington, and to be 
advised on what action, mass or individual, is being taken or 
ught to be taken to protect its interests, and upon the provisions 

f the Fordney tariff generally, that the following article has been 
prepared with a view to making a general reply to these inquiries. 
In what follows it has been the endeavor to reflect the mass 
opinion of a large number of manufacturers of rubber goods of 
various kinds who have been seen in the matter, and to put 
forward the leading features of the Fordney Bill showing where 
and how it compares with the existing tariff—Underwood tariff of 
1913—and with the tariff of 1909 in force prior to that time. 

In investigating the subject several points stand out clearly. 
First, there is by no means a unanimity of opinion among the 
manufacturers on the tariff question and manufacturers of cer- 
tain goods fear no foreign competition and therefore are apathetic. 
Others, however, feel that the menace of this competition is a 
serious one in their particular lines and are strong for the highest 
kind of protection obtainable. It is evident, also, that the rubber 
trade, even the branches which desire additional tariff legislation 
more favorable to them, have not yet gotten together for a mass 
presentation of their wants at Washington, and that the little 
work already done before the congressional committees has been 
by individual companies, 

It is seen that any presentation of tariff matters with respect 
to rubber manufactures is going to be somewhat handicapped 
because of lack of knowledge of the volume and value of pro- 
duction and of imports of particular goods. In this matter rub- 
ber manufacturers will find their case a difficult one to argue 
because the manufacturers and producers of almost every other 
class of commodities send their representatives to Washington 
fully posted on all such details. The difficulty lies in a lack’ of 
cooperative organization, of a “get together,” which has long been 
in evidence in the trade, and a desire to withhold detailed figures 
for their personal use only. In a general way, production figures 
are now public property, but they are mass, rather than detailed 
figures. Imports of rubber manufactures, also, are by no means 


TABLE | 
Unitep States Imports OF MANUFACTURES OF INDIA RupperR AND GUTTA 
Percna Enterep For ConsumMPptTion—1914, 1919 axp 1920 
Tabulated from Reports cf the Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
‘oreigr and Demestic Commerce 


1914 19194 19208 
Duty, Duty, Duty, 
Per Cent Value Per Cent Value PerCent Value 
351 $3.1 7 
‘ a percha 10 28,674 if $143,438 10 $199,265 
351 1.878 
Ir rubber. . 2 755.525 0 368,169 0 674,277 
Druggists’ sundries. 15 125 15 64,579 15 217,027 
35 54,277 
\ zed hard rubber 2 312,630 5 4,624 25 88. 
4()' S17 
Sponges 15 42 15 5 15 7 
I t 1 368,146 10 194,445 
Totals 484,5 48,961 1,373,469 
N 


Indicates tariff of 1999 (Tuly 1 to Oct + a7 
Indicates tariff of 1913 (October 4, 1913, to J 
Indicates fiscal year 

‘Indicates calendar year 





satisfying where accurate information, such as congressional com- 
mittees require, is needed. Under the tariff, rubber imports are 
classified in but a few general heads which render total volume 
and value easily. obtainable. Import information as to the value 
of the innumerable specific goods coming under the general tariff 
classifications is lacking. 

For the purpose of illustrating this and other points Table 
1 is presented. 

The apparent slight discrepancy between this and other tables 
herewith is in the fact that certain items of substitutes have been 
here omitted ; also, certain items covering reciprocal relations with 
Cuba. 

In this table it will be seen that druggists’ sundries, vulcanized 
hard rubber goods, sponges, and tires are the only manufactures 
of rubber that find a specific place in tariff schedules, all other 
rubber goods coming under the general headings of gutta perc’a 
and india rubber. It will readily be seen, therefore, that there 
are a large number of manufactures into which these heads must 
be subdivided and of which the tariff takes no account as to their 
specific value, although all are accounted for under one classi 
] 


fication or another as above, It must be also noted that tariff 


provisions call for the classification of merchandise composed ot 
two or more component materials, under the heading of the ma- 
terial of the greatest value. This provision eliminates from the 
import list practically all rubberized fabrics, and the totals of 
value, so far as rubber imports are concerned, are therefore mis 
leading for the value of rubber in such goods, although not the 
chief article of value in them, is large. 

In order to complete the statistical information regarding the 
imports of manufactures of rubber goods, Table 2 is introduced 
in which no attempt has been made to classify the manufactures, 
merely giving the total import value of all rubber goods, for the 
years 1914 and 1917-1920 inclusive, and for the first six months 
of 1921. In the values here noted it must also be remembered 
that they include no rubber goods of which rubber is not the 
chief component value, and that the value of the many imported 
rubberized fabrics is not found in the totals. 


TABLE 2 


SuMMARY oF Unitzo States Imports oF DuTIaBLe MANUFACTURES OF INDIA 
RuBser AND Gutta Percwa For THE Fiscat YEAR 1914 AND THE 
CarEnDar Years 1917, 1918, 1919 anp 1920 
Compiled from Reports of the United States Department of Commerce, 
Burcau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

Imports 





-— ——— 
India Rubber Substitutes 
ee pine . $1,559,812 87,642 
765,975 44,084 
ae <x . Ki 445,332 383,497 
33: eee , oe A 956,085 47,966 
reer a ch 1,433,957 13,946 
1921 
January .. eo 44,918 . 
February ... i cs 65,009 250 
March ‘ ‘ 
April . 
May 30 
June 
Total, 6 months, 1921. 441,913 280 


The consensus of opinion among tire manufacturers is that 
their industry needs no protection. It is their opinion that the 
United States can easily compete with the world in the making 
of these goods and, further, that their distribution system which 
has been so effectively worked out will, of itself, shut the door to 
foreign competition. Fear of reprisals, also, on the part of foreign 
countries, particularly England, is partly responsible for their 
attitude. Exports of tires and tubes are an important part 
their business and England has already considered placing an 


; 


import duty on American tires. As a matter of policy, therefore, 
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tire men ar nt on the tariff and are content to let the modest them a protection of 40 per cent. They want the old 40 per cent 
duty of 10 per t ad valorem stand back again 
Some of the manufacturers of vulcanized hard rubber have 


: ' P . P COMPARISON OF TARIFFS ON COTTON FABRICS IMPREGNATED 
leir case at Washington, asking for a higher WITH INDIA RUBBER 
rate of protection than that accorded by the Fordney Bill. Some 


ilready presented 















































f . ; \ct oF 1909 Act or 1913 Forpney BILyt 
think ner ’ rf Ne hiot _ ile ‘ sall . — 
of them think a 60 per cent duty none too high, while others will varters, tire fabric, sus- Bandings, belts, belt- Tubings, garters, sus- 
be content with 50 per cent. The Fordney Bill calls for a 30 pendcers, ° ings, garters, tire fab penders, of cotton and 
J f cott rics, suspenders, as india _ rubber, fast 
per cent duty on these goods. veget before, and india rub- edges, less than 12 in 
| ber, the fabric being ches wide, 25 per cent 
, . = ome . h ‘ lf-edged nd less ad valorem This in 
COMPARISON OF TARIFF ON VULCANIZED HARD RUBBER GOODS ron han 12 ine he Ss wide cl ides tire fabrics, 
. - , t 5 per cent ad va 
Forpney Birt 4 lorem 
Mar Same 5 Same 
bs or cont Seen “ -_ slorem - . . — ‘ ’ ¢ 
e i . Belting for machinery, Belting for machinery Belting for machinery 
which r is the made of ccttor and as before, 15 per as before, 20 per cent 
. r a rubber, 30 per cent ad valorem. 1 valorem 
spe ad valorem 
tton and india ru 
COMPARISON OF TARIFF ON RUBBER TOYS ber, 60 per cent ad 
. TAR 1 | YB : , 
ts yf tton Same, 30 per cent ad Garments and_ clothing 
P ; with in- valorem. olly or partly of 
er, 5 per tton, manufactured, 
‘ ‘ ‘ £ 43 T ‘ 1 1, ] fed i in- 
rhe ! irers of the United States have petitioned the 1_with in 
, , ae . : F 33 per cent 
Ways " the House of Representatives to id valorem, 
raise the t which includes rubber toys and Hi s made f cotton Same, 7 cents per Same, 26 per cent ad va 
. ing ; r nd ix 1 rub r nd lorem 
rubber ba i ent as contained in the Fordney $s per 
Bill, to & ‘ In this action they have the support of 
practical t r y inutfac s of the country COMPARISON OF TARIFFS ON FOUNTAIN PENS 
These t terests, hard rubber and tovs, are the | nes This jtem includes penholder. tips, penholders and parts thereof, 
i t t 
which ha far as is known, pr ted their s at Wash- fountain pens and stylographic pens, combination penholders 
ington. 1 th fear German and Japanes« tition. One comprising penholder, pencil, rubber eraser, automatic stamp or 
& d i ' t 
manufacturer of hard rubber goods claims that t luty of 30 ther attachment. 
per cent as pr! sed in the ey i S A ¢ Act or 1913 Forpvey Brit 
an increase t 0 per cent ad valorem for the follow Penholder t s and Provides that all pen- Fountain pens as above 
‘a a ae . ts thereof, 5 cents holders, etc., above described, valued at not 
feasOns W ay sald apply wh . gross and 25 per lescribed, shall pay re than $2 per 
, nt salen © cent ad va- dozen. 72 
the ma ers < tows many* other articles ad valorem. a pe cunt ad va 4 —y 72 cents per 
rae ae 12 — : e l luty. | i 
I S en Vays s ( nN : 
-~ apates , - oem — lea , - : tair ind stylo- Valued at more than $2 
the Nous grap pens, 30 per and less than $6 per 
“The eee ee ee n 1920 “ec oe t ad valorem. lozen, $1.50 ad _ va- 
he st of labor in our factories in 2U was 0) per cent ol lorem duty per dozen, 
the total cost, showing labor to material and overhead as the , ination pen and 
‘ ‘ , , ‘ holder t y 
most important element According to ‘Wages,’ a pamphlet pre ‘ jer as above, 
7 : : per cent ad va 
part 1 for the Ways and ttee, page SY: n 
In order to show the relative value, so far as possible, of the 
. $4.78 production, exports and imports of rubber manufactures, Table 
Ger ! BU to § 3 is presented, 
TABLE 3 
n rt t s, which re- Comparative Vatve Unitep States Propuctiox, Exports anp Imports 
, P 1 Mas acTuURES oF InDia RuBBer Goops—CaLenpar YEAR, 1919 
wire the t n T sel . ae 
quire the ne Po Production" Exports* Imports? 
rough or heavy good nd lesser labor Rubber hse, belt i stea 
‘ - ; packing $56,751,000 $6,100,460 Otherwise noted 
value f s shoes 134,516,000 5,266,099 Otherwise noted 
a j 013 and ¢} Druggists’ sundries ‘a 13,834,000 1,270,506 $64,575 
Con parison il l se) and tie Neen ean alt kinds 752'927 000 30'481.826 368.146 
Fordney Bill with -otton tabrics \ll other manufactures nS 180,188,000 9,097,77 516,236 
impregnated with rubl ws aa tas 
a FOES ovcacvnnnscesouss $1,138,216,000 $52,216,72 $948,961 
case OI druggists sun ove ¢ 
corded by the : nanufacturers, 1 From report of United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
) . ’ saaaaeiia 
also, want additional protection, and nearly all manutacturers of From same department, Bureau of I 1d Domestic Commerce. _ 
- ‘ oe 4 “oy L: Not Exports equal 4.6 per cent of | Imports equal 8/100 of 
rubberized cotton g is teel that they are entitled to a higher ne aaa ent of production. ' 
duty on their goods; notably, makers of printers’ blankets where 


The Fordney Bill as it now stands is in many respects a com- 
promise between the Act of 1909 and that of 1913. There is 


1 


COMPARISON OF TARIFFS ON DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES AND MIS- no mistaking the fact, however, that it will be radically changed 


the duty is now but 10 per cent, while the tariff of 1909 accorded 





CELLANEOUS GOODS before it becomes a law. 
Act 1909 Act 113 RDNEY Brut In view of the importance attached to having an equitable 
Mar tures of which Manufactures of which M actures of which adjustment made in tariffs to apply for the next few years it 
2 c’ gutta percha are tta ercha are tl would seem advisable that rubber manufacturing interests pool 
rh on eg en re - their issues as the manufacturers of other commodities have done, 
spec a oe Se oe and present their mass arguments to congressional committees 
j 1g s Ss backed by the best statistical information obtainable. Such in- 
; ot cond formation, however, should include a better knowledge than at 
, rovide riefly of 1 rubber present exists of the volume and value of the many separate 


. 3 per nt ad r gutta percha, 30 per a on 4 ‘ 
rer nt items of rubber manufactures, both as to production and import. 








1921 


er cent 





vith in- 
per cent 


ad va 


} f 
nereot, 
holders 


mp or 


of the 
Table 





se noted 
se noted 
=O 


146 


236 


1 com- 
ere iS 
ranged 


> done, 
nittees 
ch in- 
han at 
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Possibilities and Problems in the Manufacture of Rubber Heels 


By Chester C. Burnham 


HE rubber heel industry has grown to considerable propor- country and also about the various markets for rubber heels. 
now an important The outlet is by way of three distinct and non-conflicting chan- 


tions within the last five years and is 
The supply nels: (1) To the shoe manufacturer; (2) To the shoe findings 


branch of the rubber manufacturing industry 


of rubber heels is not nearly equal to the demand and rubber jobber; (3) To the 5 and 10-cent chain stores. 
manufacturers so minded may convert departments that have The shoe manufacturer buys his heels in bulk and on a given 
irregular production and questionable profits into steady pro- quality of heel properly enjoys all the benefits to which simplified 


ducers and at a very satis- shipping methods and 
factory profit. large orders entitle him 


Slowly but surely, the rub- 





in the matter of price. In 
direct contrast to this out- 
let is that of the shoe find- 
ings jobber who must have 


ber heel has come into its 
own, and where formerly 
only a very few kinds 
of shoes with rubber heels his heels put up in a dif- 
could be found it is now 
equally rare to find shoes 
with all leather heels. 


ferent manner and there- 
fore pays a slightly higher 
rate for the same goods. 
This great growth has not For his trade, heels are 
been sudden, but it may have 
seemed sudden because of 
recently published statis- 
tics regarding the quantity 
of rubber heels that have 


usually packed one pair in 
a box with an envelope of 
nails for attaching. 
Twelve single-pair pack- 
ages are packed in a car- 
ton and finally, twelve 
cartons are packed in a 


been manufactured. These 
figures were so large as to 
compel attention and to 
suggest the inquiry 
whether the trade has not 
reached the saturation 
point. The answer is that 
there is even now a scar- 
city of rubber heels and 
any rubber manufacturer 
so minded may find a 
ready market for his goods 
provided they conform to 
the necessary standards. 
THE GREAT DEMAND 
The Inp1A RuppBer WorLD 


case with considerable ad- 
vertising matter. Compe- 





tition is getting so keen 
nowadays that consider- 
able money is spent in get- 
ting up attractive pack- 
ages and advertising mat- 
ter to further the sales of 
finder’s heels. The pecu- 
liar needs of the 5 and 10- 
cent store trade, demand 
that the heels be stapled 
together with wire and 
packed in plain boxes for 





A—Driving Tuate Easity Sides IN PLACE B—Swin Loaper A , . 

for August, 1921, reported Hotps Naits Untit Droprep in B C—Lep, Deis SAME MANNFR AS convenience in stock tak- 
that Akron factories pro- pencaggrenony ay Migs Hi - a ~~ dyes wi ee ing, usually three dozen or 
duced more than 100,000,000 But at DiFFerent Times. ~E—ApyustarLe Jack or Res r Si a gross pair ina box. No 
pairs of heels last year. One display packages or ad- 
of the largest producers of rubber heels recently announced that  vertising matter is required and of course the quality of this 
the production for that day was 203,138 pairs of heels, and further- heel is limited somewhat by the price at which it must sell. 
more stated that the average daily production was 190,000 pairs. Few of the chain stores sell heels for 25 cents. 

The layman can hardly understand these figures of rubber heel The shoe manufacturer buys heels by the hundred or thousand 


output but this seemingly large production is but a drop in the pairs while the other classes order them in dozens or by the 
bucket as compared with the present day demand. The present gross. Heels sold to the findings trade are often '%-inch or even 
popularity of rubber heels is not a whim or fad, nor is it the 9/16-inch thick while the same heel will satisfy the shoe manu- 


result of any overwhelming sales effort on the part of the rubber facturer many times if it is only 34-inch thick. Different center 


heel manufacturers. Rubber heels have come into general demand plates are used where the equipment is limited but the same face 
because people have discovered that they like them. and back plates are often used for all thicknesses 

There are something like 200 different brands of heels now on LEATHER SHOE PRODUCTION 
the market. Four manufacturers are producing 150,000 pairs a To obtain the proper perspective on shoe production figures one 


lust gear up his ideas of big production to high speed and be 





day, several more are producing 50,000 pairs a day, and still 
plant running at p 





+ 


others producing below that figure, and every repared for some amazing revelations. A summary of the figures 
full capacity whatever that may be. Several factories are run- found in the 1921 edition of the Directory of Shoe Manufacturers 
ning mostly on contract terms that assure them maximum pro-_ of the United States, reveals the fact that the capacity—probably 
duction for weeks to come and at a time when nearly all indus- 1e maximum capacity—of the combined shoe factories of the 
tries are slack and at a time, too, when the rubber factories are United States, including all kinds of footwear, except rubber 


ce footwear, is 2,130,000 pairs a day. These figures must be taken 





somewhat slack, this point should have great sig 
PRINCIPAL OUTLETS with a grain of salt, however, for it is a known fact that very 
In order to understand this large demand for rubber heels few of these factories produce up to their full capacity for any 


one must know something about the shoe production of this considerable portion of the year, and when holidays and shut- 
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of Census, however, is undoubtedly authoritative. This latest cen 


downs are considered and proper deductions made, the result is 
sus is the more valuable because it shows the years 1914 and 1919 


a net productiveness from a 250 day year of not more than 60 
per cent of the above capacity. On this reduced basis, however, by comparison and also shows the diversified products. The total 



































the daily production of shoes will be around 1,278,000 pairs shoe production for the year 1919 figured on a 250-day basis shows 
To avoid error in making these deductions and for fear these an average production of 1,322,577 pairs per day. This you will 
shoe production figures may be thought unduly optimistic, consider note is very close to the figures mentioned in my first deduction 
the figures led by a prominent leather merchant, James M and also close to Mr. Montgomery's figures when due allowance has 
Montgomer the Richard Young Co. of New York. These been made for deductions from capacity output. The reader will 
1 in May, 1919. and show the production by readily note that the production of 1450 establishments during tl 
st f t. Mr. Montgomery concludes ear 1919 totalled 330,644,202 pairs of shoes as compared with 
75 per t basis the United 1,355 establishments in the year 1914, producing 292,666,468 pairs 
» t and ther | is factories was 95 while the 1 reased producti 
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M Ss ! I Ss t MI . s a 
Yo . 
1's! 1 ssifiations $5,782.47 76,76 40,305,7 
6034 Ir s’ shoes 
By deducting the slippers and infants product from the total, 
. as we obtain a fair idea of the product to which rubber heels may be 
i 725 applied. Slippers may or may not carry rubber heels, but the 
ny ' S97 553 ; - = 
M 11000 tendency is to apply them on comfort styles and leave them off 
M 15,340 the fancy and dress varieties. 
= 137.800 SHOE MANUFACTURERS’ DEMAND 
OU . . . . . 
. Hamoshire - 492142 The above net figures indicate an average daily production of 
‘ 1 32.195 . ¢ . 
: ‘ 95's79 1,226,404 pairs of shoes to which rubber heels may be attached, 
North Carolina 572 figured on the basis of 250 factory working days in the year. It is 
Ot 7 63.380 : hem, j 
Cincinnat 43.200 unreasonable to suppose that every shoe will carry a rubber heel 
’ 900. 408 and to get at the actual demand some deduction should be made 
5,500 from these figures. Just what the percentage of demand is, can be 
124 zs Fat! ‘ : : 
1 220 best expressed by saying that shoe authorities vary in their opin- 
on yo ions. Some say as high as 75 per cent while others put it as low 
West Virginia 1,700 as 60 per cent. A very large distributer of men’s shoes stated that 
Wiscor 60.415 ° ° ° ° - 
i his particular sales were running as high as 95 per cent rubber 
rs per day 1,751,475 heeled shoes while a prominent manufacturer of substantial shoes 
There is a considerable disparity between the above figures and for women maintained that his factory was using 1,000 pairs of 
those w! I! The latest report of the United States Bureau rubber heels a day to be placed on the 1,000 pairs of shoes which 
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(3) Is “all other states” to aveid disclosure of individual operations 
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they made daily. Therefore if 25 per cent is deducted from the 
daily production figures a fair estimate of the daily demand for 
rubber heel footwear may be obtained. Pursuing this line of 
reasoning, the net demand would be 919,803 pairs of heels daily 

At the present time, makers of women’s shoes are using a great 
many wooden heels. Now it is an honest admission that a wooden 
eel does not lend itself to rubber heel application too readily and 
thus it comes about that should the range of styles in another sea- 
son swing over to a greatly increased use of leather heel shapes 
ro hl 


ver bases and rubber toplifts—the rubber heel demand would be 


1 ¢ ° . 
very heavily increased among manutacturers of women's shoes 


SHOE FINDERS AND CHAIN STORE OUTLETS 


When the volume of product devoted to the shoe findings trade 
is considered, some very interesting facts are disclosed. There are 
fourteen important associations of shoe finders headed by a 


National Shoe Finders’ Association which claims a mailing list of 


more than 40,000 active shoe repairers’ names. An authority on the 
repair trade of the United States claims there are 50,000 active shoe 
lay. The shoe finder is the 


wholesale distributer who supplies all these repair shops with rub- 


repair shops in the United States toc 
ber heels and other supplies. The importance to him of the rub- 
er heel industry is shown when it is known that fully a third 
of his total volume of business for the year is comprised of sales 
of rubber heels. In order of prominence the three largest items 
in the shoe finders’ sales mentioned are leather, rubber heels, shoc 
laces. It is fair to assume that most people who purchase shoes 
with rubber heels attached are likely to have new ones applied 
when the first pair is worn out. It is very safe to assume that 
each wearer of shoes with rubber heels has on an average one more 
pair attached during the life of those shoes so that if 306,601,118 
pairs of shoes with rubber heels are produced each year, just that 
many additional heels must be made for the shoe findings trade to 
care for replacements. 

One should not think lightly of the trade in rubber heels made 
possible by the chain stores of the country. Boyd's list contains 
more than 3,000 names in the 5 and 10-cent class and several hun- 
dred more which retail goods up to 25 cents in price. In order 
to get first-hand information regarding the quantity of heels sold 
in an individual store, the local 5 and 10-cent stores in a Boston 
suburb was visited. During the period January 3 to July 17, 1921, 
this store ordered 22 gross pairs of rubber heels, and at the same 
rate would use 6,336 pairs a year or about 21 pairs a day consider- 
ing 300 days in the chain-store year. This multiplied by the 
3,200, the number of chain stores in the country, gives the very 
interesting total daily consumption of 67,000 pairs a day. 

Having considered each of the three possible outlets for the sale 
of rubber heels, a composite look at the figures unearthed by 


deductions and facts is in order. 





Totat Estimatep Demanp For Runner Heer 
Pairs Per Day Days Per Year 
nufacturing trade 919.203 1) 
igs. jobbers , 1, 04 yi 
demand 67.200 4) 
Tot: \ 07 


This means a total yearly volume of approximately 600,000,000 


pairs. Compare this demand with present production: The entire 
rubber heel production as stated by the United States Census 
Bureau was 126,572,000 pairs, valued at $14,238,000. These are 
authoritative figures. 

If overindulgence in optimism is shown by the demand for 600,- 
000,000 pairs a year, reduce it one-half and even then there are not 
enough heels to supply one-half of half the demand. In other 


words, there may be as many more heels manufactured during 


1922 as have been made in 1921 without any fear of overproduction. 


Another very interesting comparison appears from these census 
figures. The average price of the heels produced in 1919 was more 
than 11.2 cents a pair. This must be the retail sales value because 
the average price today is far below this figure. In fact the top 
of the market today is 13 or 14 cents a pair for men’s heels. 


AN IMAGINARY HEEL FACTORY 

In order to get another and different viewpoint on these figures, 
imagine a factory built and equipped to produce all these heels 
and see what would be required to keep pace with the demand. 
Only the press room need be considered, and this is equipped with 
30-inch hydraulic presses having 3 openings and using molds 25 
by 26 inches. Cures are theoretically standardized to 15 minutes 
and a wizard of a press-room foreman will obtain four heats an 
hour and work this factory 10 hours a day without any slip-ups. 
Averaging the mold capacity at 90 cavities a mold, the output on 


th sheat 


» al ‘ ior will } 
the above specifications will 


e 10,800 pieces for each press daily, 
or 5,400 pairs of heels for each press daily, and it will require only 


540 presses to take care of the daily demand of 2,909,007 pairs. 








There will be an average of 12 washers for a pair of heels and 
thus the pressmen are going to handle a few more than 34,808,084 
washers a day. 7 ls will be trimmed by machines which will 
average 2,000 pairs a day. The wizard at the head of the trim- 


ming department will have to keep 1,485 trimming machines going 
at full speed to do the work. Rubber machinery men can now 
determine how much would be invested in new machinery for this 
imaginary factory. Specialists can figure out the corporations tax 
return to the Government but one and all will agree that it is 


some proposition after all 
SHOE MANUFACTURERS CONVINCED 


There was a time when the shoe manufacturer did not care to 
bother with rubber heels but just as thousands of people have come 
to demand them in their daily walk, so have shoe manufacturers 
come to use them in their daily factory production. The most 
important factors which have brought about this change, that came 
at about the time we were entering the war, are the methods of 
attaching rubber heels by machines, similar to the prevalent prac- 
tice of attaching leather heels, and the saving in cost of rubber 
heels over those of leather. Top lifts, as the top lift of leather on 
a heel is called, became very expensive and poor in quality. Shoe 
manufacturers were quickly convinced that a rubber top lift 
¥g or '%-inch in thickness could take the place of a top lift of 
leather which cost 11 or 12 cents a pair, and two under lifts as 
well, which cost an additional 5 or 6 cents. Such a rubber heel 
could be bought at prices which were a genuine saving besides con- 
serving much leather that was badly needed for war uses. At this 
time also, it was considered good practice to use a whole rubber 
heel 5 to one inch in heighth, which was cupped on the under side 
to fit the shoe bottom accurately and requiring no under lifting. 
The shoe trade now seems to prefer the half heel, but the whole 
heel is finding new favor in heavy work shoes and for children’s 
shoes. 

RUBBER HEEL NAILING MACHINES 


Shoe manufacturers quickly recognized these advantages and 
began to use rubber heels in large quantities but the heeling depart- 
ments became crowded with shoes which could not be heeled fast 
enough and it was quickly seen that something ought to be done 
to care for this work. As if in anticipation of this condi- 
tion, an attachment was perfected for use on several types of 
leather-heel nailing machines which would nail rubber heels about 
as fast as leather heels could be nailed. 

One type of heel-nailing machine which will nail rubber heels 
as easily as leather is shown on the title page. In operation, the 
loader arm is filled with nails and moved over the bed. By a 
clever device the nails are fed into proper holes in the bed and 
held there. The shoe is placed on the jack and swung in under 
the heel-locating plate where it is rigidly clamped and cannot vary. 
The driver descends and drives all the nails at one blow. A dif- 
ferent driver-plate and adjustment is necessary each time the size 
of heel is changed. The simplicity of this operation is known, 
however, when one can do 1,000 pairs of shoes per day on this 
machine. One man operates the machine and a boy feeds the 
nails into the loader arm. 
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THE STANDARD TEMPLATE 


is the nearest approach to standardiza- 



































tion of heels and topliits that has ever been devised, but it should 
be bor ! t it 1s a standard template only for the nailing 
of the heels and thus affects only the location of the washer pins 
in t s rhe é d the driving head in the nailing 
| . | ] t 
device are similarly bored to re- 
— ceive the drivers so that any com- 
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CONICAL WASHERS INTRODUCED 
1 , a £28 off 
With machine nailing, however, came a need for a new kind o! 
a her. 1 flat washer which has been used since heels were 
t A ll right provided ls were very accurately 
i 
molded { that each nail hole was in the place designed, 
1 7 
t with t ge of compounds and slight variations in mold 
ften found that the drivers would not exactly hit 
1 } } . the 
the na t would instead strike the washer and break the 
, : i 
et ve t] 
> te lanati 
+ | ? _ 
struck t 
simy P ‘ 
ex De 1 
fa s vary more than this, tl e 1S net g 
| niuct he rrected 
rad st pe c 1 
I ste T heels this washer pre nts loss f 
r g st factories heels with flat washers will 
t be e na g ler a Cc stance At 
the ( 1iling of er heels ticed mostly 
n f gt s shoes, but it is equally well-adapted for 
, : 
W J y there Id be any | r usage here 
sr r ‘ i e women's eels pre sent r re 
ted matter with regard to sizes and styles and the ne 
adjust t ges ild be more frequent 
OPPORTUNITY IN HEEL MANUFACTURE 
There lenty of room today for rubber manufacturers to enter 
the r iv h is particularly viting for well-organ- 
ed pla 1 factories are busy and several new organ- 
I ) 
ations that é ed the field recently have found no dif 
culty in ge r 1 quota of business st from the start 
As to product, there is plenty of room for heels of varying prices 
so long as good value is given. In men’s heels the prices to shoe 
factories run as low as 5% cents a pair, but at this price it is 
hardly possible to offer exceptional quality. A low price of 
7 ° ’ —_ 7 = h 
around 7 cents is much nearer the correct low figure a om this 
there is a market for men’s heels priced up to 10 and 12 cents a 
pair. No ma acturer should enter the rubber heel field with only 
pz 
° 1 sa leine 
his rubber experience as a guide. The most careful naking 





advice together with rubber knowledge is very essential for suc- 
A good rubber heel might be designed by a novice, yet be 
entirely unfitted for use in the shoe field from a practical stand- 
point. There are numerous cases in point where much money has 
been wasted and a great deal of time and effort lost because a 
worthy product was not built around the practical lines demanded 


th 
u 


ie trade. 


A . 
cess. 


PERTINENT POINTS 
It is possible to get a rather varied product with the standard 
nailing template if it is not used correctly and there are a great 
many 


iaCINg a line 


other points which should be definitely determined before 
the market. A few of these points may 
are seeking preliminary information 

With regard to color, black should be non- 
and in the tans there are some colors that are taboo and 
> that are especially desirable. A certain amount of flexibility 


f heels on 


serve as a guide to who 





haracter 


or this ¢ 


iooming, 





in tan shades is desirable as from time to time trade practice de- 
n a change. White must be as near the real color as it is 
possible to get without increasing the gravity to an extreme point. 


[The cup—meaning the depression in the underside of the heel— 
ust be right or the finished heel will not lie flat on the shoe. If 


cupped too much, it will hollow out and if too little, it will round 
ip. It is very expensive to make over a set of equipment that is 
wrongly designed. Some cups are deeper at the front of the heel 


» back. The rand is a term applied to the outside edge 
of the cup. If this is not given the right bevel the heel will never 
fit accurately and the finished shoe will show a broken joint where 
bl The breast is a term given to 


1 ‘ ' 


ns the leather. 





the rubber heel }jo1 

tl part of the heel that is nearest the front. Some are too 
ounding and others are too square, while some have a vertical 
breast and cthers are pitched. Consider the trade demands before 


making these molds, especially in women’s heels. The bevel on 
the edge is another important point in women’s heels which should 
grade from one size to another. 

It is the writer’s personal opinion that freak heels are not money 
makers. A résumé of the patented “feature” heels which have 
appeared in the last twenty years reveals the fact that few, if any, 
are paying dividends now. This does not apply to special copy- 
righted designs, but to such types as interchangeable heels, washer- 
less heels, heels with pneumatic suction cups underneath, etc. With 
about 200 varied designs now on the market, it will not be easy to 
find a design that suits one’s ideas and yet fits the demands of the 
out that is 
approved but one can wager that such designs did not 


trade new design comes 


Every now and then a 
immediately 
some one had to dig for them 


grow on trees 


“RE-NU-R"” PRODUCTS 


This line contains dressings, patches, cement, canvas water- 


proofing, and white tire plating. Leather Re-Nu-R is a dress- 
ing for renewing the black luster of leather, imitation leather 
and rubber composition fabric tops. Mohair Re-Nu-R is for 


it renews the rubber tissue between the 
Rubber 
ber composition especially for rubber 


leaky mohair tops, as 





fabric and n and is a lasting black color. 
top Re-Nu-R is made of rul 


hair c th 
monair cioin 


fabric tops. It is soft, pliable, and not affected by climatic 
’ ? 
conditions. The Re-Nu-R top patches are composed of mohair, 
yt t 
pantasote and rubber, holding firmly and requiring no _ tools 
other than a knife or scissors in applying. Re-Nu-R top cement 


products for general automobile top work. 
ition for use on 


rubber 


Re-Nu-R canvas waterproof 


is made of 


ng is a rubber compos 


tents, awnings and wagon covers, to prolong the life of the 
canvas. Rubber Re-Nu-R or white plating revives and 
renews rubber tires, mattings and all other rubber articles, while 
filling small cuts and keeping water out of the fabric. Mendem 


rubber patch, or rubber back, is a tire repair and efficient house- 
hold patch for repairing anything of rubber without heat or 
ols. Re-Nu-R rubber cement is a cold-cure patching cement, 
r inner tubes and all other rubber materials—The Re-Nu-R 
ts Co., 204 East Lake street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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A Glossary of Words and Terms Used in the Rubber Industry—IX’ 


By Henry C. Pearson 


Pneumatic Tire Definitions’ 


to fit a slot or depression in the wheel rim. See Valves. 
One-Piece Rims. Rims for clincher or soft-bead tires, 
having the flanges incurving to grip the tire beads. See Rims. 

One-Piece Tuse. An endless inner tube. See Molded Tube. 

Oven Cure. Vulcanization where a heated fluid or vapor is 
brought in direct contact with the object to be cured. See Vulcani- 
zation. 

ORNAMENTAL Desicns. The classification given to tire tread 
designs by the United States Patent Office to clearly segregate 
them from ordinary trade marks. 

Outer Case Cement. A self-curing compound for repairing 
worn places on cycle tires. See Cements. 

Outer Tire. A light weight casing with tread, and without 
beads fitted over and cured to a damaged tire. 

OutswwE Boor. See Boot. 

Ovurtsine Hoox-on Boot. See Boot. 

Outsive Lace-on Boor. See Boot. 

Overcure. Excess vulcanizing in manufacture or repair. See 
Vulcanization. 

OvERINFLATION. Forcing air or gas into an inner tube in excess 
of what is required as indicated by tire size and load. 

OveRLOADING. Placing of greater weight on tires than their size, 
construction, or air capacity can safely sustain. 

Oversize. A tire larger in cross-section and in tread diameter 
than the standard size for a given rim, affording increased tractive 
grip and greater air cushion: as a 29 by 3% for a 28 by 3 tire. 
The rule for oversize is to add 14-inch to the smaller factor—as 
3 in the first instance—and 1 inch to the larger factor—as 28 in 
the same case—the addition giving the proper oversize. 

OversizEp Tunes. Inner tubes of extra dimensions suitable for 
oversize tires. 

Pap AND Cramp Metuop. A mode of vulcanizing repairs in 
tires, the inside pressure being imparted by a sand bag and clamps. 

Paint. (1) A solution used on the inside of a finished casing 
to prevent adhesion of the inner tube to it. (2) A rubber-base, 
elastic varnish used for coating casings between the tread and rim 
to prevent checking and preserve sidewalls. (3) A metallic-base 
liquid used for coating rims to prevent rust. 

PatmMeR Att-Warp Tire. See All-Warp Tire. 

PALMER Corp Casitnc. See Cord Tire. 

PareR Wrappinc. The final operation after inspection in tire 
making in which the casing is closely taped with a narrow strip 
of paper, wound spirally in one or more layers, to preserve the tire 
against soiling, effects of light, grease, etc., while in storage or 
during shipment. 

PASSENGER Tires. A trade term designating the automobile 
pneumatic tires most largely used on so-called pleasure vehicles. 

Patcu. A piece of rubber, or rubber and fabric, used to repair 
a damaged part in tube or casing. A plaster. See Cementless 
Patch, Blowout Patch, All Rubber Patch, and Repair. 

PatcHINnG CeMENT. An air-drying rubber solution for attaching 
impression pads temporarily to casings in retreading. See Cement. 


oS Vatve. A valve having one or more bends in the stem 


Peecer. A good grade of ordinary American upland cotton. 
See Cotton. 
Peevincs. A reclaimer’s term applied to (1) rubber stock free 


1 Continued from Tue Inpta Rurner Wortp, October 1, 1921, pages 7-9. 
2 Copyrighted 
the author. 


by Henry C. Pearson. May be reprinted with credit to 


of fabric, cut from tread and sidewalls of discarded tires, and to 

2) stock containing breaker and some building fabric. 

PERFORATING, Piercing blisters to allow exit of air. 

Pin-Ho.es. Minute open spaces or perforations in single layers 
of inner tube stock; usually overcome by laminating the various 
layers of the sheet gum. See Porosity. 

PiIncH-PREVENTING BLowout Patcu. An inside blowout or 
rimcut patch made of several layers of frictioned fabric with 
double flaps to fit over the beads of a casing, and with soft rubber 
ends to prevent pinching of the inner tube; also made of the same 
materials and to fit over and encircle the inner tube. 

Pincui1nc. A carcass trouble in which a tire cured by the full- 
mold process is, while in a plastic state, displaced and pinched 
between the upper and lower halves of a mold. Also an inner tube 
injury. See Nipping. 

PLain TreEAD. A smooth-surfaced crescent-shaped tread. See 
Treads. 

PLAsTerS. See Patches. 

Prastic. See Dough. 

Pires. Layers of rubberized fabric, cord or cable, used in 
building or repairing a tire carcass. 

Piuccinc Cement. An elastic, adhesive rubber compound 
cement, of heavy consistency and quick-drying quality, for filling 
punctures in single tube tires. See Dough. 

Pry-Gace. The thickness in inch fractions of a ply of tire 
fabric. 

Pneumatics. The branch of physics treating of the mechanical 
properties of air, and gases generally, as density, pressure and 
elasticity; also colloquially safety bicycles fitted with pneumatic 
tires; also, pneumatic tires. 

Pote-Bumt Tire. A single tube bicycle tire made by wrapping 
the materials around a mandrel; distinguished from a “drum- 
built” single-tube tire, in which the operation consists in building 
over a drum. 

Porosity. A trouble incident to curing tires, especially in repair 
work, in which a trapped gas forms, causing a pitted or spongy 
surface. 

Porous Tire. A slow-leaking single-tube tire, which has been so 
injured as to allow air to travel through the fabric and gradually 
induce deflation. 

“Post Mortems.” A trade term for adjustment examination by 
manufacturers of tires returned to them as having failed to give 
a normal term of usefulness; usually conducted in a special fac- 
tory department by experts in tire analysis and construction, famil- 
iar with the varying conditions of tire use and abuse. 

Pot Cure. See Kettle Cure. 

PowberED CEMENT. A pulverized composition—usually a pro- 
prietary preparation—used in retreading and other repair work 
as a substitute for liquid vulcanizing cement, and which becomes 
adhesive under heat. 

PRESERVATIVES. See Paint. 

Pressure. (1) Air or gas under compression in a pneumatic 
tire. See Inflation. (2) Compression employed with heat in 
vulcanizing tires or in repair, utilizing air, steam, or mechanical 
stress. 

Pressure Gace. A self-registering instrument for indicating 
the degree of inflation of inner tubes. See Valve Gage. 

Price GuaRANTEE. A pledge of protection against loss on goods 
purchased in the event of a subsequent reduction in prices. 
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nvas or leather wrapping laced about a tire. 


reclaimer’s term applied to 








fabric from discarded tires 

or | in a tire by a sharp object 
\ heavy liquid made of rubber, glue and 
eri d into the tube of a tire to stop 


\ tire or tube constructed to resist puncture. 
er tubes made of rubber and a vulcaniz- 

€ I ting Tubes 

Repar. A casing repair of a rimcut or a 
| ; 
ME) \ rubber cement compound for rapid 
M \ rubber plastic for repairing, so com- 

from 5 to 10 minutes. 


te CLINcCHER Tire. A quick-detachable tire 








1er 
e Rim \ separable or constrictive rim so 
e tire juickly and easily removed. See 
S e Tir! \ 1ick-detachable 
At t taq ick-detachable 
A tire having tread with a pattern in relief 
eit tract 
g a tire to make cement adhere. A repair 
\ naged vorn casing made over so as to 
and usefulness a new casing 
Sound plies of rubberized fabric stripped 


‘ulcanized rubber treated by mechanical 
rubber compounds 


nner tubes having a red coloring imparted by 


E An inner tube strengthened with one or 


1 


Affixing a patch or inserting a fabric section 








v t or 
e Patcu. A perforated patch of thin, com- 
7 } } , r mm > "< le rq] 
er, oval-shaped, with one or more smaller ovals 
t a valve stem 
T Saeemnir } 7e noar ech vile 
Tires conforming to the size standard schedule 
ty of Automotive Engineers, as distinguished 
See Sizes 
£4 - e wer f a. nented 
I e layers ic Cemented 
g ‘ t-shaped to fit snug side 
+ , + > . + he 
g umaged port of tread or carcass 
rectare ¢ andl f+ y 
res to a sound after injury 
As plied to tires s, to correct 
S causes 
I t placing of misplaced, damaged, or 
r. Rey g of damaged plies rds in 
en ¢ 
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g of damaged sections in inner tubes 
| rr 7 amr Y r 9 nis ne ~ 
Lhe apf ation of temporary appliances as 





by use of emergency 


Work done by repair men or vulcanizers on 





tubes or casings. 

Single-Tube Repair. Repairing punctures or tears in single- 
tube tires, usually effected by the insertion of self-vulcanizing 
dough, or by plugs affixed by self-vulcanizing cement. See 


Apparatus and tools used by tire repair 
men In general vulcanizers, molds, buffing appliances, rollers, 


tread rollers, splicing mandrels, knives, shears, gages, 


cement containers, etc 


REPAIR MATERIAL. Rubber, rubberized fabric, cement and cur 


repair of tubes and tires; as patches, 
coated and frictioned fabric, 


tread stock, bead fillers, valve bases, vulcanizing and cold cure 


; P 
ing solutions used in 





relir - . +7 wd } recht 
reliners, compe unded sheet rubber, 


cements, dough, acid solution, etc. 


REPAIRABLE Derects. (1) Casings—tread and ply separation 


stone bruises, blowouts, rimcuts, worn tread, treadcuts, sand 
blisters, scraped sidewalls; (2) tubes—blowouts, valve-patch 
breaks, tears, punctures, leaky splices. 


REPAIRABLE Tires. Discarded tires capable of being salvaged; 
grad 1 is No. l 


with only one blowout, and ordinary repairables, with two or more 


inners or good stripped carcasses, No. 2 inners 


REPAIRED Tires. Damaged casings which have been made serv 
iceable by mending 
REPLACEMENT. See Guarantee. 


RERUBBERING. See Retread. 


ReEsILIENcE. An essential springy, shock-absorbing quality or 
attribute of the pneumatic tire, afforded mainly by the air-inflated 
inner tube 
Tread Bands 

The restoring to serviceable condition 
3uilt-Up Tread, Camelback 


ReETREAD BaNnps. See 
RETREAD, RETREADING. 
of a tread damaged by road use. See 
and Layback Section. 

Ripped Sipes. Tires having ridges molded on their sidewalls 
to strengthen the latter and protect them against rut and curb 
wear. 

Rippep Treap. A tread having two or more circumferential 

grooves designed to lessen traction wave and side slip. 
A metal band around the circumference of a wheel, to 
which a tire is attached. Pneumatic tires use a great variety of 
rims of which the following are the most common and most nearly 
standard : 


sicycle Rim. Wood or metal outer bands of a bicycle 
wheel, with (1) a concave channel into which a single tube tire 


is cemented, (2) having incurved flanged edges to grip the 


beading at either side ofa tire of the single clincher type, or 
(3) a flat-cut or recessed channel for a tire with double bead- 


ing as in the doul 


le-clincher type. 


Rim. A rim consisting essentially of a flat base 


Clincher 
incurved flange at either side, into which 
flanges the bead of a clincher casing hooks. Such full-circle, 
le hool diameter 


ng is made more certain by the inner 








her tire being slightly less than the rim diameter 


on which the tire rests, and by the pressure of air within the 


tire. 
Demountable Clincher Rim. A rim, often of the transversely 
split type, adapted for tires of the clincher type and attached 


to a wheel felloe with easily-removable wedges or clamps 





secured with bolts and nuts 
Demountable Truck Rim. Rims adapted for use especially 
h giant pneumatic 





tires; a much used type employing a 
solid or continuous base with a continuous, removable side 
ring to hold the tire, and a transversely cut ring to lock the 
side ring or movable flange holding the tire. 
Quick-Detachable Demountable Rim. A rim embodying the 
advantages of both easy removal of a tire and quick demount- 
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ng of the rim from a wheel band. Made in many patterns, 


generally in plain clincher, straights'de continuous and 
band types, utilizing clamps, locking and clamping rings, 
mp brackets, bolts, nuts, and washers. 
Quick Detachable Rim. Originally a rim for a tire of the 
lincher type but with non-elastic beads, the tire being held in 


place by a permanent flange on one side and a removable, 


Cla 


bolted-on flange on the other, allowing quick detaching by 
removal of the ring-like flange. 

Ringed Rim, <A rim with side and lock rings, such as are 
used with straightside tires. 

Slotted Rim. A rim used for pneumatic truck tires having a 
narrow U-shaped slot from the edge to the center of the rim 
base to permit the easy attachment or removal of an inflated 
tire by allowing the valve to slide into or out of place with- 

out being forced over the rim edge. 

Split Rim. A rim cut squarely or diagonally across its surface 
to permit the contraction of its diameter by temporarily over- 
lapping either end with the other and thus facilitating the 
application or removal of a pneumatic tire; always provided 
with a self-contained locking device. Also a similarly opened 
rim used for mounting tires in the open vulcanizing process. 

Straightside Rim. A rim with a flat base and upright and 
outcurving flanges designed to hold straightside, inextensible- 
bead tires. Tires are placed on the rim base either by having 
the rim split so that it be made temporarily of smaller cir- 
cumference so as to sit easily within the center of the tire, 
or by removal of flange side and locking rings. The sole 
function of the flanges is to prevent the tire from slipping 
off the side of the rim, the tire with its rigid bead and greater 
inflation having ample circumferential grip. 

Straightside Split Demountable Rim. A demountable rim 
diagonally or transversely cut through its base, permitting its 
contraction to fit within a tire; fitted with a base-locking de- 
vice, and held to the felloe band with a clamping ring, clamps, 
bolts, and nuts. 

Universal Rim. A development in rim construction follow- 
ing the straightside and combining the features of the latter 
with those of the quick-detachable, so as to hold either 
straightside or q. d. clincher tires. Tire interchangeahility 
is effected by sliding off and reversing the curved ring flanges 
on the rim base, and fastening by means of a third or locking 
ring. With a standard type of universal rim a tire may be 
changed without demounting the rim from the wheel. 

Valve-Offset Rim. A rim used for pneumatic truck tires 
having a narrow, shallow depression from the edge of the 
center of the rim base—instead of a cross-wise aperture as 
in a slotted rim, to allow for easily changing an inflated tire 
with an off-set valve, the valve coming out at the edge of 
the rim; used to avoid weakening a rim by slotting and to 
facilitate tube inflation. See Valve. 

Rim CEMENT. See Solid Cement. 

Kim Paint. A metallic-base paint applied to steels rims of 
wheels to protect the rubber tire against damage by rust. 

Rim Size. The diameter required for a given size of tire, 
found by deducting the smaller factor in the tire size, doubled, 
trom the larger factor, for example, in the case of a 34 by 4 tire, 
twice 4 equals 8, which, deducted from 34, gives a rim size or 
diameter of 26 inches. 

Rim Stamp. A symbolic design typifying a rim contour or 
section and branded with a steel die upon the base or channel of 

a rim which in figure, meas- 


urement, etc., conforms to 
pals the specifications of the Tire 
and Rim Association. The 


. , three designs shown here 


are used on rims thus ap- 


proved, and pneumatic tire manufacturers refuse to extend their 


guarantee to tires used on rims other than those bearing these 
standard marks: 

1. For rims not transversely split (solid). 

2. For transversely split rims (non-continuous ). 

3. For wire wheels. 

Rim STANDARDIZATION. A movement toward eliminating irreg- 
ular rim construction and establishing practical types of precise 
measurement, begun in 1910 by the United Rim Co., which brought 
out the Standard Universal rims under many patents; continued 
in 1913 by the Society of Automotive Engineers, supplemented in 
1918 by the survey of the industry and recommendations of the 
War Service Committee of the Rubber Industry of the U. S. A. 
in cooperation with the Tire and Rim Division of the S. A. E., 
and approved by the directors of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce. For standard practice the use of the straightside type 
of rim was urged for all sizes except the 30 by 3 and the 30 by 
34, for which the clincher type was to continue. 

Rimcut. A break in the tire carcass near the bead, due to rim 
chafing, pinching, overstraining, underinflation, or misapplication. 

Rimcut Patcu. See Patch. 

Roap Burrinc. See Alinement. 

Roap-Worn Tires. Tires that have their treads worn through, 
exposing breaker strip or fabric plies. 

RoLtep Tuses. Inner tubes formed by rolling thin sheets of 
rubber around a tube or mandrel until the wall is of the desired 
thickness. 

Rope Construction. See Cord Tires. 

RoucH Treap. A tread which has its surface marked with 
elevated or depressed non-skid designs. 

Rounp Treap. A tread showing a crescent shape in cross- 
section and with unmarked surface. / 

Rupser-Linep Tire. A casing, the‘inside of which has a rubber 
coating to prevent wear on the tube. 

RUBBER-STUDDED TirEs. See Bailey Tread. 


THE NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SHOW 


HE 14th annual New York Electrical Show was held Septem- 
T ber 28 to October 8, 1921, in the 71st Regiment Armory. The 
exhibits, nearly one hundred in number, were effectively displayed 
under an artistic decorative scheme of electric lighting and il- 
luminated signs. 

The purpose of the exposition was to present to the public 
electrical devices and apparatus to accomplish efficiently hundreds 
of tasks formerly done by hand. In large part the display con- 
sisted of electrical appliances for every branch of household work 
‘servant in the house.” The number 


and economics, a veritable 
of devices for lessening the labor incident to housekeeping is 
constantly increasing as new applications are developed. 

Practically every piece of electrically operated apparatus de- 
pends for current connection on rubber-insulated, flexible cord 
and many also embody the use of hard and soft rubber in many 
special applications as hose, gaskets, washers, rings, tires, rolls, 
hard rubber fittings, battery boxes, etc. 

‘he Electrical Testing Laboratories featured the testing of 
electrical appliance cords as conducted under the auspices of the 
National Electric Light Association Wiring Committee. The 
testing machine in actual operation determines the relative dura- 
bility under continuous reversed bending and under continuous 
abrasion. Bending tests of this type have shown a variation of 
118 to 1 between good and bad samples, while abrasion tests have 
shown a variation of 34 to 1 between good and bad samples. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, displayed an automatic electric range together with 
a complete line of electric appliances and electric fans. The feature 
of the exhibit, however, is a complete radio receiving station en- 
tirely equipped with Westinghouse apparatus. 
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National Safety Council 


Meeting of the Rubber Section 


HE i t Annual Congress of the National matety 4 ouncil 
was 1 in the State House, Boston, Massachusetts, Sep- 








2 30, 192 
it, through effective sa vork as promoted 
y e N Safety ou rough its 1s sections 
i i ¢ 1 e Save i t tries f this 
ul ntion of the 20,000 deaths caused annually by 
mee ‘ 
[ iintaining eff e safe vork during the 
t é epress and accomplishing this enormous sav- 
ing, more important to industry than ever before, during these 
times when every possible economy and retrenchment is being 
made, was one of the main topics set for discussion at the safety 
congress 
The sessions of the Rubber Section were held September 27, 
28 and WO An interesting address was given at the luncheon 
on September 27, by H. S. Firestone, president of the Firestone 
Tire & R er Co., Akron, Ohio 
The following are abstracts of the most important papers that 
were read this eting 


SAFETY FIRST FROM THE FACTORY MANAGER’S VIEWPOINT 
By Charles B. Whittelsey, President, Hartford Rubber Works Co. 


The function of a factory manager is to produce an article 
of the highest quality in the greatest quantity at a minimum cost. 

















The principal means at his command for producing are equip- 
ment, material and labor, He must first of all understand that 
safety first is an educational movement, and that from 70 to 80 
per cent of the accidents in industry are due to lack of proper 
training of the operators, 
FOREMEN 
I est medium reaching wor is through the fore- 
refore they must see the safety first problem clearly. 
ry manager should make sure that the foreman’s 
i d still further e must be shown the neces- 
g the pers e] s d rtment, because c - 
work better and more car together 
st also realize the importance f irst 
t ( al t; think 1 the 
en and n ! set human 
side of tl 1estion, thus proving himself not only a faithful 
ser \ ita ] 
EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 
l wnager can be great assistance 
d accidents é g 
t the various depart ts ‘ 
t pla t The wise select f « es 1s 
importat it the careless placing ght n 1€av} 
and heavy men on light jobs, the putting of men of muscle and 
brawn { t where brains and dexterity are required, is 
a most fert urce of accidents 
FIRST AID DEPARTMENT 
I ] t t d ler the rect 1edical author 
ties wit t i rses in attenda i Hea sses otten o r 
fr m the |! Pp wer first aid tention Ever ry, 1 
matter how t, should be reported to the department, so 
that IT ect I er treatn t an s s results be pre 
vented. Complete accident records and statistics show the causes 
of accidents, and serve as a guide in planning the safety first 


ampaign 


SAFETY DIRECTOR 
A safety director need not devote all his time to the campaign, 


but upon hi: levolves the duty of organizing a live Safety 





rst committee through which the educational work is carried on 
the Upon it rests the important work of 
minds of the foreman and the operators with the 


throughout plant. 


infusing the 


first idea and developing a spirit of hearty cooperation. 


RECLAIMING PLANTS AND THEIR EFFORTS TOWARDS SAFE 
OPERATION 
By J. C. W. Baker, Master Mechanic, Rubber Regenerating Co. 
There is a similarity between reclaiming and other rubber plants, 
arrangement and equipment of the mill room. There, 
he mill operator is protected against accident by an approved 
magnetic, mechanical or pneumatic clutch on each mill-line shaft, 
with some form of brake, the clutch being thrown out and the 
gaged by the conventional trip over each mill, 
not so pronounced outside the mill room, and 
there are certain features connected with reclaiming that require 
careful consideration for safe operation. One of these is the 
handling of Wherever possible, rubber in process is 


notably in the 


brake en 


The similarity is 


materials. 
conveyed by power or by gravity, but there is always more or 
by hand, and this trucking and handling of materials 
for 43 per cent of the accidents in one plant for 
The general run of these accidents was slight, but 
strain resulted, a foot bruised, or a 
Many of these accidents could have been avoided 


less trucking 
accounted 
one year. 


occasionally a bad was 
toe crushed. 
by the use of electric transveyor trucks which are rapid in action 
and The to overload them; 


therefore it is that sufficiently strong 


inclination is 
the 


safe in operation, 


important floors be 
to carry the additional load. 

Most of the s 
risk, and avoiding the 


stock is stored in the open, thus reducing 


use of large buildings for storage 


raw 
the fire 
purposes. The storage pile should be served by a light traveling 
or stacking crane, or a mono-rail conveyor. 


DEVULCANIZERS AND DIGESTERS 
Devulcanizers and jacketed digesters are provided with safety 
valves. Digesters of the single-shell type where the steam comes 
in contact with the rubber and caustic, will at times, due to chemi- 


cal reaction, run a higher temperature and consequently pressure 
than that furnished by the boilers. To protect the vessel a safety 
valve is placed in the entering steam pipe and close to the stuff- 
ng box; check valves between the safety and steam valves 
prevent the excessive pressure generated in the digester from 
lowing the rubber and caustic into the steam main, and thence to 


the boiler. 


The reason for locating the safety valve in the pipe 
in the shell, is that in the former position this valve 


also 


rather than 
ke eps free 


shell 


while the digester is revolving; it 
an accumulation of rubber, whereas, a valve in the 
would soon become plugged and rendered inoperative 

ing digesters and devulcanizers should be provided with 
prevent their turning while being repaired or cleaned. A 





satisfactory lock is the ratchet and paw] type. 
STRAINING MACHINES 
Straining machines are provided with a straining head, which, for 
inch The head 


into the body of the machine and has to be changed 


machine, weighs approximately 100 pounds, 


is screwed 


during the course of the day for the purpose of 


times 


screen. The style of wrench used to remove the 


cleaning the 


One with a friction grip, similar to a Parmelee 


head is important. 


pipe wrench, can be used with a greater degree of safety than 
any other style. It will tightly grip without marring the smooth 
cylindrical surface of the head, and as it requires no protuberances 
to fit over, the head can be of minimum weight, consequently 


more ‘easily and safely handled. 
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Bucket elevators and conveyors of all kinds should be provided 
with locks. The usual method is to lock the belt shivper, or 
handle of the starter if motor driven. 

AUTOMATIC APRONS 

Batching and sheeting mills are now equipped with automatic 
aprons. In some cases mills are arranged in groups and con- 
nected by conveyors. For instance, if a certain stock requires 
four passes, it is fed to the first mill and automatically delivered 
to the other three. This arrangement, similar to the automatic 
aprons, dispenses with the dangerous practice of feeding by hand. 

CAUSTIC ALKALI AND SULPHURIC ACID 

The usual method of opening the caustic drums or containers 
is by means of a sledge-hammer, or pickaxe. The caustic is 
broken in the same manner. 

Sulphuric acid is received in tank cars and is delivered to the 
storage tanks by gravity or by compressed air, and pumped from 
the storage to the boiling tanks. In all cases it is piped. Carboys 
or other containers with their attending danger of handling should 
not be tolerated. 

PRACTICAL PLANS FOR MEDICAL SUPERVISION IN 
RUBBER PLANTS 

By Dr. Robert S. Quinby, Service Manager, Hood Rubber Co. 

Plans for industrial medical supervision may be considered 
under the following headings: (1) Physical Equipment, (2) 
Personnel, (3) Functions. 

PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT 

The dispensary should be easily and quickly accessible to all 
parts of the factory. Cleanliness and all requisites of good 
medical work may be obtained without needless expense. Rela- 
tively few standard drugs and instruments are all that are 
necessary. This economy will meet the approval of the man- 
agement as well as the patients who are treated, 

PERSONNEL 

The personnel of an industrial medical department will vary 
with conditions. In the beginning, a nurse and a doctor on call 
were, in most cases, all the staff considered necessary, but with 
the development of industrial medicine the desirability of full- 
time medical supervision as well as nursing service has become 
recognized. A plant employing 500 or more people justifies one 
full-time physician. The ratio of doctors to employes in larger 
plants should probably be an additional physician to each 1,500 
workmen. The number of nurses required will vary with the 
functions attempted in different medical departments. If nurses 
are used to visit absentees as well as take care of hospital routine, 
it will be necessary to have more, but I believe that ordinarily 
one nurse to each thousand employes is a fair ratio. 

DEPARTMENT FUNCTIONS 

Physical examination forms the foundation of any well-de- 
veloped program of health supervision. It is the inventory of 
health conditions and the basis of a preventive and constructive 
industrial health program. Until a very few years ago physical 
examination of workers was looked upon by the majority of in- 
dustrial managers as a questionable undertaking, but at the 
present time, at least in most of the larger industrial plants, 
it is a well-recognized part of both employment procedure and 
medical supervision. 

The second function of an industrial medical department has 
to do with the treatment of different abnormal conditions, In- 
dustrial dispensaries were primarily established for the purpose 
of treating wounds resulting from industrial accidents, but it very 
quickly became apparent that disability due to sickness was as 
important as that due to accident, and for that reason we should 
provide facilities for taking care of disease as well as injury. 

The factory dispensary should provide for remedying defects 
found as a result of physical examination; it should provide 
for treatment and giving of necessary advice to such workers 


as are taken sick during work, and should provide for the earliest 
possible treatment of accidental injuries. 

The third function of the medical department has to do with 
the supervision of factory sanitation and elimination of disease 
hazards. We are coming more and more to realize the importance 
of ventilation, light, heat, toilet facilities, etc., and it is necessary 
that these subjects be given due consideration as a part of the 
health program. 

The elimination of occupational disease hazards should be even 
more within the realm of the industrial physician’s work. The 
rubber industry offers several chemical hazards, notably lead, 
benzol, aniline, and urotropin. It is possible to either eliminate 
entirely or at least to reduce the harmful effects of these chemi- 
cals to a negligible hazard. This requires knowledge of the 
sources of danger, proper mechanical safeguarding, frequent physi- 
cal examination of individuals exposed, transferring of susceptible 
individuals to other occupations, and intelligent medical treatment. 


VISITING NURSES 

Probably one of the most direct methods of improving health 
standards in the home and of minimizing lost time on account 
of sickness and injury may be obtained through visiting of nurses 
and when necessary supplementing their visits by the services 
of a physician, Ordinarily about one-third of industrial absentee- 
ism is due to sickness or injury, the other two-thirds to personal 
reasons. 

PRACTICAL RESULTS 

During the last twelve months, in spite of the fact that 35 
per cent of our workers are women—the female absentee rate ex- 
ceeds by 80 per cent that of males—our average amount of work- 
ing time lost has been only 3.9 per cent. Two per cent of this 
was due to personal reasons, 1.7 per cent to sickness, .13 per cent 
to industrial accidents, and .08 per cent to non-industrial accidents. 

Translated into working days lost, this means that our fac- 
tory workers averaged a loss of 11.76 days from all causes, of 
which 6 days was due to personal reasons, 5.13 days to sickness, 
.39 days to industrial accidents, and .24 days to non-industrial 
accidents. Compared with other morbidity statistics, which in- 
dicate a loss of anywhere from seven to twelve days on account 
of sickness alone, our record of 5.13 days is very favorable. 
It would seem, too, that our industrial accident disability rate 
of .39 days would represent a minimum. 


KEEPING A RUBBER FACTORY CLEAN 
By William S. Jameson, Advisory Engineer, The Fisk Rubber Co. 
CLEAN MILL ROOM PRACTICE 

After an exposition on the value and need of cleanliness and 
ventilation in rubber factories and the organization required to 
effect it, the following practice was mentioned as having been 
applied with good results in mill-room work: 

1. At the mixing mills, racks of trays are provided on which 
mixed rubber from the mills is placed without dusting with soap- 
stone. 

2. Most of the dust can be eliminated from stock storage rooms 
by spraying the stock with wet soapstone from a churn, by an 
atomizer. 

3. All stock at the calender-warming mills is kept on platforms 
off the floor. When excess stock is batched out and moved from 
the calender, it is put on trucks, using liners between sheets, 
which eliminates the use of soapstone from the calender room. 

4. Spilled compounds may be avoided if all batching compounds 
are delivered on trucks to the mills, six to eight pans per truck. 
These compounds are kept on the trucks until the rubber is broken 
down. Batch pans are set on the edge of the mill pan and minerals 
are shoveled onto the mills, one small scoopful at a time. Be- 
fore dumping the batch pan on the mill roll it should be nearly 
empty. Empty pans are put back on the truck. No pans should 
be thrown on the floor. 

5. By using the emptying pans mentioned in the above para- 
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graph, dust f1 mixing mills can be kept down to a remarkable 


DISPOSAL OF COLLECTED WASTE MATERIAL 


Waste mat collected from machines and processes are sal- 
ig g or sale, as the case may be, through a sal- 
vag refuse and worthless litter being incinerated. 
MEN FOR THE SANITARY DEPARTMENT 


Exper is shown that young men are not contented with 
tl well advanced in life are not adapted to it. 
To ent sanitary departme nt every endeavor should 
be used t re the middle-aged men who are physically fit 
to rema their feet a considerable portion of the day, doing a 
great tair and ladder climbing, hauling cans of rub- 

sh, « S 1 force at work in a plant, with intelligent super- 
vis W maintain sanitary conditions, reduce cost of sweeping, 

rease plant efficiency and morale and reduce accidents 


INSTALLING DIRECT-CONNECTED MACHINERY 


By John J. Serrell' 


r is the best practice in high speed machines to use a common 
| bed-plate and such machines must be kept in close alinement to 
insure t est operating results. For moderate speeds a con- 
t lation is advisable where the common bed- 


too costly 
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. 1 st Direct-CoONNECTED INSTA TION 
a ery requires heavi¢ itions than the 
e foundation s | event, be heavy 
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I foundat shi c g enough to 
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t cs ~ { 
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e | c I and 
the 1 surfaces dir ‘ 
‘ } | } rol Ww } \ loe space 1 a it 1 
foot t S t 1 check the | l 
M é t vith a fluid mix 
t s im¢ If the spaces 
f t s better Provide 
ig i co! » the grouting will 
t depth of from % to 1 inch level with the 
bottom t ed-plate Holes are frequently provided in the 
Smith & Serr Newark, New Jersey 


top of the bed-plate to facilitate grouting on the inside. Allow 
ample time for grout to set before running the machines. 

In case no bed-plate is used, it is the best practice to level and 
grout in the tie plates or sole plates of bar iron or cast iron 
which the connected machines will set and to which they may 
doweled. 


If the machines are already in position on a common 


bed-plate the alinement should be made correct before grouting in 
by supporting the bed-plate in the same position as used in the 
shop erection at the time when the machines were mounted on 
A bed-plate can be sprung to a very considerable extent by its 
own weight or that of the machine, if improperly supported. 
Provision should be made in the layout of steam and hot water 
piping, of hot air ducts, etc., so that stress due to temperature 
change or weight cannot force the connected machines out of line. 
The impression prevails among many operators that flexible 
couplings are intended to take care of considerable error in aline 
ment, and feel that whatever need be 
given to the alinement so long as a flexible coupling is used. 


some even no attention 


The exercise of due care to obtain good initial alinement will 
provide greater capacity to take care of subsequent operating 
misalinements. Any specification of definite limits is difficult 
The the speed, the greater the Most 
turbine builders line up their machines initially within .002-inch 
to .004-in On lower speed, heavy duty, 1/100-inch is good 
practice, easily obtained without micrometer gages. Perhaps the 
best advice is to line up as carefully as possible with the tools 
available and check and correct the alinement if necessary. Be- 


greater desirable. 


} 


care 





g up initially and whenever convenient in checking aline 


ment, remove the flexible pins or coupling bolts and level up 
To line up use a steel straight edge across both flanges at four 
up the 


or both, 


positions at 90-degree intervals. Shim 


approximately 
machine sidewise, 


both 


lower machine all around or move one 





flanges at all 
wedge, 


straight edge will lay flat across 


positions. Use a steel block and feeler, or a steel 


en the flanges at four similar positions. Shim up one end 
this both, pivoting 


until these four spacings also are the same. 


of one machine or move end sidewise, or 
1 


upling 


around the c 
FOR HIGH SPEFD MACHINES 

Except on very high speed turbine work where it is usual to 

obtain almcst exact initial alinement after machines are heated up 

to operating 

checking alir 


temperatures, the simple methcd for obtaining and 
errent, as given above, may be depended upon to give 


entire satisfaction. 


_— ! y | } LH lew 





/ 4 
| LiL : 
METH FOR OBTAINING INITIAL ALINEMENT 
To obtain the « t tial alinement and to correct for any 
pos e eccent ty the individual flanges, s 1 and mark 
with chalk high points of the individual fla y rotating 
them separat Put high points togetl Inser ie flexible 
pin, or a loosely fitting through bolt, so that the flanges may be 
turned over together by hand. When turning them over, ccnsist 
ently crowd the ither apart or together. Take reading for 
both X and C between the same points on the two flanges at four 
positions as in the above illustraticn 
If C does not measure the same at all four positions, one 


‘ 


g by shimming at 





machine should be pivoted around the couplir 
one end or by sliding at that end, or both, until all four measure 


ments are the same. If the measurements for X are not the same 
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t all four positions then one machine should be shimmed up all 
around or should be moved sidewise, or both, until these four 
measurements also are the same. 
ALTERNATE METHODS 
n special cases or if the flanges are of a dissimilar diameter, 
With a 
feeler obtain the measurements for X as shown between the point 


use a C-clamp and offset arm with a pointed set-screw. 


f the set-screw and the periphery of the flange. Scribe a line 

this flange and obtain the measurements from the point of the 
set-screw to this line as for C above. In both cases revolve the 
flanges together, crowd them apart or together, and correct for the 


misalinement in the manner described on the preceding page. 

A turned or ground bar for a sliding fit in the pin-holes will 
serve instead of a straight edge across the flanges. This will also 
test for concentricity of the pin-circle diameter with respect to the 
bores or flanges. 

DOWEL MACHINE IN PLACE 

After all readings for both C and X have been finally checked as 
correct, set up the bolts and dowel the machines in place. If a 
machine is to be redoweled after correcting for misalinement, do 
not use the same dowels and holes, but drill and ream new holes, 
or ream out the old holes and use larger dowels 


Silent Chain Drives in Rubber Mills 


HAIN drives are accepted by engineers as standard transmis- 
sion for service in connection with electric motors up to 
1,000 horsepower and are rapidly superseding belt drives 


and gearing in most fields. 


ADVANTAGES OF CHAIN DRIVES 

They are particularly advantageous in rubber work where sud- 
jen changes of working load are so marked an operating fea- 
ture, particularly on breaking down and mixing mills. 

“The great advantages of the chain drive’ are the positiveness of 
drive, which characterizes gearing, and the possibility of running 
at high speeds without the disagreeable noises attending gear 
drives, or drives using the ordinary sprocket chain when operat- 
ing at high speeds. Chains do not require the sprockets to be set 
at fixed centers, they run with smooth action and are not affected 
by wear or stretching. Excessive journal friction is avoided as 
the chain is always run slack.” 

MEETS RUBBER MILL REQUIREMENTS 

There are many applications of silent chain drives in American 

rubber mills where gearing has heretofore been used almost ex- 


clusively. Repair and maintenance costs due to the gears trans- 








\ 


‘ 











Morse Chain Co 


1,000 Horse-Power Line SuHaArtr Driv 


mitting shocks and jars have in many cases caused the substitution 
f chain drives for gearing. The service required, especially 
when washing or mixing new gum, is very severe, the load often 
varying from 25 to 150 per cent of normal within a few seconds 
Under such conditions chains have been operated 20 hours a day 


'The American Engineer, May, 1903 


for three years without requiring repairs of any kind. In view 
of such a record it is of interest to note some of the principal 
applications of silent chain drives in rubber mills shown in the 





Link Belt Co. 
200 Horse-Power Mixtnc Mitt Drive 


accompanying illustrations, which are actual examples in Ameri- 


can engineering practice. 


TYPICAL INSTALLATIONS 

4 1,000 and a 500 horse-power chain drive are used to operate 
line shafts in rubber mills. The chains are three inches pitch, 
24 inches wide, and 12 inches wide, respectively 

Mill lines are operated by 200 horse-power drives 

Three-roll calenders are driven by 50 horse-power chains, 6 
inches wide, 1.2 inches pitch, at a speed of 1,450 feet a minute. 
The load carried on calenders is more even than on mills or 
mixers, yet chain drives have shown a great improvement over 
gearing owing to the frequent stoppings, changes from one speed 
to another, etc., the shocks and jars being absorbed by the chains 


and not transmitted to the motors 


DESIGN AND OPERATION OF SILENT CHAINS 
n one well-known drive the engagement of the chain with 
the wheel is dependent on two forces definitely operative to keep 
the chain in its proper pitch contact with the wheels by causing 
it to assume a larger and larger circle as the chain lengthens 
in pitch; thus, the driving load continues to be distributed over 


a large number of teeth. 


By referring to the illustration it will be noticed that the link 
contact with the teeth is resisted at R which is below the line 
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of tension 7-7, while the resultant force F, due to the lever 
action, tends to maintain the chain link at its true pitch diameter 
| T he 


the pull, and any centril I 


while in contact with the wheel angle of the tooth to the 


line of ifugal force that may exist, tends 


to keep the link out to its true pitch diameter during the 





Horse-Power Turee-Rott CALENDER Drive 


tion of the wheel; it will fall below this point only when the pull 
of the slack side of the chain is greater than the forces in the 
opposite direction. This climbing, which compensates for the in- 
crease of pitch, is gradual, easily noticed in the running drive, 
does not decrease the efficiency of the transmission, and as the 
chain lengthens and approaches the top of the teeth, gives fair 


warning of the necessity of replacement or repair of the chain; 
thus the delay incident t 


an unexpected repair is avoided. 


It will also be noticed that the chain joint is composed of two 


pieces, each piece securely anchored, having no movement in its 
respective end of the link, and so shaped as to provide a roller 
bearing connecting each set of link plates. The rolling action is 
shown by the two positions of the joint pins at 1 and 2. 

In assembling the chain the link plates are interspersed with 


lapping ends in and in any width desired 





for the power to be transmitted. The apertures are so shaped 
as to provide clearance for the joint pin, which is a part of 
the opposite leading link, and permit a free rolling action of one 

~ 

] T 
Morse Chain 
DIAGRAM OF JoINT ACTION 

joint member the other when the chain is mounting and 
leaving the sprocket wheels 


Another popular type attril 


‘ f its joint c 
its joint ¢ 


utes its success to the superiority 
struction. The segmental liners of bushings, which 
are removable, extend across the entire width of the chain, thus 
and halving the bearing 
bear upon 


doubling the bearing surface pressure 


on the joint. The bushings are case hardened, and 


the case hardened The latter is free to, and does rotate 


with reference to the bushings and presents every particle of its 
surface for wear. As a result it wears uniformly, keeps round, 
and the chain maintains to the end its high initial efficiency. 
The important point about this patented bush-joint construc- 
tion is that it limits natural wear to the case hardened pin and 
the inside surface of the case hardened bushings—which means 
long and Without bushings the 
wear is because the chain links are not protected 


life coutinued quiet operation 


more rapid 





Link Beit Co. 


BusHED Joint CHAIN 


by sleeves—the pins come in direct contact with the links; 


the holes, therefore, enlarge, destroying the original accurate pitch 
of the chain. 





CALENDAR 
THE UNITED STATES 

Nov. 14-19, Jersey City, N. J., Second Annual Automobile Show 
of Hudson County Automobile Trade Association. Fourth Regi- 
ment Armory. 

Nov. 15-16, New York. Convention 
agers. National Automobile Chamber 
son avenue at 46th street, New York, 
Brosseau, 

18, Dec. 23, Feb. 24, March 24. April. 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Detroit, Michigan. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 3, New York, N. Y. 

Commodore, 


of Factory Service Man- 
of Commerce, 366 Madi- 
N. Y. Secretary, A. J. 


Nov. 28, May 26. 


«Oo, 


Automobile Salon, Hotel 


FOREIGN SHOWS 
4-12, London, England. British Motor Show, Society 
Manufacturers and Traders. 
7-14, Paris, France. 
Locomotion. 


Nov. 
Motor 

Nov. 
Aerial 


Seventh International Exposition of 
Grand Palais of Champs Elysées. Held by 
Chambre Syndicale des Industries Aeronautiques. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 3, Shanghai, China. Automobile Show. 





SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS FORMS RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 

The Society of Automotive Engineers, in its recent establish- 
ment of a research department, aims to furnish an organization 
which will be of value to the automotive industry, and also to 
the country in general. The new department is to assist in the 
development of a more systematic program of research through- 
out the industry, two general problems, for instance, calling for 
immediate consideration. These are the fuel problem and the 
The latter question may be within the province 
f the road engineer, but the automotive engineer will be very 
much interested in both the answer and the method of determin- 
ing it. 


+} 7 
cine S. 


highway problem, 


Dr. H. C. Dickinson is the newly appointed manager of 
A. E. research department. 


PONTIANAK RESIN 


\ good grade of pontianak resin has lately appeared in the 
York market. 


New It comes in slabs from one to two inches 
This material is an entirely pure, clean, filtered 
fairly dark in color, and marks the first appearance of 


pontianak resin since the war. 


thickness. 


product, 
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Vulcanization Tests on Hexamethylene Tetramine, Formaldehyde 
Aniline and Aldehyde Ammonia’ 


By C. S. Williams 


manufacturers more complete practical information regard- 

ing the use of hexamethylene tetramine, formaldehyde ani- 
line and aldehyde ammonia than has hitherto been published. The 
following five type formulas were selected, to which were added 
varying quantities of accelerators: 


, i following series of tests were undertaken to give rubber 


1. 100 pure gum, 5 sulphur. 

2. 100 pure gum, 2 heavy calcined magnesia, 5 sulphur. 

3. 100 pure gum, 100 zinc oxide, 7 sulphur. 

4. 100 pure gum, 100 zinc oxide, 2 heavy calcined magnesia, 
sulphur. 

5. 100 pure gum, 3 zinc oxide, 5 sulphur. 

It will be seen that the above formulas are designed to show, 
respectively: (1) The effect of the use of the three above ac- 
celerators in pure gum in the absence of any inorganic material 
aside from sulphur; (2) The effect of small quantities of heavy 
calcined magnesia upon their accelerating action; (3) The effect 
of large quantities of zinc; (4) The effect of large quantities of 
zinc with small quantities of heavy calcined magnesia; (5) The 


~ 


effect of small quantities of zinc. 

The first four series are complete for the three accelerators 
named but for the last series only the results of tests with hexam- 
ethylene tetramine are shown, since complete information for the 
other two accelerators has not yet been accumulated. 

In making these tests, every precaution was taken to have 
the results absolutely comparable. A single lot of rubber was 
selected for each series. Every batch mixed was of uniform 
volume, was milled by one operator in exactly the same manner 
and at the same temperature. 

The samples were cured in a steam press in slabs six inches 
by six inches by %-inch thick. After standing at least 18 
hours, these slabs were cut into test pieces with a die giving a 
test section %-inch wide. Five such pieces from each sample were 
tested in a Scott rubber testing machine, running 20 inches per 
minute. The results from each set of five tests were averaged 
and recorded. 

The tensile is recorded in pounds per square inch. The elonga- 
tion is given in percentage. The set was measured two minutes 
after the break. 

The length of cures was selected to give a gradation from 
decided undercure through the optimum cure to decided overcure. 
Lack of space does not permit the publication of all the figures 
so obtained. Those figures only are shown leading up to the 
maximum tensile or just passing that point. 

The data for each series of tests are presented in tabular form 
below, showing the results obtained from the use of variable 
amounts of accelerators in each of the typical formulas indicated. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Table I. 


containing no inorganic material except sulphur. 


All three accelerators are active in pure gum stocks 
Hexamethylene 
tetramine produces its maximum cure in four hours and 30 minutes 
at 287 degrees F., when one per cent is used. Under these condi- 
tions a tensile of 3,411 pounds per square inch is obtained with an, 
elongation of 1,040 per cent and a set of 18 per cent. 

By using formaldehyde aniline the maximum tensile is produced 
in three hours at 298 degrees F., using one per cent. However, 
this tensile is practically the same as that produced by the same 
quantity of hexa used under the same conditions, but less set and 
elongation are noticeable with the formaldehyde aniline. 

The behavior of aldehyde ammonia in pure gum stock is quite 
striking. 
tensiles recorded are above 2,600, and that most of those recorded 


From the table it will be seen that practically all the 


for 0.5 and 0.75 per cent are over 3,000. The maximum tensile, 
3.870, was produced by curing the stock containing 0.75 per cent, 
45 minutes at 298 degrees F. 

Table II. The presence of a small amount of heavy calcined 
magnesia aids the action of hexamethylene tetramine to a slight 
degree. The best effect appears to be produced by the addition of 
one per cent hexa and curing two hours at 298 degrees F. The 
action of both aldehyde ammonia and formaldehyde aniline is re- 
tarded by the presence of a small quantity of heavy calcined mag- 
nesia. 

Tabie III. In the presence of large quantities of zinc, hexa- 
methylene tetramine is rendered very active. Good cures are 
produced in very short periods and at moderate temperatures. 
Formaldehyde aniline is slightly less active and aldehyde ammonia 
is still less active but produces satisfactory stocks when one per 
cent is used. 

Table IV. The addition of two per cent heavy calcined mag- 
nesia to a stock heavily compounded with zinc produces quite sur- 
prising results. For example, the addition of magnesia caused the 
tensile of the sample cured with one per cent of hexamethylene 
tetramine for 45 minutes at 298 degrees F., to rise from 2,559 
to 3,743. Similar results were obtained from formaldehyde aniline 
and aldehyde ammonia stock, particularly when a larger per cent 
of the accelerator was used. 

Table V. This table shows the decided effect that the presence 
of a small quantity of zinc oxide has upon the accelerating property 
of hexamethylene tetramine. 

In addition to the fact that the time of vulcanization is greatly 
shortened, very much higher tensiles are obtained. Another notice- 
able feature is the uniformity of high tensile that is produced at 
temperatures of 287, 298 and 307 degrees F., which permits the 
adoption of hexamethylene tetramine to cures of widely varying 
temperature. 


TABLE I 


FORMULA—100 CRUDE RUBBER, 5 SULPHUR 


CONTROL-NO ACCELERATOR 





Tests made in the laboratory of the Perth-Ambcy Chemical Works, Perth 
Am! Ne \ Tersev 
I ee 287° F. 
Time, minutes ...... Lown 210 240 270 300 
SET Samer 1,012 1,070 1,050 1,020 
To anise a Weienalolecnn : 16 15 18 16 
NEE: dude danmebuednwewdouais 1,656 2,257 2,355 2,450 


298° I 07° | 
| — ee atin =a a gu a A ee, 
180 210 240 270 150 180 10 240 
1,110 1,080 1,030 1,030 1,015 1,000 1,030 1,000 
) 18 19 14 18 19 15 14 
? 2,371 2,188 1,677 2,417 2,517 2,526 2,008 
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0.5 HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
































Te r F 298° F 307° F. 
a — putieniilirciniaidibieas - 
c s 7 150 1s 21 : 12 150 180 21 
; ‘ : 1.05 1.660 1.05 1,020 1,040 1,044 1,080 
; 21 7 18 19 
37 . 2,437 . 2,307 512 2.485 2,33 
0.75 HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
c t 287° F 298° I wa 
Time 5 180 1 40 27 150 o 1 120 150 180 21¢ 
Elongat 60 1,06 1,060 50 1,050 1,100 1,090 1,075 
Set, per ce Q 18 ) g " ) 1 1¢ 19 2 
Tensile 2,72 687 64 749 2 2,018 2,504 2,820 2,365 
1.0 HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
Temperature 287° J g° J 307° F 
— ‘ 7 150 18 120 150 180 : 
Fion . 1,030 1,08 1,04¢ 1.140 1,150 1 1,100 1,166 1,100 
Set. per cer 7 17 g 18 17 19 20 19 20 
Tensile 4 ? 708 R68 3.411 2 3 3,171 2,265 2,715 2,119 
1.5 HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
re 287° ] 298° I 307° F. 
I e,1 s g ( 07 sO ) : 2 ; 120 150 180 210 
Elongat 1,100 ) 1.160 1,150 1,200 1,240 1,260 1,270 
Set P ¢ g 19 4 19 20 18 21 
Tens 242 4 3 5 2 43 2,17 124 2,387 2,078 1,938 
1.0 FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
lemper re 287 g° F 
I es ‘ 0 : : 60 150 
Flone n 1.02 ‘ ) 0 1.04( 1,010 1,060 
Set 16 - 18 18 16 
Ter e | Q s * g 68 743 1,312 2,288 
2.0 FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
Temper g° | 307° F 
r : ' 0 . as 60 120 150 180 
] ation 07 ) 1,u50 1,060 1,090 1,100 1,100 
t ] 5 14 1 17 18 16 17 
Tensile 700 2.88 ) 80g $7 1,489 2,117 2,200 2,071 
3.0 FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
Temperature 7° | g° F 307° F 
—— a ———— —— aa a 
Time e 21 70 ) x 60 90 20 150 
Elor | 100 14 0 1 1,020 1,100 1,106 1,200 
Set ce f 5 > 7 15 12 i8 16 
Tensil 2 627 2 7 1,795 2,348 2,242 2,182 
0.5 ALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
Temperature F 8°] 307° I 
Time nutes 12 18 ) 150 180 ~ 20 30 60 90 
: - v a 50 70 ) 020 910 790 940 970 
Set. pe 12 11 1 12 1 é 11 11 
Tensile 7 64 3,410 7 3,28 294 3,044 2,682 3,287 3,657 3,247 
0.75 ALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
Te I 307° I 
T ‘ ) — a et on a 5 se 170 15¢ 
I 930 910 940 970 930 1,030 1,060 1,050 
s 0 11 11 12 5 I 
re : 354 2,612 2,992 2,871 
1.0 ALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
n7e 
1) ‘ 240. “oO  4xo 1 ieee 12¢ 
4 1 14 1.07 1.040 1,009 1.070 1 1,100 
4 ) 1? 13 3 1 
0 2,942 2,4 2,860 2,87 2,878 2,798 
2.0 ALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
so] 298° F 
7 ; a 420 
. j c 1.1°O 1,140 
< . 3 1 5 15 17 
I e 1 2,594 2,067 1 2,420 2,369 2,188 
TABLE Il 
FORMULA—100 CRUDE RUBBER, 2 HEAVY CALCINED MAGNESIA, 5 SULPHUR 
CONTROL-NO ACCELERATOR 
Temper 287° F 298° F 307° F 
Time, « : 0 24 P 120 150 120 240 00 120 1s0tté‘é~2U 
Flongation g 84 840 830 870 87( 30 816 880 850 830 820 
“et. per cent 22 17 17 18 17 19 1 19 17 19 19 
1,577 2,010 2,094 2.595 2,142 2,112 2,655 2,655 2,466 2,735 3,025 2,705 
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0.5% HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 











Temperaturc....... 287° F ot 
Time, minutes 180 210 00 60 60 ( 15( 
Elongaticn 860 860 850 830 820 ( 60 850 
Set, per cent 15 17 19 17 1 15 16 
CO ee eee ee 2,155 2,445 3,082 2,901 2,42 2.¢ 3,110 R2¢ 
0.75% WEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
Temperature..... 287° F 8° F 
A Senne —— Se 
Sh Pn 60 <caveds xeeesan 180 210 300 360 60 90 120 150 
SIGRID ccctcccsccvecseses 810 870 850 830 860 840 850 820 
ge | ee eee 1 18 18 17 14 15 15 16 
WEED §decectuecevccecseeceséee 198 3,001 3,342 2,821 2,624 2,889 2,882 2,714 
1.0% HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
Temperature. . 287° F. 298° F. 
— ual = — Sn 
Time, minutes 18 216 240 300 60 90 120 150 
Elongation ....... 820 860 880 850 830 840 870 840 
Set, per cent...... 15 17 19 19 17 16 20 17 
WORD weecesseccevsccoes 2,903 3,473 3,079 3.514 702 2,954 3,516 3,457 
15% HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
Temperature, 87° F 8° F. 
Time, minutes ...... 180 210 200 3¢ 60 0 120 15 
Elongation : 83 840 850 840 20 820 840 
BOR, SOF COR cccccccccccscccese 18 15 17 17 7 16 18 
BORGO cvccsccececvcsccccccvces 3,297 3,529 3,572 3,357 59 3,084 3,177 3,923 
0.75 FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
Temperature. ........-+++ 287° F gor 
en. vic teneneunwae 15 180 240 7 150 18 210 
SS SEE OLE EEO EO 950 930 910 890 £90 1” 900 
SOt, PEF CONE. .cccccccccccccce 2 20 17 1 1 18 1k 17 
rere er 1,41° 1.659 1,985 0 2 2,745 2,261 2,161 
1.0 FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
Cemperature. 87° F 298¢ F 
— eon: - ———_-_—, — - - - . _ 
Time, minutes ..... 150 180 240 300 ( ) 18 210 
Flongation 970 940 930 900 900 910 R90 900 
Set, per cent 22 18 19 2 9 } . F 
Tensile 1,753 1,94 2,25¢ 2.221 2 y $61 2,189 
2.0% FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
Temperatur 87° F E 
['me. mi es 150 180 40 300 0 210 
ROOMGENEOM .cvcccccsesecs 5 900 960 93 0 10 10 040 
Set, per cent 9 17 19 17 18 19 19 17 
ensile 1,78 2,164 2,356 2,285 795 y. 1 2,429 2,269 
3.0% FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
TeMMPOPAtuse. . oo. cccccccccccess 287° I 298' F 
Time, minutes 150 18 240 ) 50 180 210 
Elongation 9°0 890 970 98) 7 SSO 9) 490 
Set, per cent 17 14 8 Q } 18 1! 19 
Tensile 2,25€ 2,435 1,927 1 2.154 ? 351 2.005 
0.5 ALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
moperature 2R7° F F 
e. 1 ttes 15 180 ?1 1< 
{ ne ti 1 Q7 S , s ) » ) ‘ ) 
Set. per cen oo . 0 ‘ ae ; : 2 
Tensile 320 44¢ 2 ( g 3 g 
0.75 ALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
Temperature... cee. scsevecs 287° F 92° F 
— —_ a —_—__—_—. —— 
lime, minutes ) 2 4 0) : 15 
Flonzation g RR RS 0 
Set. me cent 9 6 1 18 1 
Tensile 3,364 3,457 3,161 2 3 1 3,18 
1.0 ALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
Temperaturc....... 87° F g° 7 
Time. minutes 150 18 2 . 
Floncation 870 860 SEO 0 0 RC 
Set, per cent 17 17 5 7 17 6 7 
Tensile 3,095 3,217 3,047 ° oad 2,938 
1.5% ALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
- 287° F. 298° F 
Temrerature...... —s af a - " ls 
7 a 120 219 240 eee 120 150 780 
Se.. per cent 16 17 13 15 13 14 
a 2.980 3,089 2.741 2,908 3,087 2,975 


Tensile 


60 90 

S30 910 

15 15 
2,525 3,00 

307° F 

60 90 

840 830 

15 15 
2,887 2,926 


307° F 
60 
860 
18 
3,176 
307° F 
So 
&30 
3,234 3, 


i) 


16 6 
411 3,061 


87¢ 90) 
19 18 
404 2,319 


SS, 

) 120 

860 1,020 

8 19 

457 2,226 

t 

41 

69 . ‘ 
8°0 
16 
070 
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TABLE Ill 
FORMULA—100 CRUDE RUBBER, 100 ZINC OXIDE, 7 SULPHUR 
CONTROL-NO ACCELERATOR 
Temperature ; 287° F 8° F 307° F 
Time, mir l 1 60 0 5 180 60 90 120 15 
Elongat ¢ 5 S¢ 00 0 S $9 530 480 50° 540 470 
Set, per cent 7 7 7 25 29 é 35 35 24 28 37 28 
Tensile 1,169 1,233 1,259 1,23¢ 1,168 1,326 1,741 1,657 1,419 1,614 1,733 1,251 
0.5 HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
Tex a> Cc 298° F 307° F 
° 45 6 0 «2120 — <— a 
I 520 490 470 480 500 330 
Set 7 2 7 37 30 5 21 
Tens 1,4 2,1 7 2,269 2,673 2,26 2,445 2,844 1,607 
0.75 HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
Tem 297° F 208° F 307° F. 
— oo ee 
Time 4 $5 9 120 45 60 90 
Flong s s 4 S64 ) 480 410 480 470 300 eee 
Set, ) 3 31 35 21 
Tens 1 20 2,44 2,668 2,257 2,596 2,711 1,471 
1.0% HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE , 
en 287° F 298° F. 307° F. 
— A... —7E - = ——__—, ——EEEE ~, 
Time . “ 0 45 é a 30 90 
Elong 4 47 4 ) 0 St 42 520 240 
Pee’ 4 27 34 33 35 27 18 
Tensile e 2,683 8 1 96 2,559 2,49! 1,914 1,281 
1.5 HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
Tempe ‘ 287° F 298° I 307° F 
——— — = = a —E —E —— ———— ——————— 
Time, es 60 90 120 150 ) 45 60 90 20 30 45 60 
Flonga 480 420 4 rT 500 450 449 270 510 520 420 380 
Set, per ce 2 26 3 31 19 29 32 30 29 
Tensile 2,252 2,827 1,696 66 2,654 2.55 1,468 2,452 2,687 2,533 2,295 
0.5 FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
Temperature 287° F 8° T 307° F 
— Retna a SAE . — 2 — = Panacea 
Time, 1 é 20 18 45 60 . 45 60 °0 
Elongat 510 540 20 510 ¢ 490 1 480 460 
Set, pe . 28 31 7 29 31 32 
lensile 478 1,827 2,302 2,152 8 088 1,989 1,961 2,265 1,877 
0.75 FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
Tempe , 287° 298° F 307° F 
$$$ A—___, atmmnecmmatnetemancccmnntiD - _ = - 
Time. es ¢ 90 15 180 45 60 90 45 60 90 
Elong 50K 510 520 510 540 160 500 500 430 ° 
Set, pe 2¢ 32 31 30 28 28 van 29 35 32 
Tens 1,567 1,927 2,489 2,185 1,614 2,094 2,048 eee 2,220 2,605 1,914 
1.0% FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
Temperature 287° F. 298° F. 307° F. 
— ‘ — — a * a 
Time, a cs ) 15 180 ) 90 120 30 45 60 90 
+ el ; 510 48 46 ) 490 480 500 530 46 390 
Se er cect 2 33 34 33 27 32 3 29 
Tens 812 2,002 2,554 2,401 05 2,350 2,304 1,947 2,609 2,359 1,881 
1.5% FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
Temperature ‘ sows 287° F 298° F. 307° I 
Time, minutes 60 18 60 20 120 150 30 45 60 90 
Elongation 4 480 430 510 440 450 330 510 490 430 350 
Set, per cent ee 28 8 34 29 29 33 36 20 27 35 3 25 
Tensile .. ~» 2,005 2,225 2,758 2,201 2.286 2,306 2,387 1,802 2,206 2,783 2,513 1,755 
2.0% FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
Temperature 287° F. 8° F. 307° F 
rc ——— y SS ~ 4 ‘ 
Time, minutes 60 12 | 60 % 129 ° 30 45 60 eee 
Elongaticr 48 44 ) 440 340 500 470 440 ° 
Set, per cent , , 25 0 3 ° 29 33 25 eos 25 31 29 
Tensile o« ° 1,891 2,243 2,189 eee 2,314 2,847 1,630 eee 2,154 2,477 2,186 
3.0% FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
Temperature 287° F 298° F. 307° I 
Time. ft tes 15 0 60 9 120 2 30 45 60 
Elongatior 49 45 41 40 490 380 160 510 500 440 410 
Set, per ce 2 4 32 25 30 28 18 33 29 4 31 
Tensile 1,8 488 2,226 871 2,364 2,186 82 $11 2,442 2,420 2,115 
0.5 ALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
Temperature..... , . 287° F 298° F 307° F. 
ee ess Se ~— we x 
Time, minutes ..... 120 150 180 21 60 $0 12¢ iSO 45 60 99 eee 
Elongation ..... wee 53 $30 560 $30 550 510 540 500 540 $10 490 eco 
Set, per cent 31 36 37 28 29 35 34 25 27 27 in 
BOGE scoace 2,279 2,403 2,435 2,368 1,628 2,026 2,306 2,161 1,552 1,919 1,734 ees 
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1.0% ALDEHYDE AMMONIA 








































































































TeMMPOTAtUPE. «0000s ccccecces 287° F. 298° F 307° F. 

“ m SS Ys : 

BE, GIES occ cccvcasvsccese 90 120 150 ee 45 60 90 45 60 90 coe 
DE pe6tets es dececeences 500 490 500 550 $; 50C 520 500 410 ee 
ie, BOP Gh. ccces cvsecccessces 26 31 33 31 30 w»” 27 30 21 ant 
WE. Ob eRe tee cvcconavovesense 2,133 2,507 2,416 2,125 2,658 2,519 1,939 2,255 1,614 eee 

1.5% ALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
ee eee 287° F. 298° F 307° F 

a OF? -— od 
Time, minutes ..........--.005: 60 90 120 150 45 60 90 > an 60 90 ae 
DEED Wee sce renecesoraceees 500 500 480 480 510 330 470 $00 460 330 eos 
BOR, POF COME. .cccccccesescecees 0 2 27 29 30 32 30 32 30 16 nee 
POMGE ccccccccccccccccccscccce 1,712 2,35€ 2,349 2,314 2,249 2,874 2,288 2,077 2,239 1,321 . 
TABLE IV 
FORMULA—100 CRUDE RUBBER, 1€0 ZINC OXIDE, 2 HEAVY CALCINED MAGNESIA, 7 SULPHUR 

CONTROL-NO ACCELERATOR 
Temperature. ..cc..scccccscccccce 287° F 298° F 307° F 

, . é @ a“ ed ‘ . ~ 
Time, minutes .........eseeees 120 150 180 90 1 150 60 90 120 a 
BAGMGAIO ccc cccescccceccses “ 640 680 660 _— 690 690 650 690 670 670 3 
i, OOP GORE. ccscncccccvescscese 5 25 24 eee 24 26 27 25 3 34 _ 
BED be ccnccccccccccecesceoce 1,694 2,208 2,184 eee 2,091 2,599 2,575 2,374 2,946 2,674 a 

0.5% HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
pe 287° F 298° F 307° F, 

a —— ——————S_sa———~7 

Time, minutes ......00.cececeee “60 90 120 150 45 60 90 ane 30 45 60 90 
DOMEEOE, 200 vcdgecesecece Mwai 650 650 650 680 620 610 590 620 630 600 520 
Set, per cent.........006- cece 23 27 2 30 25 28 34 30 33 35 29 
BUMS cccccecccecscccecocceces 2,395 3,021 3,356 2,974 2,821 3,483 3,453 3,144 3,485 3,379 2,608 

0.75% HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
No in kckc ca cnwctennsdas 287° F. 298? F. 307° F. 

gum ennen: 7 — ~ A 

TE, CINE vcaccccacssadcces 60 90 120 45 60 90 ; 30 45 60 90 
Elomgation .ccccccccccccccccccs 630 630 610 620 580 550 580 590 540 440 
Set, PEF COME. ccccccccccccccccese 23 3 34 30 31 36 31 34 34 25 
SE iscasdhennatacedavectscne 2,962 3,306 3,194 3,344 3,569 3,453 3,345 3,354 3,21¢ 2,281 

1.0% HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
po, TTT TTT Ty 287° F 298° F 307° F 
Time, minutes ecbddeesoeunnee 60 90 120 150 30 45 90 120 20 30 45 60 
MINEO oc cvccceccesccccvese 630 560 590 540 660 620 580 539 630 570 590 480 
SOR, BEF CORE. ccocecocccccecese 25 28 35 34 23 31 32 33 25 34 3 29 
WOMENS ccvccccvscesesescesccoce 3,357 3,005 3,453 3,099 3,136 3,743 3,608 3,467 3,425 3,625 3,500 2,857 

1.50% HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
ZOMMONNNNG. 6 <<vccs ccccvsesesess 287° F. 298° F. 307° F 

Ricsiin - —— ‘ ——— andl —— 
TOMO, GUBUIED occcccccsccesecce 60 90 120 45 60 90 15 20 30 45 
BAOMGMIOM sc ccccccccccsccsoscors 590 560 500 580 550 440 630 600 530 540 
i OOF CRs csvcceceescéccasion 28 34 33 34 34 27 23 32 35 35 
SED vuhkeshstictamsemenadies 3,296 3,374 3,016 3,€21 3,659 2,370 1,736 3,598 3,379 3,246 
0.75% FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
TOMPAMMB ss cc ccccsccescecseces 287° F 298° F 307° F 
/ — ST, Lc — AN 
TH, GHNIEE oc ccccvccccccossce 120 150 180 210 45 60 9 120 30 45 60 . 
Oe _ arr iain 670 600 630 640 660 650 €30 640 640 660 620 ae 
Bet, POF CG%sbe sc vcccccccccessees 24 25 26 31 5 d 29 32 23 27 30 
WE aa csi sieianisibertseunss 2,373 2,625 2,793 2,738 2,402 2,885 2,961 2,863 2,393 2,930 2,811 
1.0% FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 

po ee ee 287° F 98° F. 307° F. 

i “~ _ seein A ——— a 
TN: GUNNIED. c.cccccccccesoasec 90 120 150 18¢ 45 60 90 oe 20 30 5 60 
BUORGUMGR cc cvccccvesecccovess 650 650 6 600 650 630 000 760 640 610 570 
BOG, POF COB cccccccesccosses ‘ 24 27 27 28 26 30 32 25 27 29 33 
BE vase cot teackuanas 2,795 2,901 3,160 2,889 2,757 3,198 3,133 2,245 2,948 2,904 2,839 

1.5% FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
ee 287° F 298° F. 307° F, 
o Po ee a ~ = —— ee == —~ 
DORG, MUMUAED 2 cccccccsceveeses 90 120 150 180 45 « 90 120 30 45 60 
BUOMGMIOD cc cccccs cccccccvcses 650 630 5% 590 640 610 58 600 640 610 570 re 
ee, SOF GOR. ccvcceveesesocescs 25 27 3u0 29 2 2s 32 35 27 30 33 : 
MD daeewatesnencesndeuceces 3,133 3,148 3,247 3.015 2,756 3,218 3,260 3.024 3,096 3,448 2,944 " 
2.0% FORMALDEHYDE ANILINE 
TOMPOTMUIR. oc osccccccccccecces 287° F. 298° F. 307° F. 
Cec en eS A 
ORG, GUND 2. ccccccnsecessce 90 120 150 180 45 60 90 20 30 45 60 
DEON, vnc esccacesstecene ° 640 630 58 55 €20 580 530 750 640 620 540 
QU cc cdecevdcives cons 27 30 33 24 33 33 28 29 3( 34 
BORED oes ewvecsee eer et 3,163 3,290 2,947 3,138 3,349 3,128 1,893 3,434 3,432 3,047 
0.5% ALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
Nias vc xccccsestsaevens 287° I 298° ¥ 367° F. 
, -_ ws etait snsoionmmunite ew - 
RINE kc ctcscevscccucess 90 120 150 a 60 90 120 150 30 45 60 90 
PE scccceasasnnenseaens 660 640 610 eee 650 650 650 640 660 660 670 640 
er Ciivccctisecetessaenes 24 25 24 hdc 25 26 30 32 22 25 28 32 
, reeneeeeene 1,780 2,329 2,226 sail 2,249 2,287 2,479 2,364 1,814 2,249 2,357 2,203 
0.75% ALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
Cn, re 287° F. 298° F, 307° F 
— — : mania int 
CEE. sccucdoenveeseneds 90 120 150 6 90 120 150 30 45 6 90 
0 is wand 660 630 600 640 630 620 610 650 620 640 600 
 & es Se are 26 26 25 ae 27 31 34 33 22 25 30 34 
|) eee 2,420 2,666 2,611 o8e 2,514 2,501 2,576 2,538 2,324 2,469 2,637 2,063 
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1.0 ALDEHYDE AMMONIA 


Tempera ll. 298° F Y's 

Time _ 60 . 5 30 5 60 0 
Monee 0 ‘ 10 > 7 650 650 630 54 
Set P ent 2 4 24 8 0 2 
Tensile ; 8 84 2,668 2,431 30 2,633 1,887 

1.5 ALDEHYDE AMMONIA 

Tempe 2 t g° } 3€7° F. 

Time 2 0 45 60 > 
Flung ) 0 7 6( 660 460 
oa: ae 5 21 
Tens 7 y 2 77 ‘ 2,605 2,934 2,979 1,559 





TABLE V 
FORMULA—100 RUBBER, 3 ZINC OXIDE, 5 SULPHUR 
CONTROL-NO ACCELERATOR 








l < 24 7 0 is 21 0 1 150 180 
7 g g} 537 g] 840 g 840 850 
1¢ 1 15 17 15 
] 2 2 2,222 4 8&7 614 2,154 2,311 2,¢ 2,107 1,829 
0.5 HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
lfemperature 87° F 298° F 307° F. 
Time mir 5 f 12 15 {5 ) 10 45 60 
Elongztior 7 ¢ 7 6% o me 720 070 690 69 
Set, per cer 2 14 21 24 cee 14 17 17 22 
Tensile 7 3,321 3,84 87 : : 3,173 3,687 3,401 3,352 
0.75 HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
Temper I 8° F 307° I 
I e . 5 4) 0 0 4 45 60 
Icngation 7 4 750 4 | 680 630 630 
Set : 24 24 2 < rT 22 20 
Tens 2,755 267 84 5 3,353 3,707 3,757 3,253 
1.0 HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
Temperature 287° I 298° F 307° F. 
Time, minutes 45 ¢ 2 ) 40 45 60 30 40 45 60 
Elongation 700 690 630 ¢ 68 50 750 620 700 640 620 620 
Set. per cent 1 15 21 24 1 14 14 23 17 24 23 20 
Tensile 713 3,127 3,501 303 2,446 3,¢ 3,398 3,262 3,590 3,807 3,813 3,386 
1.25 HEXAMETHYLENE TETRAMINE 
Temperature 287° I 298° F 307° F. 
- a eee = —, - 2 Es ———————_ ——- - - — 
Time. minutes 4 . 0 12 0 40 45 60 20 30 45 60 
Flongation 71 67 62 62 76 o80 08) 620 710 670 600 730 
Set, per cent 13 18 22 10 18 1¢ 22 13 18 2 15 
Tensile ... . 43,028 3,511 3,639 3 345 2.609 3,627 3,632 3.342 2,695 3,337 3,211 2,984 


SALES METHODS—OLD AND NEW PROLONGING THE LIFE OF PRINTERS’ BLANKETS 
Old sales methods, popular more than a quarter of a century The answer to the question, “Is there something which can be 

ago for disposing of surplus stocks, may be revived in some applied to printers’ blankets to prevent printing ink from at- 

branches of the rubber trade, according to recent reports. Years tacking the rubber?” is of great interest to both the rubber 





ago Frederick H. Nazro regularly auctioned off excess stocks of and printing trades. 
rubber footwear consigned to his hese weekly sales in From different sources answers have been compiled. One 
Boston were events of importance: ber industry authority states, “All printing inks will have an effect on rubber 
Today tir es g somew s, t g 4 ts, as the rubber tends to soften when it comes in contact 
ar larger s g adva 1 by J I. Die ales ma ils. The best way to treat a blanket is to wipe it with a 
ager of The Mason Tire & Rubber ( Kent, Ohio, with the ol good grade of gasoline, and then rub powdered sulphur into it.” 
ject of disposing of goods at the end of the motoring season. Ten Another states, “First cleanse the surface with turpentine, and 
lays will be allowed to Mason dealers throughout th intry after drying, dust the blanket with finely powdered soda ash. 
to sell off their holdover stocks, the time for the sales being This method minimizes the chemical action of printers’ ink.” 
uniform throughout intry. Indiscriminate slashing of prices Compounded rubber is made much more resistant to the action 
will not be approved wever, as reductions for the sale period f all oils by the addition of pitch and litharge. This, of course, 
vill the same t ighout the untry will not render the blanket absolutely immune to the effects of 
In this connect t nteresting to 1 t methods of George oil, particularly if any animal oil is used, but it will put off the 
K. Culp, Inc., whose plan is to take the surplus production of ill effects for a long time. 
tires in this country and market it without waste. at minimum In this connection it is interesting to note that one of the most 
verhead costs. through a cha ene Culp Plan factory con progressive of British rubber manufacturing companies after 
tracts are varied. Some include a minority interest, others include many laboratory tests put on the market a liquid called Inkmova, 
production under “Culp” brands r production under factory which is claimed to be ideal. It is not inflammable, removes 
yrands, some ide « € production, and others verflow.” T “ ink instantly and thoroughly, and does not attack the rubber 
associated factories pool their resources for the purpose of meeting surface as does naphtha, that caused it to swell. In use, cotton 
the demand created by the associated distributers and consumers waste is dipped in the solution and applied to the inky surface 


4 comparison of tl various sales plans is most suggestive vhich is then wiped off with any soft, dry absorbent material. 
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Research and Testing Laboratory of The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


NOTABLE example of the modern scientific research organi- 
A zation in industry is the Research Division of the Technical 
Department of The New Jersey Zinc Co. The group of 
aboratories which the Research Division comprises are located 
in a large concrete, brick-faced building, the design of which is 
centered on cleanliness and ventilation, as exemplified in the 
laboratory building of the Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
The laboratory building, situated in the center 
Pennsylvania, is 130 feet long by 66 feet wide, three stories high 


»f Palmerton, 


with basement. Electric power is received at a sub-station in 
the basement from the power-house, at 6,600 volts, and delivered 
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LABORATORY OF THE NEW JerSEY ZINC Co., PALMERTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


to the building switchboard at 440, 220 and 110 volts. There is 
also a motor generator set for direct current distributed by a 
three-wire system so that both 220 and 110 volts are available. 

In the basement are located all the general service equipment; 
chemical supply and receiving room; storage for samples; car- 
penter shop, machine shop and metal-testing room; and furnace 
and ceramic room, The numerous laboratories, experimental 
rooms, library and necessary offices are provided for on the first, 
second and third floors. Since the rubber industry is more par- 
ticularly interested in the work and equipment of the Rubber 
Section, brief mention only can be made of the remainder of 
the laboratory departments, although each is highly important in 
the research plan 

DEPARTMENTS 

On the first floor are three large analytical laboratories, zinc, 
hydrogen sulphide and electrolytic laboratories and testing de- 
partment offices. On the second floor are special and research 
iaboratories, Standards laboratory, rooms devoted to the Metal 
Section, offices of the Research Division, and the library. The 
latter comprises a collection of 3,000 volumes and copies of all 
the important technical periodicals, On the third floor are the 
physical, pigment grinding, fuel and ore, paint, sales, photo- 
graphic, microscopic, and analytical and experimental rubber 
laboratories 

THE RUBBER SECTION 
The work of the Rubber Section, like that of the other sections 


of the Research Division, has reference to developing new pi 


o 
& 


ments; improving the present product; keeping informed about 
ompetitive pigments; and guiding the sales and operating de- 
partments by technical advice. The Rubber Section also en- 
deavors to advance the interests of rubber goods manufacturers 


in two distinct ways: (1) By the discovery and development of 
new methods of test and lines of attack on pigment problems, 
and the development of a fresh series of deductions to correct 
and supplement old views and data derived from older and less 
scientific studies; (2) By applying this new knowledge under 
practical manufacturing conditions. 

The first of these objects is best studied in the laboratory 
and the second in the experimental manufacturing plant. 

RUBBER LABORATORY 

The rubber laboratory equipment comprises the usual facilities 
for analytical examination of rubber, resins, compounding ingre- 
dients and pigments, and for the analysis of vulcanized products. 
Its work deals with competitive products found in the market, 
as well as those developed in the course of 
experiment. 

RUBBER EXPERIMENTAL ROOM 

The equipment here is ample for investigat- 
ing experimentally problems of mixing, vul- 
canizing and testing rubber compositions. The 
machinery includes a motor-driven line of two 
experimental mills and a calender, steam-heated 
hydraulic platen press, horizontal steam vul- 
canizer with temperature control, aging oven, 
Avery testing machine for measuring tensile 
properties, and two machines of original de- 
sign for measuring abrasive resistance of tire 
treads, soling, heels, etc. 

TIRE PLANT 

The rubber factory is located within the en- 
closure of one of the zinc plants at Palmerton. 
It occupies a one-story structure about 40 by 40 
feet with ample overhead space, lighted and 
ventilated by a monitor roof. 

The machinery includes one 16 by 42 mixing mill, one large 
tubing machine for beads and treads, cutting table, stock-cooling 
table, building stand, hydraulic press heater with temperature 
control, tire-stripping table, hydraulic pump, air compressor and 
overhead crane for handling molds. 

There is no calender, all fabric preparation is done in a large 




















RUBBER EXPERIMENTAL AND TESTING Room 


commercial tire plant to specification. Calendering of rubber for 


sidewalls and similar strips is done on the experimental calender 

The core and mold designs and details of tire construction were 
adopted from the practice of a successful American manufacturer 
and tests are made to show the value of materials used 

The mold equipment permits making 3% fabric tires and 4, 
414 and 5-inch cord tires. Road tests are conducted on the 
company automobiles and interesting and valuable results will 
doubtless be secured. Thus will eventuate improved products for 
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EXPERIMENTAL TIRE PLANT—REMOVING CURED TIRE 


use of the rubber fuller knowledge of service 


requirements 
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A Better Standard of Tire Repairing 


By Roy R. Reid’ 


vulcanization have shaken the confidence of motorists in 

repaired and rebuilt casings, and in order to restore this 
belief in tire repairing, it is absolutely essential that the repairman 
be thoroughly trained in scientific and prac- 
tical methods. 

This does not mean that it is necessary 
for the man now in business to attend a 
vulcanizing school in order to become ac- 
quainted with the scientific principles in- 
volved. There are books published and 
many trade journals give hints on shop 
practices which he will do well to study 
and observe. However, the man just 
starting in business with no previous ex- 
perience should first attend a school of tire 
repairing and_ thoroughly 
master the profession. The 
success attained by graduates 
of such schools has already 
proved the advisability of 
such training. 

The man selling new tires 
who looks on the repair 
business as a “necessary evil” 
to the sale of tires had bet- 
ter not do any repairing at 
all, because it is more than 
likely that he has a lot to 
learn before his repairs will 
give satisfaction, An expert Moup 
repairman with a practical 
equipment are “lodestones” that will draw dollars, both in the 
sale of new tires and in the repair and rebuilding business itself. 

From extensive observation in various repair 
shops it appears that it is the seemingly “little 
things” in shop practice that are overlooked by 
the ordinary repair man. It is to the oversight 
of “little things” and the taking for granted 
that it will come out all right anyway that 
most repair failures can be attributed; conse- 
quently, this is an effort to correct such impres- 
sions and to emphasize the necessity of-observ- 
ing all principles which have been proven by 
years of experiment in repair schools and ex- 
perimental departments of manufacturers of re- 
pair equipment and new tires. 

CAREFUL INSPECTION ESSENTIAL 

Proper inspection of a casing before repairing 
or rebuilding is the first and most essential 
operation. The repair man is responsible if he 
repairs a blowout or local condition in a tire 


TH vatecane methods and half-knowledge of the principles of 












One-TuHiIrRD Circle RETREAD 


IN OPERATION 








without assuring himself that the balance of 
the casing needs no attention. A thorough in- 
spection entails examination both inside and out 
for various abuses and ailments. Determine 
their cause and the advisability of a repair which will save the 
customer money on the additional mileage obtained. 

To inspect the inside of a casing spread the beads apart with 
a tire spreader if the beads are stiff and look closely for fabric 
breaks, checked fabric, separated plies, loose cords, etc. By flex- 
ing the beads one may find whole or partial rim cuts or broken 


‘Western Rubber Mold Co., 243, 321-323 North Crawford Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


beads. Flexing the tread or hinge point below the edge of the 
tread may disclose tread cuts, worn tread, punctures, separated 
treads, etc. Look the entire casing over carefully for unnatural 
tread wear, fender cuts, sidewall cuts, chain wear, etc. 


CAUSES OF INJURIES 

Be able to tell the customer what causes injuries; he will ap- 
preciate it by giving you his business. 

Blowouts from bruises are caused by hitting obstructions in 
the road, the shock causing the fabric to stretch beyond its 
elasticity. The blowout may not result immediately, but after 
further running. 

Fabric breaks and separation of plies are due to underinflation, 
overloading, running in car tracks, or striking objects. 

Rim cuts result from overloading, underinflation, crooked rims, 
turning corners sharply, throwing the weight on one side of the 
car, and mounting straightside beads on quick-detachable rims. 

Stone bruises are caused by backing against curbs and rough, 
uneven roads. 

Separated treads and sidewalls are the result of neglected cuts 
into which sand or the elements penetrate and deteriorate the 
gum. 

Tread cuts result from running over sharp objects of any kind. 

Unnatural treadwear comes from jamming on the brakes, start- 
ing with a jerk, misalinement, car tracks, under or overvulcani- 
zation. 

Broken beads are due to hammering the bead with a heavy 
blow when applying, or turning corners sharply, the car being 
out of balance. 

TIRE CONSTRUCTION 

There are five principal parts to a tire, namely: carcass, tread, 
beads, sidewalls and breaker strip. The carcass consists of layers 
of cord or regular fabric laid together on the bias, and previously 
impregnated with rubber to hold the plies together and prevent 











Mover F, ApjusTABLE SECTIONAL Mop 


chafing. Cord fabric is made of strong cords laid side by side 
with widely spaced cross-threads holding them together. Regular 
building fabric is woven. Both are impregnated with rubber. 
The beads hold the tire on the rim. They are of three types— 
regular clincher, quick-detachable clincher and straightside. The 
regular clincher is most common on small sizes; the straightside, 
on larger sizes. The regular clincher bead is composed of a core 
of rubber over which the edges of the fabric or cord lap and form 
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a shoulder which fits into the up-curved edges of a clincher rim. 


The straightside bead is not elastic, being composed of twisted or 


plaited wire insulated with rubber. Being non-elastic it needs 


Ider to hold it on 


the clinchers do 


the rim, and straightside rims 
The quick-detachable 


no projecting shou 


er as 





~ . — 
MuLTiIpLeE TENSION INSIDE VULCANIZER ATTACHED TO SECTION 
Mo tps 
clincher is a combination of the other two types, and is fast be- 


coming obsolete in America 


The sidewall is a covering of rubber that protects the side of 
the tire from t elements, curb wear, etc. The breaker strip is 


the shock absorber that protects the carcass from the sharp knocks 
f id and holds the tread to the The 
yber compounded to resist wear on the road 


Carcass. 


tread is forme f rut 


CORD VS. FABRIC 











Cord tires are built up of fabric plies in tw 
ways—one ere the cords of each successive ply 
ross thos f other, and the other, where the 
plies are in groups of two to four, with the cords 
running in the same direction, the next group being 
reversed. Cords were originally 1/16 to 1/8 
n thickness t these are practically obsolete, the 
1/32-inch cord being only size now used 
standard d tabr e each strand is impreg- 
mated with rubber, friction has been reduced t 
ninimum. ( r resiliency is added ! nt 
ly the 4 rd ] g st ] ed r¢ and » ld 

| S¢ lv ef} } | re] i Mm 

The i t le up of vOvVE 
la I ( h side and sual S 1 
ranted ‘ r It ca , 
therefore. that — strands cross ea , 
there sa ‘4 eq ntly a great 
heat is genera in the fabric tir¢ 

REPAIRING BLOWOUTS 

Repairing tl rd tire differs little from the 
fabric The n t gs to take into considerati 
ire the direction of each layer of cord and to mak 
sure that the ns in the same direction as the 
ply it laps or Instead of barely lapping the cord 
fabric, each ply should lap one inch. Another im- 
portant point is th hor strip, necessary to keep 





the tire from giving away at the beads and causing a blowout. 
It will be understood that the first method given for repairing a 
blowout applies to fabrics. The different principles applying to 
cord repairs will be explained after the fabric method is given. 
REPAIRING BLOWOUTS IN FABRIC TIRES 
INSIDE METHOD 


} 


The inside method should be used in repairing blowouts when 


the injury is not too near either bead and sufficient purchase can 
the widest ply to extend over the bead. 


be obtained by allowing 
This method is most economical, both in labor and material, and 
to the 


does not give a repaired appearance casing. Of course, 


the inside method should never be used when the tread is gone 
it the point of repair and the outside plies are so badly worn 
or broken that to remove inner plies would take out the best 
plies of the tire. 

The number of plies to be removed is determined by the size 
of the casing and extent of the injury Up to 4-inch tires, two 


that is necessary; above this size, three plies, but 


this is largely a case of judgment as to the strength needed. 


plies are all 


rhe first step should be two and one-half inches from the edge 
of the When the 
ist ply is removed, clean and buff the inside of the casing and 


blow, and each successive ply, one inch farther. 
apply at least two coats of cement, first coat light, second heavy 
If the cement is of a nature to require more than two coats, give 
Allow each coat to dry thoroughly. 

Fill up the break with cushion gum and run a layer of cushion 
about one-half inch wide around the edge of the break. Fill in 
each ply of fabric, lapping about 1/8 of an inch. Add one or two 
plies more than were removed and on large blows or when close 
bead, lift the chafing strip and lap the last ply across the 
flat part of 


it a light third coat. 


to one 
the bead 
OUTSIDE METHOD 
When an inside section will not give sufficient strength, em- 
ploy the outside method for repairing. First determine the num- 


ber of plies of fabric to be removed by the following table: 


If the casing has 4 plies, remove 2 plies 
If the casing has 5 plies, remove 2 plies 
If the casing has 6 plies, remove 3 plies 
If the casing has 7 plies, remove 3 plies 
If the casing has 8 plies, remove 4 plies 


— 


One-Tuirp Crrccte Retreap Moitp AND Various TreAD DESIGNS 
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To determine how far each way to remove the sidewall rubber 
and to peel back the tread, measure 4% inches from each edge 
of the break, when two plies are to be removed; 5% inches for 
three plies; 6% inches for four plies. Cut the sidewall rubber 
down to the fabric on each side of the tread, just below the breaker 
and make a layback of the tread by cutting across diagonally, lift- 
ing up with a screw driver and peeling back tread and breaker. 
Hold the tread back with double pointed hooks made of soft wire. 
It the tire is to be retreaded, peel off the tread entirely. Cut down 
the sidewall rubber where marked, taking care not to cut the 
fabric. Cut inside of this about one inch and peel off the strip 
of rubber. 

With the notched knife cut one ply of fabric from toe to toe 
of the bead %-inch from where the sidewall rubber was removed, 
and by lifting up with a screw driver at the corner, peel off 
with pliers. Cut the next ply on a margin of one inch from the 
first cut, and if more plies are to be removed have a one-inch 
margin for each succeeding ply. The last ply taken out should 
be two inches from the edge of the blowout. 

If the cut is very large or in the center of the tread, go over 


oth beads; if it is on the side, go over one bead and to tl 


1€ Op 
posite side of the tread, below the flexing point of the tire. 

Buff all parts of the casing inside and out, bevel the old rubber 
and buff the under side of the tread. Wash with high-test gaso- 
line and give three coats of cement, first and last light, second 
heavy. Allow each coat to dry thoroughly. Cover with cushion 
stock outside, roll and prick out all air bubbles. 

Replace the removed plies of fabric with new plies, lapping 
the joints of first plies 4% of an inch and last ply %-inch on out- 
side ply. Allow the last ply to go over the toe of the bead and 
lap inside %4-inch. Replace the chafing strip, lapping one inch up 
on the sidewall from the heel of the bead and one inch inside. 
Replace the sidewall with one ply of 1/16-inch stock %-inch above 
the crotch of the bead and up to tread. Cover exposed fabric with 
cushion under tread. Apply a strip of cushion on the edges and re- 
place the tread, rolling down securely. Fill in a strip of 1/16-inch 
stock at the tread if the thickness of the sidewall makes it neces- 
sary. Fill in the splice of the tread with one ply of cushion and 
the balance with tread stock. Skive all rough edges. Fill up the 
cut with cushion inside of the tire and put a three-ply shoe in- 
side. Be sure the shoe laps about 1%4 inches beyond the widest 
ply of fabric outside and extends from toe to toe of the beads. 

When a casing is ready for curing, open the escape valve at 
the end of the mold to be sure of dry blue steam. If the tread 
is all intact, pack it with a soapstone mash or wood pulp and 
plaster of Paris mash to keep from flattening out the anti-skid 
design. 

Before inserting the air bag inside of the casing, soapstone 
the inside of the casing freely to prevent the air bag sticking to 
the repair. Regardless of the number on the air bag take par- 
ticular care to see that the size of the bag is neither too large 
nor too small. Should it be too small and the next size too large, 
it will be necessary to pad out with plies of rubber or old fabric. 
\ little experience will soon teach one when an air bag fits a 
casing properly. 

If a tire is a clincher, place the bead molds over the beads 
at the section that is to be repaired, dividing the molds up equally 
on the repair. Dust soapstone into the mold and on the tire 
to prevent sticking to the mold. Then place the tire in the mold, 
adjust the cavity clamp and tighten it down until the bead 
mold fits snugly on the tire. Then inflate the air bag from 65 
to 80 pounds, according to the size of the tire, and cure as recom- 
mended for the stock used. 

To remove the casing from the mold, first release the air from 
the bag, then loosen the cavity clamps, and if the tire is of the 
clincher type, lift the tire and bead plates from the mold together. 
In placing a straightside tire in the mold and removing it, the 


bead plates may be placed on the tire after the tire is put in the 
mold and removed before taking the tire out of the mold. 

A piece of old flap used on top of the air bag where the bead 
molds come together will add greatly to the life of the air bag. 
Always use the same size bag in a certain size and style of casing 
for best results. Use one air bag for straightside, and another 
for clincher casings. Allowing the bag to remain in the same 
shape all the time increases its life. The air bag should be two 
inches shorter than the cavity of vulcanizer in which it is used. 
\lways discharge air from the bag before loosening the clamps 
removing it from the tire. Never handle the air bag by its 


stem 
REPAIRING BLOWOUTS IN CORD TIRES 
Cut down sections on any cord tires, except the old-style cord 


in the same manner as for cutting down fabric tires. In replacing 
the plies where they are arranged in groups instead of alternately 
crossing each other, it is necessary to take care that the new 
cords run in the same direction outside as the group removed 
The tire should always be reinforced inside with a shoe of the 
same number of plies of cord running in the same direction as 
those removed from the outside 

A large blowout in a cord tire should be cut down for a full 
section by the outside method, but cuts or punctures of not more 
than one inch in length may be repaired from the inside, without 
disturbing the tread, by the application of a cord patch built up 
of alternate plies of cord fabric. The injury on the outside of the 
tire should be skived out clean with a rat-tail file, then cemented 
and filled up in the same way as explained for tread cuts on 
fabric tires. 

Cure all sections over the inside vulcanizer, as well as in the 
section mold. 


REPAIRING OLD-STYLE TWO AND FOUR-PLY CORD TIRES 

The old style cord differs from other cord tires in that there 
are only two to four plies of fabric. In repairing two-ply tires 
it is necessary to remove only the cords that are injured. If the 
injured cords are on the outside, make a layback the same as on 
any other tire. Remove the plies of cord from bead to bead. 
If the inside plies are the only ones affected, they may be re- 
moved from the inside without disturbing the outside of the tire. 
The tire may then be buffed and cemented and replaced with the 
same number of cords of the same size and type as those removed. 
The number and type are stamped on the sidewall of the tire. 
If these cords are not obtainable from another tire or from the 
manufacturer, and the number of cords removed should be not 
more than ten, it may be repaired by laying in strips of cord 
fabric, entirely filling up the space. 

Where not more than four cords are broken in one place, they 
may be replaced without removing the cord from bead to bead, 
by simply stepping out all but one broken cord, breaking the 
splices in different places an inch apart. Do not attempt to re- 
pair this nature of injury on more than four cords. Always use 
a 1/16-inch ply of cushion gum between the two-ply cords and 
under the breaker. 

Repairing a blowout on the four-ply cord is different from the 
two-ply repair in that one outside ply and one inside ply are 
removed and reinforced inside with a cord patch of alternate plies 
of cord fabric. When one ply only is affected, remove only that 
ply, if it is outside or inside, otherwise reinforce inside with a 


cord shoe. 


MASON CORD TIRES REDUCED FIFTEEN PER CENT 

\ price reduction of 15 per cent on Mason cord tires and 
tubes, which includes a reduction on solid truck tires to lower 
than pre-war prices, became effective October 18. Mason tires 
are, according to announcement, handled by more than 6,000 
dealers. 
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Magnesium Carbonate as a Compounding Ingredient in Rubber 


A Brief of Experimental Investigation at the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research of the University 
of Pittsburgh, by the Magnesia Association Fellowship 


\LCINED magnesia, magnesium oxide, has long been used as 


an inorgat vulcanization accelerator, and the rubber in- 


dustry has used some quantities of basic magnesium car- 
ingredient and as an auxiliary aid to 


mnding 
bonate as a ¢ mpounding 
i view oO 


vulcanization with organic amino accelerators; but in 
the fact that the ate of magnesia has such a remarkable 
reinforcing effec bber and imparts to it physical prop- 
erties which seem to be characteristic of this filler alone, it 
acturers have given this material insuf- 
advisable to 


aging qual- 


appears that rubber manut: 
seemed 


ficier tion. Therefore, it 


it study and atter 


make a complete study of the physical properties and 


ities of rubber npounded with basic magnesium carbonate 
with various rganic and organic accelerators, and in combina 


nly used compounding ingredients 


MAGNESIA IN GENERAL 





Light carbonate of magnesia, identical with the “magnesia alba 
of the pharmacist, is a basic hydrated magnesium carbor 
having approximately the composition represented by the formula, 
4MeCO,.Mg(OH),..5H,O In the process of manufacture it 
results as a bulky precipitate from boiling a solution of magnesium 
bicarbonate, and its composition varies with the conditions of 
precipitation, but is quite constant when rigid control of these 


conditions is maintained, particularly the concentration of the 


solution and the rate of heating. Corresponding to this composi- 


tion the pure bas carbonate will show an ignition 


loss, on samples free from moisture, varying from 


By heating at 265 degrees C. 


about 54.5 per cent to 56.8 per cent. 








for 24 hours, practically all the combined water may driven off 
without causing any preciable further decomposition of the 
carbonate or loss of carbon dioxide The pi material 





will ordinarily contain only traces of iron and alumina and should 
not show on analysis more than a small percentage lime as 
calcium carbonate 


The it magnesium carbonate is an extremely 





It is very insoluble, only 
The 


distinct acicular 


white inert powder. 
of the oxide dissolving in one liter of water. 


finely-divided, 
about 0.035-gn 


vidual particles of the carbonate have a 





the carbonate is pulverized in the man- 


) roken 


up and the 
rsed. Under 
wder is found to consist mainly of particles 


l micron or smaller, with som« 


of the crystals are 


y 





ke aggregates are completely disp« 





larger crys- 
‘ r +h nN: icl , ; h ryt leat 
itormity of the particies vary in the oduct 


m different manufacturers, depending upon the conditions of 


1 the completeness of the pulverization process 
The pure material very bulky, enclosing several times its own 
volume of air, and has an absolute density of 2.18. 

It should be noted here that the properties of the precipitated 
ate are entirely distinct from and superior to 


magnesium carl 


those of ground magnesite rock, with relation to their effect on the 


physical properties of rubber, since the latter is very coarse and 
has no value other than that of an inert diluent. 
ONE OF THE ACTIVE FILLERS 

The experimental work on the use of basic magnesium carbonate 

as a con inding ingredient has shown that it belongs definitely 

to the class of reinforcing pigments, designated sometimes as 


in this class are also zinc oxide, gas 
finer clays. The general effect of th 
arbonate to a rubber compound is to 


cluded 
and the 
addition of magnesium 


“active” fillers. I: 
black, lampblack 


while at the same time increasing 


stiffen, harden and toughen it, 


the tensile strength, when not used in excessive amounts. In 
rubber cured with 5.0 per cent of sulphur and containing sufficient 
litharge as accelerator, to give a flat “state of cure” curve over 
a vulcanization period of 40 to 50 minutes at 42 pounds steam 
(143 degrees C.), the maximum reinforcing effect is 


pressure 
given by 9 volumes of magnesium carbonate per 100 volumes of 


r, corresponding to about 21 parts by weight on the rubber. 
a pale crépe rubber basic mix having a tensile strength of 
2575 pounds per square inch, the addition of 9 volumes of magne- 

The 


ultimate elongation is decreased by the same addition from 700 








sium carbonate increases the tensile strength to 3000 pounds. 


per cent to 655 per cent, giving a rubber which is appreciably less 
The tensile product is increased from 205 to 227, bu 


the reinforcing effect is more forcibly 


o 


resilient. 


real significance of 


shown by the results of the application of the concept and method 
f W. B. Wiegand to the study of resilient energy capacity. 
[he basic mix described above shows resilient energy capacity 


318 foot-pounds per cubic inch of the compounded rubber, while 
1 compound containing 9 volumes of magnesium carbonate shows 
475 foot-pounds energy capacity, or an increase of 49 per cent. 


1e stress-strain curve for rubber so compounded is quite flat over 
the greater portion of its length, and except for the first stresses 
ipplied shows a behavior very nearly in accord with Hook’s law, 
i The total energy 
of resilience being derived from the area between the stress-strain 


that is, proportionality of stress to deformation, 


curve and the elongation axis, it is not difficult to understand why 
rubber compounded with magnesium carbonate shows high energy 
of resilience, since the stock has high tensile strength, high 
ultimate elongation and a fairly flat stress-strain curve; therefore, 
the area included in its projection on the elongation axis is large. 
Total energy of resilience, according to Wiegand, is a measure of 
abrasive wear, and it is quite apparent that 
arbonate has a definitely beneficial effect on this prop- 





magnesium 
erty of rubber. 
VIEWED AS A COMPOUND INGREDIENT 

In rubber compounded with magnesium carbonate the tensile 
less than that of the basic mix until 
100 volumes of 
falls off quite uniformly with further additions 
tensile product falls below that of the basic 
mix when 15 volumes are used, owing to the great stiffening 
effect of this filler, but it is noteworthy that the total energy of 
resistance to abrasive wear—is greater than 


strength does not 


become 


20 volumes of the filler have been added per 


er, and then 


rub 
of the filler. The 


resilience—index of 
that of the basic mix until more than 25 volumes of filler have 
been used. 

Magnesium carbonate cannot be used as a white pigment in 
ue to the fact that it has practically no pigmenting effect 
or covering power when compounded. It is so neutral in its 
ffect that a sheet of rubber compounded with only 20 volumes 
)f magnesium carbonate will be nearly as translucent, until made 
opaque by “blooming,” as rubber containing no filler whatever. 
This may value in preparing colored rubber articles, where 
ller is necessary and it is desired to use one which 


will not mask the pigment used for coloring, making the use of 


rubber, d 


be of 
a reinforcing fi 
a larger amount of color necessary. 

Rubber compounded with magnesium carbonate has naturally 
a very low specific gravity, due to the low density of the filler. 
This is a particular advantage in the case of many rubber ar- 
ticles for personal use, such as boots, shoe soles, and heels, where 
the combination of high tensile properties, resilience, wear re- 
and lightness is desirable. 


sistance 
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AS TO ITS LIMITATIONS 

There are two natural limitations on the use of magnesium 
carbonate as a compounding ingredient. The first is that, be- 
cause the maximum reinforcing effect is obtained by the addition 
of only about 21 parts by weight of the filler to 100 parts of 
rubber, it will not be most economical to use this filler for its 
reinforcing effect in greater proportions than that, unless it is 
desired to make a particularly stiff rubber. Magnesium carbonate, 
at present prices, costs somewhat more per unit of volume of 
the finished product than does the rubber entering into it, and 
must, therefore, be used only for its reinforcing effect and not 
as a diluent. When an inert filler is needed and no reinforcing 
effect desired, it will, of course, be cheaper to use materials such 
as clay, barytes, or precipitated chalk. 

The second limitation of the use of magnesium carbonate lies 
in the fact that this material imparts high permanent set to 
rubber. This seems to be related quite closely to the definitely 
crystalline character of the magnesium carbonate particles. When 
the permanent set test is carried out according to the method 
recommended by the Physical Testing Committee of the Rubber 
Division, American Chemical Society, it is found that 9 volumes 
of the filler produce a permanent set of 23.0 per cent, while 30.0 
per cent set results when 20 volumes of the filler are used. The 
explanation usually offered for the high permanent set effect is 
that, when the rubber is placed under tension, the crystals shift 
their positions, due to the poor bonding between the particles and 
the rubber matrix, so that when the tension is released the rub- 
ber cannot return to its original position. With larger propor- 
tions of filler the interlocking of the crystals with each other 
when the stress is removed may account for the higher set values 
obtained. 

MIXING MAGNESIUM OXIDE AND ZINC OXIDE 

An experimental study of the physical properties of rubber 
compounded with mixtures of zinc oxide and magnesium carbo- 
nate, containing 20 volumes of total filler, for the purpose of 
comparing the effect of these two fillers, has shown that mag- 
nesium carbonate gives tensile strength and resilient energy ca- 
pacity equal to that obtained by the use of an equal volume 
of zinc oxide, while mixtures of the two fillers give slightly higher 


values for these properties than when either one is used alone. 
The magnesium carbonate stocks and the stocks containing the 
larger proportions of this filler are quite appreciably stiffer and 
harder than the stock containing zinc oxide alone. 


AGING QUALITIES IN RUBBER COMPOUNDS 
As far as the investigation of the aging qualities of rubber com- 
pounded with magnesium carbonate has been carried, it has been 
found to compare quite favorably with zinc oxide, both by the 
accelerated aging test and weathering tests, especially when the 
magnesium carbonate replaces only about half the zinc oxide in 
the compound. 


HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH OBTAINED 

Mention of the use of magnesium carbonate as a compounding 
ingredient in rubber has seldom been made in the literature of 
rubber chemistry, and, with the exception of a recent paper by 
C. O. North, practically no data regarding its effect on the physical 
properties have been published. North’s results are, in general, 
in quite good accord with those described above, although his 
cures were made with rubber and sulphur alone and could not, 
therefore, be expected to give identical results, nor may all his 
figures be strictly reproducible in technical mixes. His data 
show, however, that magnesium carbonate gives high tensile 
strength. For ultimate elongation, however, he obtained higher 
values than have been obtained in this work and his data indi- 
cate that zinc oxide gives less resilient rubber than does mag- 
nesium carbonate, whereas in this work the opposite has been 
found to be the case. This difference may be explained by the 
fact that North used one grade of zinc oxide and in this work a 
quite different grade was used, with litharge as an accelerator. 
He laid particular emphasis on the fact that magnesium car- 
bonate, when used in suitable proportions, 6 to 15 volumes per 
100 volumes of rubber, gave the highest tensile product of any 
of the reinforcing pigments he studied. Tensile product, “cor- 
rected” to the basis of 100 per cent rubber, was also highest 
for magnesium carbonate in the same proportions. The high 
permanent set given by magnesium carbonate appeared to him 
as the principal reason why larger quantities of this filler have 
not been used. 





9 245,195 Motor Cars and Trucks 


Registered First Six Months, 1921 * 


By Andrew P. Anderson’ 


TOTAL of 9,245,195 passenger cars, trucks and commercial 
A vehicles and also 28,114 trailers and 177,234 motor cycles 

were registered in the 48 states and the district of Columbia, 
during the six months, January 1 to July 1, 1921. As a result 
of these registrations and the licensing of chauffeurs, operators, 
etc., the several states collected during this period a total gross 
revenue amounting to $108,213,165.33. 

While the present registration figures are not fairly comparable 
with those for the year 1920, it is interesting to note that on 
July 1 of this year there had been registered 13,244 more cars, 
but 61,868 less motor cycles, than were registered during the 
entire year of 1920. Of the several states 21 already show an 
increase over and above the total registration for 1920, while 
only 12 states show a decrease of more than 5,000 cars each. This 
decrease is probably due in part to leniency in enforcing the 
registration provisions during the present financial depression and 
in part to the fact that not a few people owning cars or trucks 





*Public Roads, September, 1921. Published by the U. S. D t f 
Agriculture, Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, D, C, apaanesin 
Highway engineer, Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, D. C. 


have found it financially impossible or inadvisable to operate these 
vehicles and have let them remain in the garage. 

At the present time every state requires an annual registration 
of all passenger cars, trucks or commercial vehicles and motor 
cycles before they can be used on the public roads. Minnesota, 
the last state to require annual registration, passed such an act this 
year which became effective on April 15, 

The total registration revenues collected in 1920 amounted to 
$102,546,212.25. The registration revenues collected to July 1 
of this year amounted to $108,213,165.33, an increase of $5,666,- 
953.08 over those collected for the entire year 1920. Of the 1920 
registration revenues a grand total of $97,671,742.10, or 95 per 
cent of the gross receipts, was available for road work. Of the 
registration revenues collected during the first six months of this 
year $101,793,416, or 94 per cent of the gross receipts, is available 
for road work, either by the state highway departments or the 
local road officials. This apparent percentage decrease is due to 
the fact that in some states the funds do not become available 
until the close of the year. Of the total devoted to road work 
in 1920, 79 per cent was expended by or under the supervision of 
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the state highway departments. During the first six months of 


1921 this proportion had increased to 81 per cent 


TWELVE STATES HAVE PROVIDED FOR A TAX ON GASOLINE 

















The motor vehicle has also proved to be an indirect source of 
road revenues in a large number of states. Prior to this year, 
Colorado, Kentucky, New Mexico, and Oregon had levied 2 tax 
on gasoline luring the present year the states of Arkansas, 
Arizona, Georgia, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
and Washingt have passed a gasoline tax, while other st: 
ave the question of passing such a tax under consideratior 
tate of I i ; ten s measure into its new con- 
stitution 

nly 13 st g t mation as t the size tf the 
t und s registered during the six months 
These lata are Q1v¢ Table 1 The e, however, not lirectly 

mparable d the ving reasons: So far as legislative 
registration enact t I cerned there is as yet no uni- 
ersally ac ed st 1 as to what constitutes a motor truck 
In some state not rs are registered the same basis; 
n others or $ ing solid tires are classed as trucks, while 
n others a é es used for carrying freight or merchan- 
dise of a k whatever are classed as trucks. Even those 
states w ‘ r a separate registration for motor trucks 
lo not employ the same isis for designating the size of the 

hicle Some state sé e total weight of the loaded vehicle, 
thers the weight I tie wnloaded vehicle yr the weight of the 
chassis, and st thers use such indefinite bases as the horse- 
power, or the st the vehicle 

It is interesting t e, however, that of the 10 states reporting 
4 total of 91,488 truck and commercial car registrations based on 
rated carrying ca ty, 46.8 per cent were 1 ton or less, 48.2 per 

etween 1 and 3-ton, 4.6 pet ent between 3 and 5-ton, 

f a per cent over 5-ton capacity. Two states having 

1 total of 50,072 truck and commercial car registrations based on 
the total loaded weight of the vehicle show the following group- 
ing: One ton or less, 53 per cent; 1 to 3-ton, 29 per cent; 3 to 5- 
ton, 11 per cent; 5 to 8-ton, 6 per cent; and above 8-ton, only 1 
per cent. One state having a total of 51,503 truck registrations 
based on weight assis shows the following grouping: Between 
1 and 3 ton, 81.8 per cent, between 3 and 5 ton, 17.7 per cent, and 

y 0.5 of a per cent over 5 ton 

The registration of passenger cars, motor trucks, and com- 
mercial vehicles, taxis and buses, trailers and motor cycles is 
given in Table 2. Nine states still fail to segregate their registra- 
tion data so as to show the number of trucks or commercial cars 
within their borders. Only 7 states and the District of Columbia 
reported the number of taxis and buses, and only 19 states had 
any data as to the number of trailers 


SIZES 


Taste 1. TrucK AND COMMERCIAL CAR REGISTRATION BY 
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Tasie 2, Moror-vVEHICLE REGISTRATIONS JANUARY | To JuLy 1, 1921 


Total car Pas- Trucksand Taxis 
andtruck senger ccmmer- and 
State registrations cars cial cars buses Trailers 
Alabama 78,761 46,252 8,867 3,642 
AriZzOMA 2.02.00 70,375 126,328 23,475 372 ee 
Arkansas 58,287 . 8 


California . 2,€61 


Colorado .. . 119,867 11 
































Connecticut 4 48 £21,095 . ; 
Delaware ...... 18,800 18,800 %) 56 
District uf Colum- 
| eae 42,377 %35,654 75,448 ! — 
Florics 89,795 76,323 13,345 (3) 
Geor ° 118,452 118.652 (*) 
Idaho 46,035 46,035 (5) 
Illinois 580,345 512,541 67,804 ene 
Ir i 44.890 309,450 35.444 1,401 
Low ’ 2 313 
Xansas : 1 398 
e ky . 1,034 
I siana* 49 
Ma 172 
51 195 4.062 
77 49 401 10,013 
432 44, 382 §.252 
283,000 43270,000 13,04 ,684 3,0 
48,100 
> 
0 ee 
1 232 
g 
e¢ . 
-E6 
25,00 4.000 
North Carolina 8) 
North Dakota 
ne’. eases 4.283 
klak a 
vania 1,560 
Islanc 16 
Carclir 44 
se 
a ineeb tis 
ngtor 708 577 
Virgir 
Wisconsin 5 sos 
Vyoming 12 ee 
Total 37,658 28,114 177,234 
®Petimated 
‘Does not include 109 non-resident passenger cars 
2Dcees not include 6 non-resident motor trucks 
Registration became effective May 1 21 
‘Includ and trailers 
Include 
*Does sident passenger cars 
"Dees t lent motor trucks 
‘Incl ed nder r trucks 
Dees net include 821 non-resident passenger cars 


ude 2.053 motcr bicycles and side cars 
1 passenger cars. 

Does not inc 216 non-resident mctor trucks. 
Dees uot include 200 non-resident passenger cars. 

“Does not include 268 passenger cars 

“Poes not include 82,798 non-resident passenger cars 

t le cars 

lors not include 50 nen-resident passenger cars. 


98 non-resident 


de 
ron-Tesid + 
non-resiacen 


les si 





‘Dees not include 339 non-resident passenger cars. 
‘Includes taxis, buses and trailers. 





S. A. E. PROPOSED STANDARD TIRE SIZES 

The Tire Rim Division of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers proposes to limit the tires and 
cars and motor trucks to a few standard sizes. While the proposi- 
tion has met with the approval of The Rubber Association of 
America, it has still to be passed upon by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce and the Society of Automotive Engineers 
are as follows: 


and 
rims for passenger 


The proposed tire and rim sizes 


Rin lire Size 

a — Tire Seat 

Size Type Regular Oversize Diameter 
30x3% ( 30x3% 31x4 23 
2 ‘ ss x4 23 
x4 SS 2x4 3x44 4 
2x4 SS 32x4 33x5 23 
4x4 Ss 34x44 35x5 25 
34x5 SS 34x5 36x6 24 
36x¢ Ss 6x6 38x7 24 
38x7 Ss 38x7 40x8 24 
40x8 SS 40x8 42x9 24 
44x10 SS 44x1/ 24 
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Rubber Shock Insulators For Buses' 


HE automobile passenger bus mounted on solid tires affords 
T comfortable riding only under the most favorable conditions 
when the shocks on the running gear are minimized. For this 
reason buses are commonly equipped with giant pneumatics to 


gain easy riding over the usual rough roads. This necessity 
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f RUBBER SHOCK /NSi LATOR 
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—SILTALLIC LINER 








Fic 1. Rupper SHock INSULATOR INCASED IN METAL Box 


seemed to indicate that solid tires are hopelessly outclassed for 
passenger service, regardless of their greater economy in first 
cost, better mileage and freedom from disabling accidents. Such, 
however, is evidently not the case, owing to a recently invented 
rubber shock-absorber which has been under test and develop- 
ment for the past two years. 
SHACKLE SPRING SUSPENSION 

The usual method for carrying the “sprung” load on an automo 
bile bus chassis is to connect the frame to the springs by mears 
of a metal shackle. This method fails to eliminate vibration to 
the extent desired, and the first solution for easy riding led to 
adopting the pneumatic tire for buses and trucks. The elimina- 
tion of the pneumatic tire without loss of easy riding quality 
and a large de- 
crease in the cost 





of bus operation 


‘ was accomplished 
s by interposing a 
_ rubber block or 
- shock insulator to 






— carry the sprung 


| ie, load on the steel 


D7 





4 spring. 
= _ RUBBER SHOCK INSULAT. 
RUBBER SHOCK 
INSULATOR 


The form of the 
rubber shock insu- 
lator is indicated 
in Fig. 1, where it 
is shown in place 
Fic. 2. Rupper SHocK INSULATOR APPLIED in a metal box at- 

TO FRONT SPRINGS tached to the frame 
of the chassis and 











supporting the front ends of two leaves of the rear steel spring. 
These ends are encased in a metal liner for protection of the 
rubber. Fig. 2 illustrates the rubber shock insulator applied to 
the front springs. In this case the metal liners are not needed 
because these have much less motion than the rear springs. 
Fig. 3 is a view of the rubber spring hanger as applied at the 


Data and illustrations supplied by C. Saurer, of the International Motor 
- y ¥ 


Co., New York, 


I 


rear axle of a bus and shows the close construction permitted by 
its use 

The density of the rubber employed is essentially that used in a 
solid tire. When in service under a 6'%-ton load the rubbers 
are under a compression of about 180 pounds per square inch, 
The ends of the springs are so supported in the rubber that the 
springs can deflect as well as take the thrust in the usual man- 
ner. Fig. 4 is a view of the rubber spring blocks as molded; the 
left one is a rear and the right one a front block for a 2'%-ton 
truck. 

VIBRATION TESTS 

Exhaustive series of tests under a variety of load, speed and 
road conditions, have demonstrated by means of a seismograph, 
the remarkable efficiency of the insulators in dampening vibration 
and producing easy riding on solid tires of the high crown and 
ushion types. 

SEISMOGRAPH 

The seismograph used in studying the dampening effect of the 
rubber shock insulators was of special design shown in Fig. 5. 
Its construction is as follows: 

Mounted in a rigid steel frame is a metal drum onto which 





Fic 3. Rupper Sprinc HANGER APPLIED TO REAR AXLE 


s wound the record paper from a spool at the opposite end of 
the frame. The axis of the drum is vertical and is driven 
through worm gearing; the worm shaft being driven from the 
front wheel by a flexible shaft. The worm gearing is arranged 
to give either of two reductions—1024 to 1 or 32 to 1. The drum 
makes one revolution per 
mile or. one revolution 
each 165 feet, depending 
on which ratio is used. 
On the upper edge of the 
drum are ten cams, 





equally spaced, which trip 
a pencil holder and rec- 
ord distances of 1/10- 
mile or 1/320-mile, de- 
pending on the ratio used ne. ene veewe thats 
\ phonograph motor Fic. 4. Rupper Sprinc BLocKs For 
governed to record sec- 2%-Ton Truck 
onds is mounted near the 
recording drum and trips a pencil which marks periods of time 
near the bottom of the record. 

The seismograph pencil is held on a light arm pivoted on single- 
point bearings and provided with an aluminum leaf spring to 
hold the pencil against the record paper. The pencil arm is 
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horizontal, and is tangential drum, the recording pencil 


touching the paper at the point of tangency. On the opposite 
f +h ’ ] rm 1 10 h ~-1] 

end of the pencil arm is a weight which slides vertically on a 

central post. This weight is actuated by the vertical movement 


of the chassis on which the instrument is placed. The weight is 
by a coil Spi ] 


nalmes 
rebound 


below and a lighter spring above pre- 





supported 

vents excessive The movement of the weight is further 

dampened by an air dash-pot with adjustable valves, so that the 
' 


damping effect may be accurately As the weight moves 


up and down from chassis vibration, the pencil leaves a series of 


arcs t 1 paper, the length of these arcs varying witl 
the moveme e weight 

A stationary pencil mounted on the frame leaves a horizontal 
line midway é the top and bottom of the paper. This line 
is c dent th the seism aph pencil when the truck is at 
rest, a 5 S ise line or guide from which to measure 





5. SEISMOGRAPH FOR REcCoRDING DAMPENING EFFECT OF 


ric 
Rupper SHOCK INSULATORS 
The entire c ism is enclosed in a glass case with sliding 
joors in both top and sides. The base of the instrument is pro- 
ied with legs ch may be screwed to the floor of the truck 


ir in any location desired, the length of the flexible driving 


shaft varying with location. A lever below the glass case throws 
the gearing out of mesh so that the record may be stopped or 


started at will, regardless of the movement of the vehicle. 








Two arts are shown, Figs. 6 and 7, giving the record of 
vibrations rt me conditions of load, speed, road surface 
1 obstacles en tered. All points on each curve correspond. 
It is plainly evident how much more rapid is the dampening effect 
- een | 
~~ 
—— —— — 
\ 

al 
_— + 
Fic. 6, SersMocRAPH RecorD OF VIBRATIONS OF STANDARD SPRING 

SHACKLES AND PNEUMATIC TIRES 
given by the rubber shock insulation and solid tires than that by 


standard spring shackles and pneumatic tires. 
HEAT TESTS 
Comparative temperature tests on rear springs between stand- 


ard springs and springs equipped with rubber shock insulators 
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SEISMOGRAPH RECORD OF VIBRATIONS OF RUBBER SHOCK 
INSULATORS AND Soiip TIRES 


Fic. 7. 


are shown in the following tables. Each line of figures represents 
the degrees F. observed on a separate continuous trip. 


TasBLe A. RupBer SHOCK INSULATORS 


Front Spring Rear Spring 
needs ai a ata 
Front Rear Rvbber Front Rear Front Rear 
Air Street Tires Tires Blocks End End End Center End 
74 83 93 94 72 67 67 82 75 82 
74 #3 3 4 72 67 67 Se 78 86 
7 s 10 1 78 77 77 83 G3 
85 126 12¢ 81 80 8 < 98 
68 2 op ) “— 62 62 74 69 74 
68 72 90 ‘ 62 62 7¢ 71 76 
Taste B. STANDARD SPRING SHACKLES 
Front Spring Rear Spring 
— — — _ e_ —, 
Front Rear Fron Rear Front Rear 
Air S t lires Tires End End End Cente End 
74 83 9: o4 71 71 ] - 102 
74 93 “4 g 72 2 4 106 
79 111 111 82 d 94 120 
88 8 12 126 8 ”) 1 101 124 
é 90 ( 68 R4 7 86 
68 72 90 P 69 86 7 89 
It is evident from the above tests that the use of rubber shock 


insulators eliminates sufficient deflection to reduce the heat in the 
rear springs from 10 to 20 degrees. 

Many advantages might be named resulting from the use of the 
shock insulators, one of the most interesting being that they ren- 
der a bus or truck on solid tires as easy riding, at least, as pneu- 
matic tires. 
TESTS TO DETERMINE DETERIORATION OF RUBBERIZED 

FABRICS 

A meeting of great importance to the raincoat industry was 
held in New York City last January when rubberizers, cloth 
converters, and dyers interested in the manufacture of raincoats, 
attempted to arrive at an understanding regarding the use of 
certain dyes which tend to cause the deterioration of rubber. 
The tests then suggested and begun are now almost completed, 
the results will soon be published. Fabrics treat- 
ed with supposedly injurious chemicals will continue to be 
analyzed at stated intervals, normal atmospheric tests will be 
used, while the premature aging test, although not an exact 
science, can furnish much information of great value, The com- 
mittee on specifications includes: EE. Montalent, of H. A. Metz 
Co., representing dye stuff manufacturers; J. F. Warner, of 
the Bronx Co., representing finishers; Alfred L. Helwitz, of 
Alfred L. Helwitz & Co., representing converters; and Harold 
D. Mitchell, of the Vulcan Proofing Co., representing rubberizers. 


MINTITE 
Mintite is a patented finish for rubber surfaces, It consists 
of powdered mica of water-white color in a finely divided flex- 
It is of light specific gravity and suitable for 
mastication or for dusting the surface after 





and 


ible condition. 
incorporation by 
vulcanization. 
The application of the material does not require any special 
machinery and the advantages claimed from its use are important. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


SOLS AND GELS OF VULCANIZED RUBBER" 
ELS of vulcanized rubber are easily prepared by immersion 
(3 in a suitable liquid; such gels cannot be dispersed within 
moderate ranges of temperature, however great the excess 
of solvent. If the temperature is high and the heating prolonged, 
complete dispersion may be obtained, but the caoutchouc is de- 
graded, broken down, and decomposed. When recovered it is 
found to be soft and sticky and to have lost its useful properties. 

The swelling of vulcanized rubber has been studied quantita- 
tively both as regards the specific effect of different swelling agents 
and the condition, physical and chemical, of the vulcanized rub- 
ber. Broadly speaking, the higher the vulcanization coefficient, 
that is, the percentage of combined sulphur calculated on the 
amount of rubber used in the mixing, the less the swelling. 
With very low coefficients, such as one-half unit or less, disper- 
sion of the rubber may take place on long immersion, but with 
medium coefficients, such as are technically employed in soft 
rubber goods—say, two or three units, no dispersion takes place 
in any chemically inactive solvent, however long the specimen 
be immersed. 

With a view to the preparation of vulcanized rubber sols with 
medium coefficients attempts were made to vulcanize the rubber 
in the presence of the solvent—that is to say, the raw rubber was 
dispersed in a suitable solvent of a sufficiently high boiling point 
(xylene) with 10 per cent of its weight of sulphur, and the 
vessel was then heated in an oil bath, the contents being stirred 
from time to time. 

After heating for an hour or so rubber began to deposit on 
the sides and bottom of the flask. The heating was continued 
for 2 or 3 hours and the more liquid portion, from the gel which 
had separated, poured off. The solvent was allowed to evapo- 
rate spontaneously and the two portions examined; the gel por- 
tion behaved like a fully vulcanized rubber and had a coefficient 
of about four units. The sol portion was weak and adhesive 
and contained only a little combined sulphur. Experiments with 
other solvents gave similar results. Vulcanization took place, 
but the greater part of the vulcanized rubber separated as a gel 
as soon as formed. 

In order to obtain results with more volatile solvents, for ex- 
ample, benzene, a mixture of rubber and sulphur dispersed as 
above was heated in a closed vessel under pressure by placing 
in water in a digester so as to enable the necessary vulcanizing 
temperature to be reached. Under these conditions vulcanization 
roceeds as in an open vessel, but the vulcanized rubber does 
not separate. The product obtained is an apparently homogeneous 
but viscous sol, unless the concentration of the original raw rub- 
ber or the coefficient is too high, when the whole sets to a gel 
on cooling. 

These sols and gels were found to have interesting properties. 
When first formed, the viscosity of the sols increases rapidly 
for the first few hours, and then only slowly if kept in the 
dark. All stages between a free-flowing but viscous sol and a 
stiff gel may be obtained according to the vulcanizing conditions 
and concentration. The change from sol to gel form may be 
brought about by a short exposure to diffused light. In many 
cases the gel so obtained when placed in the dark reverts to sol 
form, and this will again gel on exposure to light. This change 
from sol to gel and reversion may be repeated several times with 
the same specimen. The sols may be diluted by shaking with 
fresh solvent, but gels only with difficulty, and generally not at all. 

When fresh from the vulcanizer and still warm a very viscous 
sol can be diluted to any extent. A gel which can no longer 





1By Henry P. Stevens, Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
August 31, 1921. ‘ 


be dispersed may, however, swell when immersed in a fresh 
solvent. There is no sharp demarcation between the sol and 
gel. The sol gradually becomes more viscous and ceases to flow, 
the gel character then becomes more clearly defined, and the 
mass may be separated cleanly from the walls of the containing 
vessel. When the solvent is allowed to evaporate spontaneously 
a film or sheet of vulcanized rubber is obtained, which swells, 
but cannot be dispersed in fresh solvent. 

The increase in viscosity and gelation of the sol first produced 
are hysteresis phenomena; they correspond to the changes in 
vulcanized rubber which occur on aging and are characterized by 
increasing stiffness, that is, greater resistance to stretching. The 
vulcanized rubber recovered from the sol is at:first very soft 
and feels much undercured, but on aging it gradually stiffens. 
This change is promoted by exposure to light, and in this re- 
spect the behavior is parallel to the increase in viscosity and 
gelation noted with the freshly vulcanized sol. The effect of ex- 
posure to diffused daylight is illustrated by the load-elongation 
curves obtained with strips of rubber 0.5-mm. thick, 2 mm. wide, 
and 30 mm. long, in a Schwartz hysteresis machine. The effect 
of exposure to light on the load-elongation curves of films of 
rubber recovered from vulcanized benzene sols is shown in Fig. 
1. The viscosity and tendency to gelation and properties of the 
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recovered rubber can to some extent be controlled by mechanical 
pretreatment of the rubber; a masticated rubber gives a less 
viscous sol which gels less readily for a given concentration and 
other like conditions than a sol prepared from unmasticated rub- 
ber. 

The rate of combination of rubber in sol form with sulphur 
is influenced by the same factors which control the rate of com- 
bination in the dry way—that is, time and temperature of heat- 
ing, proportion of sulphur and other ingredients, amount of 
accelerator, and specific character of the rubber used. There 
are also two new factors introduced—namely, the concentration 
of the rubber in the solvent and the specific character of the 
solvent. Details with quantitative experiments are given later. 

Vulcanization in sol form can also be effected without sulphur, 
for example, by heating with trinitrobenzene in the presence of 
litharge. The products so obtained are inferior in physical prop- 
erties to those produced by vulcanizing with sulphur, just as is the 
case when vulcanizing in the dry way. 

Cold vulcanization with sulphur chloride or the little-used 
hydrogen persulphide’ can be effected in sol form, and to this 
class of reactions belong the vulcanized rubber gels obtained by 
Peachey by mixing a raw rubber sol treated with sulphur dioxide 
with a further quantity of the solvent saturated with hydrogen 
sulphide. Within certain limits of concentration, proportion of 
vulcanizing ingredients, etc., there are obtained in a medium such 
as benzene, clear, transparent, pale yellow gels of the consist- 
ency of a 5 to 10 per cent gelatin gel. 





2 Block, Berichte der Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft, 1908, 41. 
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The formation of a rubber gel under these conditions was noted 
by Porritt it remained an isolated observation. Some work 
as bee b fernstein, Hinrichsen, and others on the reac- 
t twee t ide and rubber sols, but the object 
e ex ts was the preparation a fully vulcanized 
ri n t gate t nstitutior { the caoutchouc chloro- 
Ss | i S | ess sul] c ide was 
‘ st nore ess immediate separation 
dar t, the object of investigation. Of earlier 
' t the process of vulcanizing 
é e t et rays.. The maxi- 
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EFFECT OF HEATING ON VISCOSITY OF RUBBER SOLS 
The vulcanization of a dilute rubber sol does not bring about 
i great Fresh] epare é cent vul- 
anized 1 ls have a viscosity similar to that of the raw 
rubber s fror h they are produced. This result was some- 
vha izati Id cause a pectization 
of the rubber i consequently, an increase in viscosity of the sol. 
The s g scosit d attributed: (1) to the 
relativel mall decrease in viscosity of the raw rubber sol on 
ting, g to the reversion of vulcanized rubber 
when further ited in the dry way; (2) to hysteresis effects. 
t ‘ tain¢ m the freshly vulcanized sol 
age a Ss stiffer < k eping, espec ally after a 
xposure to light, so the vulcanized sol tends to gel on 
and ve pidly the light. I found that the effect 
of heating a masticat aw rubber sol was much less than would 
be expected The following figures give the viscosity of a one 
eT e |} € 914 ‘ 
e I ein, The R er Industry, 4 6-171 








per cent masticated rubber sol and a parallel series of raw rub- 
ber sols heated with and without sulphur: 








Per f Heating, —vViscosity (Benzer 1)— —-—— 
Hours With ur With S ir 
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57 1¢ 
It appears from these figures that there is at first a marked 


rubber further 
In the pres- 
greater and 


fall in viscosity in both but with the raw 


small decreases take place with prolonged heating. 


Cases, 


ence of sulphur the initial fall in viscosity is much 
is followed by a recovery, after which gradual decrease in vis- 


sity takes place as with the raw rubber alone. The initial fall 























n viscosity in the presence of sulphur corresponds to similar 
bservations made on the fall in viscosity produced by the ad- 
t small quantities of sulphur chloride to a rubber sol. 
The subsequ is due to degradation of the rubber, and 
s more marked the lower the concentration of the solution 
The relative viscosity curves for vulcanized rubber sols ré¢ 
inle thos obtained vit Taw u ¢ s s 5; Wl e seen n 
gins 
Fic. 2 
o Sol, 1} hrs. heating, 
‘ 3— « > a 
| 4.—10 % sol, 
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Fig. 2. Numbers 1 to 3 were vulcanized as 2% per cent sols, 


and under these conditions viscosity increased with time of heating. 
EFFECT OF PERIOD OF HEATING ON THE AMOUNT OF SULPHUR 
COMBINED 

The mixture used consisted of 90 parts of crépe rubber and 
Ten grams was dispersed in every 100 cc. 
of benzene and the mixture heated in from which 
the air had been exhausted, in an autoclave for half-hour periods 
up to 3 hours at 135 degrees C. The films obtained by spon- 
taneous evaporation of the benzene were extracted with acetone 


ten parts of sulphu 


sealed tubes 


and the combined sulphur estimated. 


Combined Sulphur. Amount 
Combined Per Half Hour. 
Per Cent 


Total 


Period of Heating 
Hour Per Cent 


2 0.83 0.83 
1.49 0.74 

1% 1.88 0.63 
2 2.59 0.65 
2% 3.14 0.63 
3 3.56 0.59 


The rate of combination shows a reduction with period of 
heating. This is probably attributable to gradual degradation of 
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the rubber, small amounts of vulcanized rubber being removed 


y the prolonged acetone extraction, about 40 hours. 
EFFECT OF CONCENTRATION ON THE RATE OF COMBINATION 
WITH SULPHUR 


A mixture of rubber and sulphur similar to that employed in 
the previous experiment was treated with different proportions 
of benzene and heated in sealed tubes under the same conditions 


as before. 








> ( R 
Grams of rubber-sul; compound Combined sulphur 
per 100 cc. | ene Per cent 
2 1.19 
2h 1.24 
10 2.04 
25 2.36 
sO 3.98 
Vith ene, vulc ¢ s 5.68 
Fasy ( 
) 
N 
I s 2 2 re Ss X a k- 
These figures show that a 10 per cent sol vulcanizes about 
half as fast as the dry mix. With higher concentrations the 


amount of combined sulphur approaches asymptotically 
for the dry mix. The maximal concentration of 80 gm. repre 
sents a concentration of about 50 per cent by weight and th 
amount of combined sulphur is only 0.3 less than for the 


cent, that is, the dry mix. See Fig. 3. 


OF NATURE OF SOLVENT ON RATE OF COMBINATION WITH 
SULPHUR 


EFFECT 
Raw rubber solvents have been classed in two groups, active 
To the former belong such substances as benze 


inactive solvents 


and inactive. ne, 
ether, petroleum, and carbon bisulphide. The 
swell rubber to a slight degree only and an excess does not re- 
sult in the diffusion of the gel. These include water, alcohol, 
ber may be vulcanized on heating 


and most esters. Rul 
Parallel 


acetone, 
with sulphur in the presence of both types of solvent. 
tests with a number of active solvents with the usual rubber- 
sulphur 9 to 1 mix are given below: 


Combined sulphur, per cent 





, 3.38 
. 2.19 
rrichloroethylene sink ~ . 2.17 
Chloroform pe-vkie sos a 
*etroleum ether (b.p. 6 § ~- .61 


The specific effect of the solvent is not very great. Toluene and 


xylene give higher figures than benzene, consequently the ordi- 
nary commercial naphtha gives a faster vulcanizing sol than ben- 
zene. In this connection it is interesting to note that water or 
steam appears to have little or no effect on the rate of combination 
of rubber and sulphur, as will be seen from the following figures: 


vulcanized in vacuo 8.99, in steam 8.97, in water 8.63. 
VULCANIZATION IN THE COLD 

The usual method adopted was to prepare a raw rubber sol by 
immersing 10 gm. of rubber for every 100 cc. of solvent, usually 
benzene. After swelling, the contents were mixed by inverting the 
bottle at intervals. Experiments were made with a crépe rubber 
masticated to varying degrees on warm, differentially geared roll- 
ers. A 10 per cent sol of unmasticated rubber in benzene is very 
viscous, and takes several days to yield a mass of even appear- 
A moderately masticated rubber disperses more readily, and 
The sulphur chloride was 


ance. 


was used for most of the experiments. 


added as a 1 per cent by volume solution in the solvent, almost 


? 


measured amount the contents of 


per cent by weight in the case of benzene. After adding the 
the bottle were vigorously 


shaken and then put away in a dark cupboard. 


With large proportions of sulphur chloride such as would be 


required to yield a product of the empirical formula C;H;SCI, 
gelation sets in very rapidly, and there is barely time to shake 


the contents of the bottle before the whole gels. 


With small 


proportions of sulphur chloride such as would be sufficient to 


? 


produce technical vulcanization, say 1 or 2 per cent, the liquid 
slowly gels or may remain fluid according to the concentration 


cc. of benzene and shaken with 


Thus 10 gm. of masticated rubber dissolved in 150 


f the sol. 
25 cc. of a one per cent solution 





























sulphur chloride ( olume) began to gel in one to two hours 
\pp 
: 
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ta 
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O iulving the proportion of sulphur chloride and setting aside 


the viscosity increased, but the mass did not gel 
\s examples of more highly vulcanized gels, 50 cc. of 10 per 
benzene was treated with 60 cc. of a 


ent masticated rubber in 
the liquid 


10 per cent solution of sulphur chloride in benzene ; 
immediately began to thicken and in a few minutes had gelled 
ompletely. The bottle was placed in a dark cupboard overnight, 
when an appreciable amount of syneresis of the first type set in, 
1e gel shrinking to a dark brown mass retaining the shape of 
llow color. 


1e bottle; the liquid expelled was of a bright ye 
Another experiment with rubber and sulphur chloride in the 
but using rather more than twice the 


same proportions (50:60), 
resulted in a gel 


amount of benzene, 240 cc. as against 110 cc., 
more gradually formed which showed no separation when left 
over night in a dark cupboard. 


SUMMARY 


\lthough vulcanized rubber swells, but does not dissolve in the 


ordinary rubber solvents, a vulcanized rubber sol can be 
tained by heating a raw rubber sol with sulphur in a sealed vessel 
under pressure or by treating with sulphur chloride under con- 
The sols on spontaneous evaporation yield films 
redissolved in rubber sol- 


ob- 


trolled conditions 
of vulcanized rubber which cannot be 
vents. 

Vulcanization in sol form is subject to the same influence as 
vulcanization in the dry state with the additional effect caused 
by degree of dilution and nature of the solvent. 

Short exposure to light causes the sols to gel, and the effect 
is reversible when exposure ceases. Long exposure to light causes 
the gels to liquefy and gradually lose viscosity owing to degrada- 
In the case of sols obtained with sulphur 


tion of the rubber. 
light may cause partial separation of the 


‘hloride, exposure to 
vulcanized rubber as a deposit. 
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RAPID VULCANIZATION: 


disulphides, for instance, tetramethyl- 


Tetra-alkythiouram, 
thiouram disulphide, 


N (CH, );.CS.S.S.CS.N (CH, ),, 


and cyclopentamethylenethiouram disulphide, 
CsM,o:N.CS.S.S.CS.N :CsHw, 

are able to effect rapid vulcanization of rubber without addi- 

tion of free sulphur. The action is more energetic in presence of 


certain metallic oxides—that is, zinc oxide, a mixture of 100 parts 


of rubber, 5 tetramethylthiouram disulphide, and 5 of zinc 
oxide undergoing vulcanization in 15 minutes at 145 degrees C. 


These disulphides are crystalline compounds and are obtained most 
readily by passing a nt of chlorine through aqueous solutions 


of dithiocarbamates of imines, that is, 


2N (CH;),.CS.S.NH.(CH cl ——-> 
N (CH,);.CS.S.S.CS.N (CH,),+2NH(CH;),,HCI; 
t e | t ay then be used for the preparation of 


CHEMICAL PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 


OMPOSITION FOR WATERPROOFING AND STIFFENING TEXTILE 
C material whicl mprises a mbination of rubber, glue, 
tarch, gum arabic, a rosin.—William C. Beyenburg, Passaic, 
New Jersey. United States patent No. 1,390,424 

PRESE! FOR LEATHER, COMPRISING A VARNISH, 
a cellulose ester solution and a rubber solution.—Joseph Raoul 
Montpet i J Scott Adamson, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
United States patent No. 1,390,537 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

INNER-TUBE PUNCTURE-REPAIRING COMPOSITION, CONSISTING 
or the llowing 1 a] mn any proportion; asbestos, plaster of 
paris, glue 1 vater.—G. W. Marshall, Vancouver, 
B \ inada La pa No 213,026 

SULP! DERPE M » AND Pi $s A SULPHUR 
compound, neutral, amorphous, non-colloidal, insoluble in water 
soluble in toluol and xylol, and capable of reacting with rubber.— 
William Beach Pratt, Wellesley, Massachusetts. Canadian patent 
No. 213,157 

MANUFACI I RUBBI [HE PROCESS OF PREPARING CLAY FOR 
the purpose of g rporated in rubber, consisting in first 
suspending the i ter h the aid a defloccuetor and 
then Ir gz ft i vhile 1 tne defi ite¢ j state Philip 
Scl wit ind W Plow t L ngland. 
Canadian patent No. 213,300 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


NDIA RUBBER. VULCANIZED RUBBER ARTICLES ARE 
| leetimr ee ; 7 


URNAMENTING 


dipped into any ordinary enamel solution used for decorating 
rubber goods, dried and the enamel vulcanized The article is 
then immersed i ch softens and expands the enamel 
causing it to rise from the article and producing the appearance 
of an irregularly woven surface—C. E, Leheup, 156 Norman 
road, Leytonstone, London. British patent No. 165,200. 

A Dressinc ror BLACK LEATHER IS MADE BY DISSOLVING BEESWAX 
in asphalt heated not higher than the temperature of boiling 


water, then adding rubber cement, lampblack and Japan drier and 
mixing. When cold is added a forms.— 
A. R. Caldwell, Whittier, California, British patent No. 165,302. 
TREATING ScrAP, AIRPLANE AND LIKE FABRICS WITH ORGANIC 
remove and recover the ingredients of the dope or 
Lumsden, R. W. R. McKenzie, E. H. Robinson, 
of Almondbank, Perthshire, British patent No. 


gasoline thin varnish 


solvents to 
coatings.—J. D 
and M. Fort, all 
165,604. 
MIxTURE OF INGREDIENTS FOR USE AS A FILLER FOR CAOUTCHOUC 
and caoutchouc-like substances consisting of French chalk, China 


1921, 3, 197-199. 


*E. Romani, Giornale Chimica Industria Applicare, 


clay, iron oxide and magnesium carbonate with or without zinc 
oxide. The mixture may be calcined or bleached.—A. Nixon, 
Rusholine, Manchester. British patent No. 166,218. 

BALATA CEMENT IN THE PROPORTIONS OF 15 OUNCES VENEZUE- 
lan balata, 20 ounces of Tumaca block balata, and 15 ounces of 
solvent naphtha, for the purpose of attaching soles and heels to 
the uppers of boots and shoes.—G. E. Haldinstein and F. Lee, 
both in Norwich. British patent No. 166,617. 

ADHESIVE COMPOSITIONS, UNCOAGULATED LATEX, FRESH OR 
preserved, is mixed with a solution of glue, gelatine, casein, starch, 
dextrine, flour, gluten, etc., under such conditions that an adhe- 
sive composition results. Films made of the composition on 
hardening consist of almost pure glue on one side, and almost 
rubber on the other but the materials cannot be mechani- 
Such films may be applied to leather, balloons, 

which rubber does not readily adhere.— 
Chancery Lane, London. British patent 


pure 


cally separated. 
and surfaces generally t 


Ph; 


Philip Schidrowitz, 5, 


NEW ZEALAND 
ULCANIZATION CONSISTING IN TREATING THE 
rubber, preferably in films, or in a dissolved or partially dissolved 
ndition, alternately with sulphur dioxide and with hydrogen 
ilphide. The two gases diffuse into or dissolve in the rubber or 
its solution, and there interacting bring about a comparatively 
rapid 
tures.—Stanley John Peachey, 5 Yew Tree Lane, Davenport, near 
New Zealand patent No. 44,002. 


CaouTtcHouc V 


vulcanization even at the ordinary atmospheric tempera- 


Stockport, Cheshire, England. 





LABORATORY APPARATUS 
TRIANGLE FOR SUPPORTING CRUCIBLES 
CONVENIED design for a triangle which is used uni- 
A versally for supporting crucibles during ignitions, is shown 
‘ Tk } 


in the illustration. This is especially applicable since the advent 








TRIANGLE AND Its APPLICATION 


WIRE 


of the Meker burner which replaced almost wholly the use of the 


Bunsen burner for ignitions and fusions. With this burner it is 
very easy to adjust, regulate and maintain the flame to almost 
any desired length. 

The triangles are made of nichrome wire. The three twisted 
ends are bent at right angles to the triangle. One wire on each 
of the three ends is then drawn back to allow insertion of the 
remaining wire in the gauze of the burner. 

This arrangement has been found extremely satisfactory for 
making ignitions, as it eliminates the large and clumsy ring 
stand. It is also adjustable as to height by merely bending or 
straightening the end wires.—G. E. Fisher in The Chemist-Analyst. 

INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATER ‘ 

A most convenient electric water heater furnishes hot water 
promptly as needed, in home, office, laboratory or factory. In con- 
struction it is free from complications, and its operation is safe 
and economical. Hot water at any desired temperature may be 
obtained at any faucet connected with the apparatus. The cost 
of operation is slightly over that of gas, and special current rates 
are usually granted by the electric power companies—The Aqua 
Electric Heater Co., 250 West 54th street, New York, N. Y. 
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New Goods and Specialties 


ANOTHER TRADE-MARKED BLOWOUT PATCH 
HE application of trade marks to blowout patches is some- 
T thing comparatively recent, and one of the newest patches is 
pictured here, with the carton in which it is packed. 

The “Never-Creep” blowout patch is made of strong fabric, 
impregnated with rubber 
of high quality. It is 
flexible, easily adjusted, 
and fits snugly, conform- 
ing to the shape of the 
casing. The flaps are 
extra wide, with a 
feather-edge strip of rub- 
ber at both ends to prevent chafing the inner tube—United States 
Tire Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

NEW DEVELOPMENT OF FORCE-CUP PRINCIPLE 

The “SaniDrain” flusher, to be used instead of the old-fash- 
joned force-cup, depends on hydraulic pressure instead of suction 
for its power. The rubber nipple is 
attached to any tap or faucet, and 
is provided with a screw-lever for 
tightening to fit small-size faucets. 
The rubber hose is connected from 
the nipple to the bell which fits 
over the drain. The bell is pro- 
vided with a wooden handle by 
which it is held firmly in place. 

To operate the device, the water 
is turned on slowly at first, then 
increased to full pressure. It is 
claimed that the compound hy- 
draulic pressure thus created will 
remove any obstruction—Sanitary Drain Flusher Co., Oakland, 
California. 





“Never-Creer” Birowout Patcu 





SanrDrain FLvusHer 


DURABLE PAC WARDS OFF MOISTURE 

The “Ace-Hi” pac, made of all white rubber by the steam-cure 
process, has been designed to protect the feet of workers in 
mines, creameries, ice houses, and other places where considerable 
water or moisture may exist and where strenuous service is 
demanded of footwear. 

Knowing the tendency of all rubber footwear to oxidize or 
check after exposure for any length of time to strong sunlight, 
the manufacturer has 
developed a white com- 
pound for this and other 
items of its various lines, 
which has proved prac- 
tically impervious to ex- 
posure and which, conse- 
quently, gives good ser- 
vice. 

The bottom of the 
“Ace-Hi” pac has a white 
tire sole and a low heel. 
The gusset is equally 
waterproof and is adjust- 
ed by folding within the 
pac, under the lacing. 

The “Ace-Hi” pac is 
made in N width only, 
with 6 eyelets for men 
and 5 eyelets for boys.— 
Cenverse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts. 





TC FACILITATE TIRE INFLATION 

A new tire-pressure gage for pneumatic truck tires, known as 
the “Schrader Universal,” is made with a bent foot so that when 
the mouth of the gage is placed over the mouth of the tire 
valve, the gage protrudes —_ 
sidewise from the rim | SGWRADER—UNIVERSALY 
and is at right angles to Rfeartotes ay 
the tire valve. This 
makes it possible to use 
the gage on all wheels, 





“ScHRADER UNIVERSAL” ANGLE-Foot GaGE 


even when the _ spokes 

are close together. This gage has been found particularly con- 
venient for use on wire and disk wheels——A. Schrader’s Son, 
Inc., 783 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“ROME SUPER SERVICE CORD” 

The flexible cords attached to portable drills, paint sprayers, 
tire pumps, and other apparatus in garages and repair shops 
undergo strenuous wear. They are walked on and dragged across 
concrete floors, and they are more or less in contact with both 
oil and water. It is one of the chief requirements of their con- 
struction, therefore, that they shall be made with a durable 
covering that will withstand all these different wearing agents. 
“Rome Super Service Cord,” two wu: 
three-conductor, has been made for just 
such usage, with the outer wall built 
like a cord tire, covered with tire- 
tread rubber and vulcanized under 
compression. It accordingly resists 
abrasion, oil, water, and acids. It 
also lies flat, does not kink or curl, and 
is strong enough, the manufacturer 
claims, to use as a tow line if neces- 
sary.—-Rome Wire Co., Rome, N. Y. 





NOISELESS STORE LADDER 

Orderliness and quiet are definite as- 
sets of any shop or store which serves 
the public, and in order to provide 
quiet means for getting at merchandise 
on high shelves, the manufacturer of 
the “Bicycle” step ladder has equipped 
some of its models with rubber wheels. The illustration pictures 
the bent-base ladder which is so constructed as to permit it to 
be used with shelving having protruding drawers or a counter 
at the bottom. This ladder runs on a small floor track but 
another model runs on the shelf instead—The Bicycle Step Lad- 
der Co., 6 West Randolph street, Chicago, Illinois. 





“BicycLe” Store Lapper 





CONTACT FULL WIDTH OF TREAD 
The new “Kant-Slip” cord tire 
tread is composed of a narrow cen- 
tral strip bordered on each side by a 
line of small X-shaped projections. 
These are higher at the outside than 
at the inside, resulting in a practically 
flat road contact and positive grip for 
the entire width of the tread when the 
tire is fully inflated. The X-shaped 
projections have their inside points 
joined by thin connections which 














form a series of recesses to serve as 
vacuum cups.—Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Co., Seventh avenue at 57th street, New York, N. Y, 


“Kant-Sire” Corp 
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RUBBER SUCTION CUP REDUCES FAT 
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INSOLE FOR RUBBER-SOLED FOOTWEAR 
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THE UNREFILLABLE BOTTLE AT LAST? 

The granting of patents on various devices for making bottles 
non-refillable calls to mind the amount of effort, time, and money 
spent in trying to accomplish this object, which possibly nobody 
outside the patent office itself could hope to estimate. 

The drawing here shows the inside construction of one of the 
such which is now being introduced. 
consists of a hollow molded rubber stopper with aluminum 
This rubber stopper is cemented into the neck of the bot- 
tle and neither it nor the metal top can be removed without tear- 
ing the rubber. Two rubber lugs extend 
through the metal top, and these are cut 
off when the bottle is opened. In the 
hollow beneath the top is a free-moving 


newest of 
[t 


top. 


stoppers, 


steel ball which acts as a valve or stop- 
per, preventing the evaporation of the 


contents of the bottle and also hindering 
When the 
bottle is tipped for pouring, however, the 





its being refilled with anything. 


ball moves away from the central neck opening and allows the 


contents to escape through one of the lug openings while air is 


admitted at the other, as indicated in the drawing 
This closure is intended for such bottles as contain hair tonic, 


liquid shampoo, sauces, etc., and is made in three styles—as a 


shaker, dropper, or full-flowing. 





United States patent No 
1,352,650. C, E. Blanchard, 3811 
Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago, 


Illinois. 


PNEUMATIC-TIRED VELOCIPEDE 


The boy in knickers who 


formerly scorned the velocipede 


as “too babyish” is finding new 
delight today in owning one 
that has ball-bearing wheels and 
pneumatic tires with non-skid 
treads. He can pump up his own 
tires or get free air from the 


service station, and the veloci- 














pede itself is so good-looking 
that he is proud rather than 
ishamed to be seen riding it 
The \merican- National iw 
Toled Ohio Re I 5 
BABY’S COMBINED TUB AND DRESSING !ABLE 
\ folding bathtub, suitable for use in the care of a baby, is 


; 
| 


being widely advertised 


This invention, combined 


with a small dressing- 
table, can be placed on 


top of any style of bath- 


tub. The “Sani-Table- 
Tub” is waist-high, do- 
ing away with all bend- 
ing over, It is quite safe 
also, since it cannot be 
tipped over or knocked 


off. The baby’s tub is 

id tf heavy double-coated rubberized drill which conforms 

o the shape of the baby’s body and keeps him upright, prevent 
g him from slipping down under the water. The framework is 


shed in white enamel. The baby can be dressed and undressed 
the small table adjoining, which forms part of the equipment 
bathtub or behind a door 


. G08 F 





“Sani-Table- light in weight, can be folded and hung 


when not 1n_ us¢ 


Michigan 


sale 
gular 


Willias rd Building. Detroit. 
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ATTRACTIVE SANITARY FOOD CONTAINERS 
An apparently sanitary receptacle for keeping various kinds 
of food both water-tight and odor-proof has been recently pro- 
duced. The contents are kept hermetically sealed by a closely 


fitting cover with a rubber gasket, held down securely by an 


aluminum clamp Kelly-Kontainers” are made of carefully 








selected steel upon which Benjamin porcelain enamel has been 
fused, They are lustrous white in color, will not stain or dis- 
color, and are carefully inspected before shipping. These con- 
tainers are made in %4-pint, pint, quart, and 1%4-quart sizes, while 
a size for one quart is also furnished in Monel metal.—Benja- 
min Electric Manufacturing Co., 847 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CONVENIENCES FOR THE CARE OF BABIES 

Some models of the “Baby Bathinette,” which combines a 
bathtub and dressing tale, 
are decorative pieces of 
nursery furniture, while 
no less practical. The 
simpler style, with white 
or ivory enameled frame, 
can be set up in an ordi- 
nary bathtub. All models 
fold up compactly when 
not in use, the “De Luxe” 
resembling a small ward- 
robe. 

The tub is made of soft 
white rubber, fitted with a 
hard rubber outlet faucet 
The dressing table, which 
can be raised or lowered 
instantly to its position 
immediately over the tub, is of soft, comfortable white duck, with 





Bat NET De Luxe 


a patented safety strap for holding the baby on if necessary to 
leave him. The “Baby Bathinette” can be adjusted to two dif- 


ferent heights, so that the mother or nurse can eithe 
r sit—Kiddie-Town Products Inc., Seneca Falls, New 





WASHABLE RUBBER GARMENTS 

Useful articles of baby underwear are “Presto” baby pants 
and “Wearever” baby bloomers, These garments, made of pure 
gum rubber, have a spe- 
cial elastic reenforce- 
ment sealed inside of the 
shirring to prevent rip- 
ping at the waist and 
knees. This feature is 
patented. No cotton thread 
is used in the manufac- 
ture of any part of these 
goods, all the different 
parts being vulcanized to- 
gether, thus making what 





is practically a one-piece garment. These rubber garments are 


easily washed, in clear or slightly soapy water 


The manufacturer of these articles advertises others, includ- 
sanitary belt. 


ing the “Presto” sanitary apron and “Presto’ 
The “Presto” sanitary 





apron is made of good- / . 
quality rubber, with the / 
top part _ ee and . 
is bound all around as a a 
~ . vr. . . gi 
finish. This apron is 
shaped to fit the body and 
is therefore more comfort- 
able than some models 
It is provided with tapes i 
s < . re 
for adjustment. ‘ 
“PRESTO SANITARY 1: 


The “Presto” sanitary 
beit is made of good quality white rubber. It is perforated at 
regular intervals for ventilation and is reinforced at all the edges. 
lt is shaped, but seamless, and is provided with suitable tabs. 
It is claimed that this belt stretches more than 200 per cent, 
thus being easily adjustable. It can be washed with warm soap 
suds.—Climax Rubber Co., 520 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


RUBBERIZED WOOD FOR BATTERY SEPARATORS 
The new Gould storage batteries are similar to their prede- 


C 
cessors except for the addition of a new type of separator. It 


is a well-known fact 





that vattery acid - — 
eats into an unpro- | 
tected wood separa- { 





tor and materially 

shortens its life. b 

After experiment- 

ing with several ma- 

terials the makers of 

the Gould batteries 
j 


finally discovered a 
























































method of impreg- L : 
nating wood fibers 

‘ in “_e UDREADNAUGHT .\RMORED SEPARATORS 
with rubber. The 


result has been, it is claimed, that the life of wood separators 
has been lengthened without impairing the characteristic porosity 
and strength. The natural cellular qualities of the wood have, 
in the new process, been retained, while the armored rubber coat- 


ing adds mechanical strength to the walls of the wood cells, in 
addition to protecting them against the acid—Gould Storage 
Battery Co., 30 East 42nd street, New York, N. Y. 


SWIMMING TUBE FOR WINTER BEACHES 
Time was when swimming accessories were thought of only in 


connection with summer, but now that we have the habit of travel- 

















‘EvERGREE Seiumwa Te 
ing over the country to find summer the year around, the swim- 
ming tube shown here will be practical wherever the climate fa- 
vors water sports. It is made of good-quality green rubber, extra 
strong, and has a valve for inflation, protected by a band of rub- 
ber to keep the wearer from injury—The Falls Rubber Co., Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


A NEW CORD TIRE MACHINE 


MACHINE specially designed to make up cord tires is shown 
A in the accompanying illustration. It is electrically driven 

by a reversing motor with magnetic brake to give instan- 
taneous stop in either direction. 

Cord fabric, in the form of cross-plied endless bands, is first 
prepared on galvanized iron drums, the diameters of which are 
made to allow the requisite stretch when the bracelets are placed 
Different sizes of tires 





on the core on the building machine 


require bands as follows: 34-inch tires, two, of two plies each; 
4-inch tires, two, of three plies each; 4% and 5-inch tires, four, 
of two plies eacl 

The tire-building operations are as follows: 

The first band is stretched over the core and both sides of the 


band are stitched down at the same time. In building a 3% or 


4-inch tire, the beads are next placed with the bead placing rings 

















THrope Corp Tire Buitpinc MACHINE 


In building 41% or 5-inch tires, two bands of two plies each are 
put on the core before placing the beads. 

The beads come to the machine with the reinforcing or flapper 
strip attached. After placing the beads and rolling them down 
with the machine stitchers, a narrow liner is placed around the 
periphery on top of the first band and the next band stretched 
over. The liner is then removed and the band stitched down. 
When the required number of bands have been stitched into place, 
both sides of the tire are trimmed at the same time with the 
improved trimming device. 

The cushion, breaker and tread are next applied in one opera- 
tion. The tread is rolled by a special pair of rollers mounted on 
the machine. The tire is then removed from the machine to the 
finishing stand and the sidewall and chafing strip are applied by 
hand. —John E. Thropp’s Sons Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 


CIRCULAR MANDREL WITH NOVEL FEATURES 
The illustration 
made from a special analysis sheet metal said to be highly resistant to 


shows a new circular tube-curing mandrel that is 


corrosion and is being successfully used by tire manufacturers. 

A distinctive fea- 
ture of this mandrel 
is that the name, 
trade mark, size 
number, or such 
other marking as 
the tube manufac- 
turer may require, 
is branded into the 
metal, thus obviating 
the use of the sep- 
arate transfer, As 
this brand is but 
one ten-thousandth 
an inch deep, it 
detract 
from the very high- 


does not 





ly polished surface ro 
of the metal CirCULAR INNER-TUBE MANDREL 

This art printing is very attractive and constitutes an innova- 
The Lowe company spe- 
cializes in the making of mandrels for giant tire sizes—Clyde 
E. Lowe Co., 606 Hippodrome Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 


tion in the marking of inner tubes. 


FOOTWEAR REPAIR VULCANIZER 

The latest perfected equipment for vulcanizing repairs on rubber 
boots and shoes is shown in the accompanying illustrations. On 
the left appears the machine arranged to apply upward pressure by 
a band against a vamp, and the assortment of sole and heel form 
plates used in patching and vulcanizing. The illustration on the 
right shows how heat and pressure are applied in vulcanizing both 
heel and sole repairs. 

Steam connection is made through the stand of the apparatus 
supplying heat through the last to the innersole. Heat for sole 





Apptyinc Sores anp Heets 


ARTHUR FOOTWEAR REPAIR VULCANIZER 


and heel pressure plates is supplied by flexible hose which connect 
with the steam supply at the center of the stand. Pressure for 
contact of the repair parts is exerted by hand-operated screws 
working against the steam-heated pressure plates. 








is 
le 
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By reversing the pressure screw, a patch overlaid by a piece of 
tin or sheet lead may be tightly drawn against the boot at any 
desired angle, forward, backward or circumferentially. In patch- 
ing, the cure is effected entirely by heat derived from the steam- 
heated last on the inside of the boot—Arthur Vulcanizing Equip- 
ment Co., Akron, Ohio. 


TIRE RIMMING PRESS 
One of the new types of equipment required in the manufac- 
ture of cord tires is the rimming press used for the purpose of 
placing the curing rings 





previous to inflating the 
air bag in the carcass. 
The press shown in the 
illustration is a patented 
design specially com- 
mending itself to those 
needing this class of 
equipment, as there is 
no rigid head. The pres- 
sure is applied by means 
of the comparatively 
small but amply strong 
rods at the exact place 
required, leaving a clear 
space at a proper height 
for bolting the curing 
rings. The operation is 
simple and the press 
adjusts itself automati- 
cally to any standard 
size tire—The Adamson 

















~ . Machine Co. Akron, 
Corp TirE RIMMING PREss Ohio 





MACHINE FOR ASSEMBLING AND DISMANTLING RAILWAY HOSE 
Assembling and dismantling air-brake, signal and steam hose 
for railway use requires careful work to insure tight connections 

















Rattway Hose-DIsMANTLING AND ASSEMBLING MACHINE 


and undamaged nipples and couplings. The ideas of several 
practical railroad men have been developed in the machine shown 
in the illustration. 

With this machine, nipples, couplings and clamps are stripped 
from old hose and assembled on new, the same fittings being used 
repeatedly and the only loss being the bolts holding the clamps, 
which are cut in the first operation of dismantling. 

The clamp bolts are first cut by a special shear knife and with- 
out injury to the hose clamps. The nipple end of the hose is 
placed over a nipple puller and the heads are brought toward 
the center by a lever. The coupling end of the hose is then 


dropped into the coupling puller and both clamp pullers are 
dropped down over the hose which is clamped in position by the 
clamp cylinder. A lever is then operated admitting air to the 
bottom cylinder and thus pulling both fittings out of the old hose 
at same time, together with the clamps. 

Special troughed jaws are placed on the clamp block and 
clamp head. New hose is laid into this trough and the blocks 
brought together by the clamp cylinder holding the hose straight 
and in line without any clamping which would possibly injure 
new hose. Hose clamps are placed in position on the hose, the 
coupling being held in same fixture used for dismantling. The 
nipple is placed on a centering fixture, sliding heads are brought 
together by moving the operating lever, forcing both fittings into 
the hose at the same time, Due to the centering devices for 
both hose and fittings no possible injury can be done to new hose. 
The heads are then released and the hose clamp brought to- 
gether by means of a hand-wheel and special jaws. The clamp 
bolts are then put in place, completing the assembling operation. 

The machine is self-contained and air-operated, needing no 
special foundation. It operates with 85 to 100 pounds air pres- 
sure and can be successfully and speedily worked by an operator 
of average ability—Covington Machine Co., Inc., Covington, 
Virginia. 


RUBBER TESTING MACHINE 


The illustrations show a general view and the recording mech- 
anism of the Avery machine for testing the tensile properties of 
rubber. 

The machine is of the pendulum type. The strain is applied 
through a hydraulic cylinder 
bolted to the standard of the ap- 
paratus. The grips are of the 
drum type for ring specimens, 
although when required special 
grips are supplied for strip test 
pieces. The bottom drum is 
geared to a rack to allow the 
ring specimen to rotate when 





stretching, 

When the load is applied 
through the top holder the pen- 
dulum is raised to full capacity 
of the machine, either 50 or 

















AVERY RUBBER-TESTING 
MACHINE 


100 kilograms, A loose 
weight attached to the end 
of the pendulum is provided 
for the higher capacity. The 
scale is graduated for the 50- 
kilogram capacity, by divi- 
sions of 0.1-kilogram and for 
the 100-kilogram capacity, by 
divisions of 0.2-kilogram.— 
W. & T. Avery, Limited, Sohu 
Foundry, Birmingham, Eng- RECORDING MECHANISM, AVERY 
land. RUBBER-TESTING MACHINE 
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Air-bag mandre H. F. Maranville, assigncr to The Miller Rub- 
ber ( both of Akron, O 

Air bag for pneumatic-tire manufacture H. F. Maranville, as- 
sign The Miller Rubber Cx th of Akron, O. 

Rubber-shoe repair vulcanizing outfit. J. M. Arthur, New Wood 
st _ .» assignor of % to J. W. Arth Akron, O. 

Rut . R. Bowen, assignor to Farrel Foundry & 

chi h of Ansonia, Conr 

Dev for repairing inner tubes. W. J. Raley, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tire-pressure device and re for vulcanizing molds. C. and 
B. G. Duncan, Minneapolis, Minn 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA 














s for soluticnizing tire bead s. The Dunlop Tire & Rub 
100ds Co., Limited, of T. A. Burns and D. J. 
her, coinventors—all « orento, Ont 
is for cutting and weig z strips of istic composition 
é anufacture into tire treads. The Canadian Consolidated 
R f Co., Limited, Montreal, ¢ e of R, Holmes 
. O. Abbett, Jr., both of Detroi , Ue ma 

Inner-tube vulcanizer. E. D. Hostler, assignor, I. J. Hamiel and 
C. H. Mather, assignee of % eres ll of Tipton, Ia., 
Ue o& A 

THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Apparatus for molding artificial dentures of ileanite, ete. C. 
Joannides, 36 Place de l’Ambassade d’Angleterre, Constanti- 
nople 

Apparatus for splicing inner tubes. E. Fetter, Fifth street 
Highlandtown, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A t yet accepted.) 

Golf-ball mold. i. Boneham, 26 Church street, Mansfield, Netting- 
I shire 

GERMANY 

(August 16, 1919) Tool for putting cn and taking off pneu- 
matic tires Ernest Vaughan, Worcester, England; repre 
sented by R. Geissler, Berlin, S. W. 11. 

DESIGN PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF ISSUE 

(July » 1920) } ng Fm apparatus for tire blocks. The 
Dunlop Rubber Co., irae Condon: represented by R. H. 
Korn, Berlin, S. W. 

(June 1921) belting ce coupling. Franz Neuser, Héchst-on- 
the-Main-Sindlingen. 

(July 18, 1921) Die and stamp apparatus for automobile tires, 
leather and rubber goods, with exchangeable die and stamp 
types. Christian Heinrich Hansel, Giessen. 

(July 21, 1921) emovable, self-adjusting framing tool for 
vulcanizing molds used in apparatus for pneumatic repairs. G 
Rechow Komm-Ges., Offenbach-on-the- Mair 

(July 22, 1921) Apparatus for framing glass molds for the 
rubber industry. Carl Braun, Stéckigt i. 

(June 27, 1921) Vulcanizing apparatus. Feldmann-Werke, Soest, 
Westphalia. 

(April 18, 1921) Apparatus for receiving a heating body for 
hand presses for vulcanizing defective rubber tubes. Arnold 
Max Brée, Sudwestkorso 15, Berlin-Friedenan 

(June 30, 1921) Adjustable rubber tire fastening for wheel 
felloes. Alexander Giegold, Crimmitschau. 

(July 9, 1921) Easily movable joining contrivance for vul- 
canizing molds and the like in vulcanizing apparatus for 
pneumatic repair. G. Rochow Komm.-Ges., Offenbach a. 

(July 9, 1921) Table plate for vulcanizing apparatus of U-ircn 
with welded, arched steam jacket. G. Rochow Komm.-Ges., 
Offenbach-on-the-Main. 

(July 21, 1921) Internal vulcanizing collar for_ pneumatic tire 

" tread repairs. G. Rochow, Komm,-Ges., Offenbach-on-the- 
Main. 

(July 7, 1920) Vulcanizing apparatus for single tires. Anton 
Marschall. Guttewsstracee 96, Frankfort-on-the-Main 

(July 18, 1921 ‘uleanizing apparatus. Edouard Rorbert Har- 
ris, Neuilly sur-Seine, France; represented by Dr. C. Landes- 
kroener, Dresden. 

(July 1, 1921) Comb cutting machine. Fa. Fritz Claussner, 
Nuremberg. 

(July 12, 1921) Socket joint for rotating soft rubber bodies 

" used in dentistry. Carl Paul Schultz, Holzstrasse 5, Munich 

(August 27, 1920) Washer. Friedrich Gustav Kohler, Kranach ¢ 
Strasse 1 ‘2 

Aveust 9, } to nipple by means of conical 
screws hz p, Luisenufer 20, Berlin 

Februar 7, 1920) Apparatus fer making tubes for pneu- 

at tires The Dunlop Rubber Co.. nited, London; 
F esented y R. H. Kern, Berlin, S. W 
PROCESS PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 
388,747 Building cord tires. C. F. Ofensend ussignor to The 
Miller Ru ibber C —both of Akron, 

88 7¢ Manufacture of rubber +t ~ ty ‘ S R. } Riley s 
signor to The Miller Rubber C both of Akron, ¢ 

Manufacturing vehicle tires. A. J. Roussey, Fort Wayne, I 

GERMANY 
PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF ISSUE 

May ®, 1913) Making chemica aratus st f 

rcof against chlerine, acids an¢ alk < na hese t 
urd rubber or t clothing them ard € Allge 
e Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, Per! 
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Reclaimed Rubber a Necessity 


HE reclaiming of rubber was first conceived in the days of 
T high-priced crude, and its cheapness in price was the first 

recommendation for its use. Those pioneer manufacturers 
who disregarded the prejudices of the trade and put it into their 
compounds ahead of their competitors, won a tremendous ad 
vantage in lowering their costs. And this was accomplished when 
the uniformity and dependability of the reclaimed product was 
not what it is today. 

If the reclaimed rubber of today had no other arguments in 
its favor than it had in the early days, it would be a dead issue 
and consigned to the scrap heap by the advent of 15-cent crude 
rubber. The old price argument has been practically eliminated. 
Fifty years of reclaiming has brought such improvements in the 
stocks that they could not be replaced by crude rubber, regard- 
less of price, and give the same advantages in wearing and aging 
qualities, high output, and low cost of handling in the mill. 


SOURCES OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 
The principal grades of reclaimed rubber are now made from 
automobile tires, rubber shoes, hose, solid tires, and inner tubes. 
Discarded worn-out rubber footwear makes an excellent material 
for reclaiming owing to its uniformity, non-creeping qualities, age 
of the scrap, and low sulphur content—the larger percentage of 
scrap shoes are an air-cure product. 


THE ACID PROCESS OF RECLAIMING RUBBER 

Shoes are sorted out and fed into a cracker which cracks them 
up into pieces of irregular shape. The difference between a 
cracker and an ordinary mixing mill is that the face roll is 
grooved. The material is then conveyed over magnets to extract 
metal, such as eyelets, overshoe buckles, etc., and sifted to remove 
some of the dirt which comprises a disadvantageous percentage 
of shoe scrap. The scrap is then placed in lead tanks and given 
a bath of sulphuric acid from 2 to 3 hours. This eats away and 
disintegrates the fabric without injuring the rubber which is then 
subjected to a thorough washing and run through mills to squeeze 
out the water. Before devulcanizing it is ground to a fine powder, 
riffled, and mixed with devulcanizing agents. 

The devulcanizing process is accomplished in horizontal con- 
tainers similar to tube vulcanizers, the material being placed in 
huge mixing pans. The process takes between 24 and 30 hours of 
exposure to live steam at about 280 degrees F. The next step 
consists of drying the material which has become soft and mushy. 
The rubber will then sheet out on refiners—mills geared to run 
at high speed and with their rolls set tightly together to enable 
them to compress any lumps in the stock. The operator fre- 
quently inspects the stock for lumps which gradually work out to 
the ends of the roll. The mills are equipped with a horizontal 
bar which allows the stock to roll up into tubular form in which 
the product of many reclaimers is sent to the trade. 

\s the rolls of stock are removed from the refining roll, the 
ends which contain the lumps and foreign matter, if any be present, 
are clipped off and sent through the refining process again. In 


*] 


this manner the greatest yield is obtained from the batch with 
the minimum of waste. Some grades are finished by running 
through a strainer, similar to a tubing machine equipped with a 
fine-mesh wire screen which removes any foreign matter which 
may have worked through the previous processes. Thus uni- 
formity in the stocks is made a certainty. Slabbing out on a mill 
and drying the finished product complete the cycle, and the re- 


claimed rubber is placed in bags or barrels to be shipped. 
THE ALKALI PROCESS OF RECLAIMING RUBBER 
The alkali process differs from the process outlined above in 


that the ground scrap is placed in a revolving drum containing 


caustic soda and connected with steam pressure. In this way the 

ber is removed and the rubber devulcanized at the same time. 
Reclaiming uncured tire friction has become more a part of the 
business in recent years, owing to the large quantity of this scrap 
which the tire industry has thrown on the market. Many tire 
manufacturers have it reclaimed expressly for their own use, 
while others sell it outright, and it appears on the market as 
a semi-floating reclaimed stock adapted for use in mechanical and 
other products. This process requires unusual care in the re- 
claiming mill to ascertain that all of the cotton has been removed. 
Discarded automobile tires are made into reclaimed rubber in 
practically the same manner as rubber shoes, the beads being re- 
moved before processing begins. <A tire stock is harder to turn 
out, owing to its toughness and greater sulphur content. 


ADVANTAGES OF RECLAIM OVER CRUDE RUBBER 

The biggest advantage of reclaimed rubber over crude is the 
ease with which it can be handled at the mill. Crude rubber comes 
in wooden crates, the plantation product being compressed in square 
blocks. The sheets must first be pulled apart and the rubber 
inspected for wood and other foreign materials. Before it can 
be compounded the rubber must first be broken down. This 
process, which is the milling that reclaimed rubber has already 
undergone, first when it was crude and secondly during the proc- 
ess of reclaiming, requires from 20 minutes to several hours on 
a mill, depending upon the condition of the sheet. The rubber is 
then cut from the mill and aged 24 hours before it is ready for 
mixing. In the mixing process the rubber is again milled from 
5 to 10 minutes before the fillers are added. It is here in the 
process that reclaimed rubber begins. As the ideal plasticator it 
can be added to the compound on the mixing mill, without going 
through any of the preliminary and expensive processes that 
crude must undergo to become workable. 


RECLAIM IN RUBBER HEELS 

Perhaps the best example of the advantage of this saving of 
overhead, labor, power, etc., can be seen in the rubber heel in- 
dustry. This branch of the rubber trade, which is in a flourish- 
ing condition today, depends upon quantity production, as is evi- 
denced by the report that one manufacturer is turning out 300,000 
pairs a day. It is a fact that many of the heel manufacturers to- 
day are using automobile tire reclaim in conjunction with crude 


rubber as the base of their product: first, because of the low mix- 


ing cost; secondly, because of the time saved in the curing; and 


thirdly, because it makes a tougher, more resilient, and longer- 
lived heel. That the rubber heel product of 1921 is a quality 
article can be realized by the number of leather shoe manufacturers 
who are furnishing their best grades with rubber heels as original 
equipment. It is also a known fact that rubber heels have been 
made with a compound containing 47 per cent of a high-grade 
reclaimed stock. Oxidation is much slower in reclaimed products 
than in all crude rubber articles. 

Some heel manufacturers do their own reclaiming, most of 
them using inner tubes, tread overflow rinds, or motor truck 
tires with plenty of oil to take up the compound. These make a 
reclaimed rubber that is fairly useful for cheap heels. High- 
grade heels, however, should contain a large amount of reclaimed 


which there are several standard grades on the 


automobile tires of 


market. 


RECLAIM IN RUBBER FOOTWEAR 





Another argument for compounds containing a percentage of 
reclaimed rubber along with crude is found in the rubber foot- 
wear industry All outsoles for boots, gum shoes, tennis shoes, 
ind arctics are embossed with trade-marks on a soling calender. 
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In running soling compounds containing from 40 to 50 per cent of oo little, the accelerator burns the compound, and a great lack 
ide rubber with no reclaim, it has been fe hat the sheets of uniformity is evident in the finished product. These difficulties 
f stock after booking and aging shrink so ba ily that very often are not encountered in using a standard reclaim. 
out of a sheet of soling containing six medallions, one or two 
' 1} i 2 : _ | . h -+h RECLAIM IN WIRE INSULATION 
perfect es will be the best yield. If the stock is cut hot with 
out aging, the soles will shrink out of shape before they can be The resumption of building in all lines will undoubtedly cause 


applied to a shoe 


le rul shoe manufacturers 


has been so cheap many 


Since crude rubber 
have experimented with pure gum soles but found them e itirely 
impractical for the simple reason that crude rubber will not “stay 


remedy is the molded article, but this requires a 


to apply to the 


put.” The only 


long cure and is expensive shoe. By far the 


greater part of footwear soling compounds, however, contain from 
12 to 25 per cent reclaimed rubber mixed with 25 per cent crude 


as a base. Some cheaper compounds, especially in whites, when 


there is no reclaim on the market, owing to the scarcity of white 
automobile tires, contain 15 to 20 per cent crude rubber with no 
reclaim. These compounds offer no great difficulties in shrinkage 


other hand they have 


but on the very poor wearing and aging 
qualities. 

The main difficulty with the steam-pressure cured boot is crack- 
ing of the uppers after exposure to light. Many chemists have 
improved their upper compound and overcome this difficulty by 
rom 5 to 7 


adding f per cent reclaimed rubber 


RECLAIM IN AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
Automobile tires are made of the best materials obtainable, on 
terrific abuse to which they are subjected, and the 
price they sell for is sufficient to warrant using the best. Cer- 
tainly with 15-cent rubber and 70-cent fabric there is no reason 
why a tire manufacturer should attempt to use anything but the 
best. Although it is not generally known, because to an outsider 
the term shoddy or reclaim means something inferior, 5 to 10 
per cent of reclaim is used in the better wearing tire treads today. 
better testimony than this that reclaimed rubber 
No consideration of 


account of the 


And there is no 
imparts good wearing and aging qualities. 
price recommends its use here; it is employed because it does the 


job better than anything else obtainable. 


RECLAIM IN MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 


ver has been 


mechanical rubber goods, where reclaimed rub- 


owing to its cheapness, some manu- 


it altogether and making hose, 
The first disadvantage 


which is always 


used for years, 
facturers are discarding belting, 
ntirely as a base. 
inging of the compounds, 


etc., with crude rubber 





of this policy is the ch: 


a risky thing to do. It takes some time to ascertain how new 
ompounds are going to act in actual service, despite laboratory 
tests And by the time the new compounds have become stabil- 
ized crude rubber will probably be advanced enough price to 

rbid its us such large quantities. The advantage which re- 
claimed rubber possesses in the belting or hose compound is the 
longer life of the article 


DANGERS OF SUBSTITUTING CRUDE FOR RECLAIMED RUBBER 
This 
Often 
xy substituting the 


Reclaimed rubber is much more “fool-proof” than crude. 


turning out a large production. 
} 


is especially true in mills 


cheaper and better products can be obtained 


rubber in old substantial reclaimed com- 


addition 


present cheap crude 


pounds with, of course, the necessary »f powerful ac- 


celerators to make the cure possible in the customary time 
of this 
accelerator compounds do not age in the 


ympounds. 


Sut there are two vital dangers connected with a change 


sort. In the first 
they have been substituted for reclaim c 


place, 
long run where 
The 
and the finished article continues to cure in use or on the 
the crude compound will work well 
sample in the laboratory, but 


accelerator in mill practice is not always used up in the cure 


sah %n 
jyovooer s 
shelves. Secondly, while the 


expert sits on the job or runs the 
common labor, 


h or 


be manipulated by 


The 


turn it loose in the factory to 


and it is very easily ruined rubber is milled too muc 


increased activity in the insulated wire trade, which always has 
I a large user of reclaimed rubber. In this branch of the trade, 
reclaim has possessed the advantage of flowing more easily through 
the manufacturer to turn out more 


een 
the tubing machine, enabling 


goods in less time and insuring a uniform product. 


RECLAIM IN CARRIAGE CLOTH 
Reclaimed rubber is a very ingredient in the manu- 
cloth and automobile topping. This class of 
run with all crude rubber compounds owing to 
Reclaim takes the better, frictions and 
easily, and does not crack in the finished topping. 


necessary 
facture of carriage 
goods cannot be 
creeping. embossing 


spreads more 


THE FUTURE OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 

From this brief survey of the reclaimed rubber requirements of 
the industry, it can be seen that it is used in packing, matting, etc., 
where its cheapness and high production possibilities recommend 
it, as well as in automobile tires, footwear, and mechanical goods, 
where it is used on account of the better product obtained. 

Cheap crude rubber has put the industry to the test, and how 
well it has met that trial is shown by the fact that new uses for 
reclaimed rubber have been developed during this period of se- 
vere With the increase in price of crude rubber 
which is bound to come within a short time, those manufacturers 
who have temporarily abandoned the use of reclaim and those who 
are now using it to a greater advantage, will create a demand 
which will bring the junk dealer to our back doors offering 5 


competition. 


cents a pound for worn-out tires. 





STATEMENT OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


_Statement of the ownership, management, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of THe Inpia Rusore Wortp, published 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 192 


nonthly at 
New York, 12... 
New York, {*** 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared E, M. Hoag, who, having been duly sworn according 
aw, deposes and says that she is the business manager of Tue Inp1a 
, and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and 
elief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date aun 


State of 
County of 


n the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing edi 


ind business managers are: 


a. lisher, The India Rubber Publishing Co., 25 West Forty-fifth street, 


, York City. 
\¢ liter, Henry C. Pearson, 25 West Forty-fifth street, New York City. 


_Managing Editor, Henry C. Pearson, 25 West Forty-ffth street, New 
rk City 
Business Manager, E. M. Hoag, 25 West Forty-fifth street, New Y 

{ v. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 


wners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount 
f stock.) 

J he India Rubber Publishing Co., 25 West Forty-fifth street, New York 


‘toe y C. Pearson, 25 West Forty-fifth street, New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
Tr other securities are: None. 


Cc 


4 That the two paragr aphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
sto kh yiders and ssoustey holders as they appear upon the books of the 

any but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 


upon the books of the company as trustees or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is sionns also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
uffiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
inder which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 


books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
rer than that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
lirect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as $0 
stated by her. 
E. M. Hoac, Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th dav of September, 1921 
(Seal) Tuomas P. Burke 
Notary Public, New York County 
(My commission expires March 30, 1923.) 
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News of the American Rubber Industry 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE EAST AND SOUTH 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
NEW YORK 

9 New York and vicinity the rubber manufacturing activity in 

mechanical goods lines is responding to the improved condi- 
tions prevailing in general business. Factories are operating, on 
the average, at about 50 per cent capacity, with some at nearer 
two-thirds their normal output. Tire factories are producing on 
their winter schedules of one shift. Automobile topping manufac- 
turers are not as active because of the seasonal drop in demand 
for their goods. In the proofing trade production varies from full 
capacity to rather dull, according to the lines of clothing involved. 
There is a distinct improvement in the demand for insulated wire, 
anticipating revival in the building trade. A diminished volume 
of orders is coming to the rubber shoe trade, attributable to 
anticipation on the part of dealers that there will be a reduction 
in shoe prices about January 1. 

W. E. Byles, formerly at 142 Pearl street, announces the re- 
moval of his offices to 100 William street, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Byles deals in crude rubber and other eastern produce. 

H. A. Daggett Co., Montclair, New Jersey, dealer in crude 
rubber, has designated S. H. Sears, 68 Beaver street, New York, 
N. Y., its representative in New York State. 

The firm of John D. Lewis & Co., manufacturer and importer 
of dyestuffs and chemicals, with offices at 2-6 Cliff street, New 
York, N. Y., reports that Walter H. Bass is now connected with 
the organization, in the crude rubber sales department. 

E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, has 
designated H. W. Pitman, Buffalo, New York, one of its new 
representatives in New York State. 

Edward R. Duer has been appointed receiver for the Rubber 
Corporation of America, with executive offices at 240 West 55th 
street, New York, N. Y. It is believed that a reorganization of 
the corporation’s affairs will occur at an early date. 

At the plant of the Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware, the wages of the workmen have been recently cut 
from 15 to 17 per cent. Salaried employes, who have been re- 
ceiving a war bonus of 40 per cent have had this reduced 
20 per cent. Officials of the company report that this is the first 
cut they have made on war-time wages. The company’s officers 
are: George S. Capelle, president; Edmund Mitchell, vice-presi- 
dent; and C. D. Garretson, secretary, treasurer, and general 
manager. 

L. K. Rittenhouse was recently made eastern manager for the 
Star Rubber Co., Inc., with offices at 226 West 52nd street, 
New York, N. Y. Previous to this Mr. Rittenhouse was the 


New Jersey manager of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Still 
earlier connections were with the Diamond Rubber Co., as branch 
manager at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1906, and as New Eng- 
land manager in 1911. After the consolidation of this company 
with the Goodrich organization, Mr. Rittenhouse was transferred 
to St. Louis as southwestern district manager. 
The Ranger Rubber Co., Inc., Long Island City, 
name recently given to the combined companies formerly 


as the Akron Tire Co., New York, N. Y., and the O 








Co., Newark, New Jersey. The company’s product 
structed tires, puncture-proof reliners, and ic rubber 
balls. The present officers are: J. D. Olwell, president; J, A. 


Whitman, secretary and general manager; and Burrill Ruskay, 


treasurer. 
The Ground Gripper Shoes, with the rubber “Rotor” heel 
insert, have another new home at 29 West 46th street, New 


York, N. Y. 


MADISON TIRE & RUBBER CO. REMOVES OFFICES TO BUFFALO 


Desiring to concentrate the various departments of The Madison 





Tire & Rubber Co., its officials, on October 1, moved the general 
offices from 20 West 60th street, New York, N. Y., to the com- 
pany’s plant, at Spencer, Hannah, and Babcock streets, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Joseph M, Dine, general sales manager, has been made 
vice-president in charge of sales, and Frank H. Brewster, vice- 
president in charge of production. Other recent appointments, in 
connection with men associated with Madison interests, are: 
Charles B, Brewster, assistant treasurer, and Fred Griscom, chief 
engineer. 
CONNECTICUT NOTES 

In the September issue of Tue InpIA Ruspper Worip mention 
was made of the appointment of Augustine Lonergan as re- 
ceiver for The Kelley Tire & Rubber Co., New Haven, Con- 
necticut. According to recent press notices Mr. Lonergan, as 
receiver, has been removed, and the bankruptcy affairs are again 
in the hands of Albert H. Barclay, of New Haven, and the 
City National Bank, of Bridgeport, who were appointed by the 
Superior Court of New Haven County. It is claimed that the 
company is not insolvent and that a receiver in bankruptcy would 
interfere with the adjustment of the corporation’s affairs. 

A remarkable record for both production and sales, and espe- 
cially encouraging at the present time, is that given by officials of 
the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Connecticut. At 
this company’s new building, which was completed last year, both 
production and sales of tires and tubes have surpassed, by 50 
per cent, the peak production of 1920, while increase of business 
has warranted the recent opening of a warehouse in Boston, 
Officers of the company are: William B. Miller, president; David 
Spence, vice-president and general superintendent; F, L. Lamson, 
treasurer; and C, E. Mathewson, secretary and sales manager. 

SOUTHERN NOTES 

The work heretofore handled at the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.’s 
plant at Wooster, Ohio,, will be carried on at the company’s 
main plant at Cumberland, Maryland, developments at the latter 
factory having reached a stage which makes this measure ad- 
visable, 

The Holtite Manufacturing Co., Inc., 919 East Baltimore 
street, Baltimore, Maryland, manufacturer of the “Jax” rubber 
heel, in order to increase production has equipped its factory with 
rubber heel machinery bought from The United Lace & Braid 
Manufacturing Co., Providence, Rhode Island. The Holtite 
company began business in March, 1919, with a capitalization of 
$110,000, which it found necessary to increase to $210,000 in Jan- 
uary, 1920. The offices are: Morris Eisen, president; Harry 
and Albert A. Esterson, secretary and 


Trager, vice-presi¢ 


treasurer 
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EXPERT IN WIRE BUFFING WHEELS 


rt W. WHEELER, vice-president of the North Eastern Man- 
ufacturing Co., New Haven, Connecticut, maker of Interlox 
wire buffing wheels, has had a wide experience in the rubber 
manufacturing and wire- 
brush making which 
equip him as an expert in buffing 
wheels for the rubber industry. 
Born in Wyocena, Wisconsin, 
May 2, 1884, he attended the 
graded schools of his native state 





goods 


fields well 


and was graduated from the Glen- 
High School, Cleveland, 
in 1902. That same year he 
Lake 


ville 
Ohio, 
entered the employ of the 
Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way as a clerk and continued as an 
accountant in the general auditor’s 
f 


office until 1910, when he went to 





the Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, later consolidated with The 
Ratpx W. WHEELER B. F. Goodrich Co. He held the 


position of assistant sales manager 
of the pneumatic tire and accessory department until 1915, when 
he resigned to accept a position with the Osborn Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, brush and broom maker. His advancement 
was steady from office manager, salesman and district manager to 
sales manager, from which position he resigned October 1, 1921. 
Mr. Wheeler is also field manager of the Associated Bankers’ 
Corporation. His clubs include the New York Sales Managers’ 
Club, New York Hardware Club, and the Old Colony Club. 
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A RETRACTION 

Among the new incorporations listed in THe INDIA RUBBER 
Wortp for October 1, 1921, a part of the item in regard to A. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., of Ohio, was incorrectly stated. The item 
should read that this company is authorized to manufacture and 
deal in tire valves and pressure gages of all kinds. The office of 
the corporation within the state of Delaware is with the Corpora- 
tion Trust Company of America, Du Pont Building, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 





INVENTOR OF THE VACUUM MOLDING PROCESS 





RED THOMAS Roperts, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inventor 
F of the vacuum process of making hollow rubber articles and 
numerous methods and machines for adapting it to various lines 
of goods, was born in Deadwood, South Dakota, in 1884. Follow- 
the Omaha High School, Omaha, 

Nebraska, in 1903, he became an 

inventor and has numerous patents 


ng his graduation from 





to his credit that are well known 
to the rubber industry. 

The plugless tennis ball, now 
used all over the world, together 
with the method and machinery 
for making it, was his first suc- 


cess in rubber goods manufac- 


ture. Then came the plumbers’ 
valve ball, toy balls, bulbs and 
a seamless and spliceless inner 


tube, all of which employ dif- 
ferent methods and machines. 
Mr. Roberts is secretary and 
treasurer of Paramount Rubber 
Consolidated, Inc., a Delaware 











C corporation that was organized in 





1919 to utilize the Roberts inven- 
tions, manufacture and deal in 
rubber goods. The firm’s offices are at 5232 Germantown avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 120 West 32nd street, New York, 
N. Y., and their factory for the manufacture of rubber play balls, 
solid balls, plain and decorated, and patented molded designs is 
located at Little Falls, New Jersey. The company has licensees 
in many countries under the Roberts patents. 


Frep T. RoBERTS 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY 
By Our Regular Correspondent 

tc rubber goods manufacturing situation in New Jersey has 

taken on a peculiar turn, some plants working night and day, 
others operating but a few hours a week or being closed. The 
Lambertville Rubber Co. closed on October 12 for an indefinite 
period. The New Jersey Rubber Co., situated at the same place, 
has been compelled to place a night shift at work. 

The Ajax Rubber Co. Inc., Trenton, is working three shifts a 
day, while its Racine, Wisconsin, plant is running two eight-hour 
shifts. The company has decided not to build up any surplus 
stock of finished tires and is shipping them as fast as they are 
produced. All the high-priced crude rubber on hand has been 
disposed of and the firm is buying at lower prices. About 6,000 
tires, representing equipment for two models of the Dodge, Olds- 
mobile and Buick cars, are being shipped weekly from the Tren- 
ton plant. 

At the Bergougnan Rubber Corporation plant 250 men are 
employed and the factory is working with a night shift. Tires 
and tubes are manufactured exclusively. Extra hands may have 
to be placed at work. 

At the Thermoid Rubber Co. plant it was said that there is 
no assurance of what orders the next day may bring. The plant 
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is operating at about 60 to 70 per cent capacity. The bulk of the 
business is being done in tires, but the belting, brake lining and 
hose departments are picking up. 

The Hamilton Rubber Co. is operating at about 75 per cent 
capacity with no immediate sign of improvement in business. 
The same conditions prevail at the Empire Rubber & Tire Cor- 
poration factory. 

THE RUBBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY 

The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association of New Jersey, was 
recently incorporated at Trenton for the purpose of improving 
trade conditions, to exchange technical information and advance 
the interests of the rubber industry in general, The member- 
ship is made up of prominent rubber manufacturers and the offices 
of the new organization are at 709 Broad street, Bank Building, 
Trenton. John V. B. Wickoff is the agent in charge. 

The following manufacturers have been chosen as trustees: 
John S. Broughton, president of the United & Globe Rubber Co., 
Trenton; Charles E. Stokes, vice-president, of the Home Rubber 
Co., Trenton; A. Boyd Cornell, secretary of the Hamilton Rubber 
Co., Trenton; William H. Sayen, Jr., of Princeton, treasurer of 
the Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, New Jersey; and John 
J. Voorhees, of the Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co., Jersey 
City. 

It is believed that an increase in the rubber industry of the state 
will result through the forming of the Association. Trenton now 
has approximately thirty rubber factories of various types and the 
historic town is often termed “The Rubber City.” The Associa- 
tion will meet monthly and hold discussions relating to the 
rubber industry in general. 

TRENTON NOTES 

The United & Globe Rubber Co. is the only Trenton plant of its 
kind where rubber tiling is made. The company began its manu- 
facture some time ago and recently supplied all that product 
used in the new $1,700,000 Stacy-Trent Hotel at Trenton. 

The Bergougnan Rubber Corporation, Trenton, has increased 
its capital from $2,500,000 to $4,000,000. 

The creditors of the former Trent Rubber Co., Trenton, have 
incorporated Trent Rubber Co. Inc., which acquired by pur- 
chase from the receiver the plant and properties of the former 
concern, on Enterprise avenue. This factory can produce 300 
tires and 500 tubes daily with present equipment, and has plant 
area to accommodate equipment for three times that production. 
The officers of the new corporation are: Thomas H. Thropp, 
president; James H. Morris, vice-president, and Newton A. K. 
Bugbee, treasurer and secretary. 

Joseph Papier, owner of “Joe’s Tire. Shop,” Trenton, has been 
appointed Trenton distributer of the Hanes tires, manufactured 
by the Hanes Rubber Co., Inc., Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Exhibition booths at the Trenton Fair were occupied by the 
Thermoid Rubber Co., Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., Puritan Rubber 
Co., Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., United & Globe Rubber 
Co., Globe Rubber Co., Semple Rubber Co., Essex Rubber Co. 
Inc., Home Rubber Co., and the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. The 
Thermoid Rubber Co. gave away several thousand miniature 
balloons each day. All the rubber displays were very attractive. 

The employes of the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., and the Joseph 
Stokes Rubber Co. were recently given fire drills by the Trenton 
Fire Department to prepare them in case of need. 

The Cadwalader Rubber Co. has removed its establishment 
from South Logan avenue to a new place on East State street, 
Trenton. The Universal Tire & Tube Market has a new and 
enlarged establishment on Perry street, while the Tire Sales Co. 
has a new store on the same thoroughfare. The Excel Tire & 
Tube Vulcanizing Co., a new concern, is located on Hamilton 
avenue. The People’s Tire Hospital has opened an establish- 
ment at 315 South Broad street. The United States Rubber 
Specialty Co., has a new store on Gladstone avenue, and 


the National Tire Co, has a large establishment on Princeton 
avenue, Trenton, All these changes were made recently. 
MISCELLANEOUS NEW JERSEY NOTES 


Authority to sell the plant of the Hardman Rubber Corpora- 
tion, of New Brunswick, has been given to Edmund A. Hayes, 
receiver, by Vice-Chancellor Backes, after the latter had decreed 
a foreclosure on a $210,000 mortgage on the factory. It is under- 
stood the Stanwood Rubber Co., of Elizabeth, which also has 
been in financial straits, controlled the stock of the Hardman 
company, The Hardman company was formerly located at Belle- 
ville, where rubber goods were its chief product. The mortgage 
had been on the New Brunswick plant since 1918, when the fac- 
tory came into the hands of the Hardman organization from the 
Endurance Tire & Rubber Corporation. Receiver’s fees of $4,000 
and counsel fees of $2,000 were also allowed by the court. 

Manning Stires, a New York City attorney, and Stanley P. 
Woodard, president of the Gillette Rubber Co. Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, have purchased the plant of the Stanwood Rubber Co., 
situated between Elizabeth and Newark. The sale took place 
before Vice-Chancellor Backes, at Elizabeth, and the price paid 
was $360,000. The plant is subject to a mortgage of $300,000. 
John P. Kirkpatrick, of New Brunswick, receiver of the con- 
cern, states that the sale was accepted by the court as a step 
preliminary to the reorganization of the company and an ulti- 
mate resumption of business. The court granted a petition of 
the Union County Trust Co., of Elizabeth, that it be given 
preference on a claim of $9,000, the indebtedness having been 
created through an overdraft. Testimony brought out the fact 
that the $300,000 mortgage had been subject to foreclosure, a 
year’s interest having been due. The mortgage is held by the 
Union Trust Co., of Jersey City. The total indebtedness of the 
concern was placed at $610,000, of which the Gillette Rubber Co. 
has a claim for $55,000, and Edward Hutchins, of Wisconsin, 
has a claim for $12,000. Claims of unsecured creditors amount 
to $300,000. Plans for new financing are being prepared. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND 
By Our Regular Correspondent 


MPROVED conditions are reported from all the rubber manufactur- 

ing plants in Rhode Island and it is estimated that there is a 
very material increase in the number of workers now employed 
as compared with any time for nearly a year past. This improve- 
ment is largely due to the awakening activity in the footwear 
market which has resulted in an incipient boom, although the 
manufacturers are very optimistic that the rubber industry is 
swinging into line with other industries that are slowly but 
consistently returning to normal conditions. Throughout the 
country, dealers have been gradually reducing the large stocks of 
goods which were on hand when the crash in prices came, so that 
there is an increasing demand for goods that promises well for a 
stabilization of business at a comparatively early date. ; 

Things are beginning to look brighter at all the plants, espe- 
cially at the Bristol factory of the National India Rubber Co., 
where operations were resumed early in the month, and if 
favorable conditions continue the factory will probably run on 
full time for the winter. On October 24, owing to the improved 
conditions in the sale of Keds it became possible to increase pro- 
duction and that division went into a full time schedule of a 5%- 
day, 48-hour week. Additional girls were hired in the stitching 
department and the indications were that a large number of the 
former employes with good records will be rehired as fast as 
demand warrants. The situation is becoming more encouraging 
each week. 

Deeds transferring all the property of the Ninigret Co., Inc., to 
The Fisk Rubber Co. were filed on October 11 with City Clerk 
Herbert A. Fuller in Pawtucket, following the absorption of the 
Ninigret mills by the Fisk company last month. At the same 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Our Regular Correspondent 
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BOSTON NOTES 
W. J. Jarvis, suc ng late H. U. True, has been made 
manager of the Bost ranch of the Manhattan Rubber Manu- 
acturing | at 60 Pearl stre 


twelve years manager of commercial tires 


Rubber Co., Watertown, is now the head of the 


food Tire Sales Co., with stores at 1041 Commonwealth avenue, 
Boston, and 25 Mt, Auburn street, Watertown. 
[he sessions of the Industrial Relations Conference were an 





sixth annual meeting of the Associated 
Massachusetts, held at the Copley-Plaza and West- 
Hotels, Boston, Among the numerous 
speakers on the program were Cyrus S. Ching, supervisor of in- 
lustrial relations, United States Rubber Co., and Harold L. Robin- 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom 


interesting 
Industries of 


October 27 and 28. 


minster 


n, employment manager of 





Works, Worcester. 

About 300,000, or 19 per cent of the wage earners of Massachu- 
setts, against the normal 8 per cent, were out of work on Octo- 
ber 15, according to the State Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 
tries. The September records of the Boston Public Employment 


Office show an increase of 18 per cent over August in orders from 


mployers. This, however, represents a decrease of 32 per cent 
r 1920. Improving business in the rubber industry 
sa employment for most skilled rubber workers seek- 
g bber footwear manufacturers are finding it neces- 





sary to recruit their forces through newspaper advertising. 


service manager of the Hood Rubber Co 





























Watertown, was on the program of speakers at the round table 
nference on reconstruction and rehabilitation of the industrial 
pple, held September 30 at the State House, Boston, in con- 

nection with the health service section of the National Safety 

Council and the American Association of Industrial Physicians 

Surgeons 
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NEW ENGLAND TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY OPENS 
NEW PLANT 


Officials of the New England Tire & Rubber Co., Holyoke, 








located in New York, N. Y. J. W. Rowland has been elected 


The present officers of the company are as follows Presi- 
Dunn; vice-president, Harry G. Fisk; vice-presi- 
ral manager, Edward H. Broadwell; vice-presi- 

manager, Fisk division, J. D, Anderson; vice- 

tory manager, Federal division, Benjamin H. 
esident in charge of rubber and fabric purchases, 
treasurer, Robert B. McGra 


nd; comptroller, E. M. Bog 





nding the completion of the new Fisk Buildin 
street, Broadway and Eighth avenue, New York, N. Y., about 


December 1, t executive offices will remain at 52 Vander 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


period of revelations in the rubber 





the world as a whole was giving Akron 





sympathy for its so- 





= three-st and asement tact dings | HE { ig Deen a | 
wl > t M street re 200 feet | 100 feet wide ind 
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feet or space. They 


are equipped with the 
most modern machinery 
and the plant capacity is 
estimated at 1,000 tires a 





red here are 








tion warranted the recent 


establishment of  sales- 
rooms in New York City 
also, at 43 East 47th 
street. 

The names of the of- 
ficers and directors of the 
New England Tire & PLANT oF THE NEw ENGLAND Tire & 
Rubber Co. are: John 
Kearns, president; E. J. Kearns, vice-president and produ 
manager; J. S. Bernstein, secretary; C. S. Huntley, treasurer and 


“tion 





general manager. he directors, besides the officials mentioned, 


are: T. E. Morris, Joseph F. Ranger and Gilbert B, Bogart. 


CHANGES IN FISK’S EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 





Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, concurrently with the 

n of its recent financing has increased its board of direc- 

tors from seven to nine members. Resignations were accepted 
from J. D. Anderson, F. T. Ley and G. A. Ludington. These 
were elected to fill the vacancies created: William F. Cutler of 


> 


C 
New York, N. Y.; James Dean, of Boston; Richard S. Russell, 
H. Bollard, of New York, N. Y. The other 
‘rate art Harry T. Dunn, of New York 


rry G. Fisk, of Springfield, Massachusetts; Edwar: 











H. Broadwell, of Longmeadow, Massachusetts; Benjamir 
Pratt. of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Stedman Buttric 

U the recent adjustment the executive 
Fisk Rubber Co., Fed 











comes a -t ‘3 
h for t sid iterests 

Spring \f ssa cette has resigned t ec ce-pres 
fant af this . iw to make his headquarters 
at F s R ert B. McGra I a nun r vears 
the treasurer, has been elected treasurer and will be 








called misfortunes, the 
rubber factories were 
| making new records in 

production. Practically 
every prediction made re- 
garding business during 
the past six months was 
fulfilled by announce- 
ments during the month. 
It is expected that at 
least one-half of the 
\kron factories will 
make more units during 
1921 than during the rec- 
ord year of 1919. In 
fourteen months the 
rubber industry passed 
through the greatest 
financial depression in 
Rupser Co., HoryoKe, MASSACHUSETTS the history of the coun- 
try. It was the first to 





be hit and the first to be back on its feet. 


TIRE PRODUCTION CONTINUES 
The tire industry is holding up much better than could have 
been expected at this time of the year when orders should be 


falling off. However, they continue to come in with surprising 


I n 
h 


regularity. While Firestone has decreased from the peak of the 
year of 28,000 tires a day to 20,000 a day and Goodyear has de creased 
to less than 16,000 a day, Goodrich is preparing for greatly 
increased production by adding 600 men to the tire building and 
nishing departments. It is reported that the company has sold 





two tires for each one built during the summer and that the pres- 


ent stock of completed tires is less than one month’s supply. The 








I s getti to greater production by the most con- 

s ative company i ron is looked upon as a favorable augury 
According to unofficial, but authoritative information, all pro- 
records will be broken this year by the Firestone Tire 

« Rubber (¢ It is reported that the company has produced 
e tires d d g the past six months than any factory in 

the United States. During the summer, production was 28,00 
es a day and, for a month after this, peak production stood at 
25,000 to 26,000 a day. Recently, the output was decreased by a 





few thousand a day when part of the third shift was laid off. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. will break all previous sales 
records this year. The total sales for 1920 amounted to $205,- 


000,000 


¢ 
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The Miller 


ness and practically 


Rubber Co. will be without any floating indebted- 
without any high-priced commitments at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, according to reliable reports. 
The floating debt is now below $750,000, one-half what it was a 
month ago. The month has also seen a good share of the last 
$1,000,000 worth of high-priced fabric used up. Total output for 
the present year will equal in units that of last year, while sales 
will be somewhat less because of decreased tire prices. 


new 


THE TIRE SITUATION 

Perhaps never before have tire dealers had smaller stocks than 
at present. In many instances the factories are solicitous regard- 
ing their regular customers because the dealers have reduced stocks 
to such an extent that they are practically out of business and 
are compelled either to telegraph the factories for tires or turn 
the customer over to dealers representing other factories. 
Fhe report that at the end of the first half of the year only 
than one tire for each two cars in the 
was correct for July, but since that time, 
unless some stocking up is 


4,500,000 tires, or less 
country, were in stock, 
stocks have gone lower, 
done during the coming winter the tire trade will find itself in a 
precarious position in the spring. Undoubtedly the Akron fac- 
tories will stay very close to the sales ticket during the winter 
and insist that if any stock is to be manufactured the dealer must 
bear his portion of the financial burden. The matter of risk is no 
longer referred to because of the guaranties made by the pro- 
ducers, and the present shortage makes sales absolutely essential 


even and 


in the early spring. 

The number of tires produced per man in Akron rubber fac- 
tories will decrease materially when the demand for larger tires 
becomes greater. At the present time the factories are manufac- 
turing tires for the 4,000,000 Ford cars in operation and the 
Fords and small cars which are being manufactured. 

Comparatively few large tires are in demand because many of 
the large car manufacturers have not yet resumed production on 
a large scale and the owners of large cars in many instances are 
using small cars. Small tires are made largely by machines, 
whereas the tires used on the larger cars are made by hand. When 
the larger tires are again produced in quantity the output per man 
will decrease and the number of men employed will increase. 


IMPROVED DEMAND FOR OTHER RUBBER GOODS 

Early mail orders indicate that the country is facing an actual 
shortage of rubber footwear. Already the factories have received 
large mail orders and dealers are beginning to build up their 
stocks because of the general opinion that the coming winter will 
be severe. With the exception of arctics, the holdover from last 
year is comparatively small, while stocks of boots and ordinary 
rubbers are reported as the lowest in the history of the industry. 
It is believed that, by the time the actual selling season opens in 
January the plants will be ready to go ahead on a 100 per cent 
basis. 

The time has arrived when actual improvement in mechanical 
rubber goods lines can be recorded. All lines of merchandise are 
showing about the same healthy business increase. 

The druggist’s sundries trade is also showing a revival, due to 
the general impression of a hard winter and the fact that stocks 
are lower at the present time than for many years. Mail orders 
are coming in numbers and for larger amounts of goods than for 
the past two years 

AKRON NOTES 

The American Rubber & Tire Co., Akron, is working the day 
shift at capacity and the curing department three shifts a day. This 
is made possible on cord tires because they can be held over after 
completion for the night shift. The American has enjoyed good 
business during the major part of the year and it would not be 
surprising if the output for the year was not very close to that 
of the preceding year 


The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, will make more tires dur- 
ing the present year than during any previous season. The exact 
percentage of increase is not yet known, but at the beginning of 
August, production was equal to the 1920 record. Sales have 
slackened somewhat, but they have not decreased as was expected 
at this time of the year. 

The Interlocking Cord Tire Co., Akron, will be ready to start 
production under the new management within a few weeks, it is 
stated by Edward Kohl, new president of the company. The 
former stockholders raised some money among themselves and 
with other assets have approximately $42,000, either in hand or 
promised, to start operations. The fact that the smaller factories 
especially are enjoying excellent business has done much to en- 
courage the Interlocking organization. 

The Akron Salvage Co. has leased for five years the Ohio Wire 
Goods Co. plant, and will be in the new quarters by November 1, 
if present plans materialize. The new quarters have 20,000 feet 
of floor space and with the one-story brick building go seven 
acres of land. Modern equipment has been purchased and when 
the new building is occupied, the company will be ideally located 
and equipped. Salvage from Akron factories is the principal 
product handled, although it is not doubted that in time the com- 
pany will expand and handle salvage in other industrial centers. 

The Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Akron, reclaimer of rub- 
ber, reports that production is running about one-half normal. The 
fact that lines in which reclaimed rubber is used are still waiting 
for an improvement in general business before going back to 
normal production is holding the reclaiming plant back somewhat. 
The production of heels and other rubber goods in which re- 
claimed rubber is a principal ingredient has done much to keep the 
plant going this year. 

The Adamson Machine Co., Akron, reports that the past few 
weeks have seen a material advance in orders, which has resulted 
in the plant increasing production materially. It is believed that 
the improvement is the beginning of a gradual growth in business 
which will continue through the winter. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has announced the 
appointment of Frank K. Espanhain as export manager of the 
company. He was formerly employed in St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and just previous to coming to Goodyear 
was engaged in the export tire business in New York, N. Y. 

E. M. MacIntosh, of the development department of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has left for an extended trip 
through China and the Orient in the interests of the company. 
Previous to coming to Goodyear, he traveled through Europe as 
courier for the Peace Conference. 

William H. Kroeger, identified with the Coventry Land & Im- 
provement Co., subsidiary to the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, has resigned to enter private business. The collection work 
of the company has been turned over to Homer Campbell, of the 
Home Owners’ Investment Co. Practically all the 1,100 houses 
built by the Coventry organization have been sold and payments 
are quite regular. The payments have been decreased as have 
those of Goodyear Heights to conform with the new wage scales 
in Akron. 

The O'Neil Tire & Rubber Co., has changed its 
Hopkins Rubber & Manufacturing Co., and will manufacture 
O’Neil tire repair equipment and the Arthur rubber footwear 
vulvanizer, besides acting as manufacturer’s distributer for the 
American-Akron line of tire repair material and accessories. 
Headquarters are at 350 Bowery street, Akron. 

Akron offices of Poel & Kelly, Inc., have been removed from 
the Second National Building to 8 South Broadway. Frank T. 
Lahey is the Akron representative of this firm of crude rubber 
brokers, whose main offices are at 347 Madison avenue, New York, 


N. Y. 
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Hugh Allen has been made manager of the publicity department 
of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 

The Goodyear Industrial Assembly will continue a part of the 
shop management system of Goodyear and as the result of elec- 
tions held October 10, thirty-one new assemblymen will take their 
seats in November. A total of 6,500 men and women employes of 
the company participated in the election. A change which has 
been made in the republic is the provision for a foremen’s pre- 
cinct which will be represented by Samuel Settle, a former sena- 
tor. The change was made because of difficulties foremen have 
experienced in representing the men in their departments and later 
carrying out the orders of the management and conforming to 
the wishes of the republic. 

The Pyramid Rubber Specialty Co., with offices at 13 West 
Long street, Akron, Ohio, is at present confining its efforts to 
the manufacture of one product only—a transparent, non-adhesive 
nipple. Officers of this company are: L. N. Oberlin, president; 
A. E. McDonald, vice-president; R. C. Raw, secretary and treas< 
urer, and Roy Sanderson, formerly of the Davol Rubber Co., 
plant manager. 

Announcement is made of the recent appointment of A. G. 
Partridge as vice-president and general sales manager of The Star 
Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio. Harry A. Grubb, previously as- 
sociated with the Firestone organization and later vice-president 
and general manager of The Oldfield Tire Co., is now also con- 
nected with the Star company as assistant manager. 

Pell & Dumont, Inc., importers of crude rubber and gums, with 
New York offices at 68 Broad street, recently appointed F. A. 
Bonstedt manager of the company’s Akron office, at 423 Ohio 
Building. Mr. Bonstedt has a wide acquaintance among manu- 
facturers in the Akron district, and also throughout the West. 

Victor C. Blandin, crude rubber broker, has recently opened an 
office in the Ohio Savings & Trust Building, Akron, Ohio. Mr. 
Blandin has been actively engaged in the rubber business for the 
past fifteen years in this country and also the Far East where 
he engaged in the production and treatment of plantation rubber 
and jelutong. He has many friends among rubber importers and 
manufacturers. 


THE AKRON RUBBER MOLD & MACHINE CO. 


The Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co., originally incorporated 
in 1909, at Akron, Ohio, has steadily developed both in the 








Past AND PRESENT PLANTS OF THE AKRON RupBer Motp & 
MACHINE Co. 


amount of the company’s business and in the size of the plant. 
Previous to its organization, however, Stanley W. Harris, now 
president and general manager, and G, F. Hobach, now secretary 


and treasurer, were connected, in 1904, with the old Taplin-Rice 
Co. It is an interesting fact that while these men were in the 
employ of this company, the first core and mold for the manu- 
facture of automobile tires were made by the Taplin-Rice Co. for 
one of the large establishments of Akron. 

Realizing the possibilities of the tire equipment business Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Hobach began operations in a small two-story 
building, the nucleus of the present large and busy factory. Six 
persons were then employed, where now the company has, at full 
production, 325 people on its payroll, while the plant is, for its 
particular line of work, one of the largest in the country. 

In 1916, with the purpose of more than doubling the plant 
capacity, an additional building was erected, while other already 
existing buildings adjoining were purchased. In this year, owing 
to the rapid growth of the business, the capital stock of the com- 
pany was also increased from $60,000 to $300,000. The organi- 
zation of the Portage Foundry, capitalized at $150,000, and the sec- 
ond increase from $300,000 to $600,000 of the capital stock of the 
Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co., followed in 1917. 

In July, 1920, preparations were again being made for more 
than doubling the capacity of the plant, which at that time cov- 
ered more than 75,000 square feet of floor space. At this time a 
new power house was also built and additional machinery installed 
in the new buildings. The company specializes in “everything in 
tire-making equipment.” In addition to the officers mentioned, 
W. E. Wilson is vice-president and assistant general manager. 


MISCELLANEOUS OHIO NOTES 


The Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio, is working 
full force with one shift a day. Approximately 100 tires are being 
made daily. Until the first of the present month the company was 
operating a night shift. Operations have been good since early 
last spring. 

W. A. Johnston, president of the Rubber Products Co., Barber- 
ton, and retiring president of the Barberton Chamber of Commerce, 
has written a book entitled, “My Own Main Street,” in which he 
lauds the small town. It is an answer to a popular book in 
which the small town is pictured as anything but pleasant. 

The Kendall Tire & Rubber Co. and the Ariston Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Massillon, Ohio, and the Fidelity Tire & Rubber Co., 
Chicago, Illinois, are defendants in a suit filed in the common 
pleas court by The First National Bank of Louisville, Ohio, to 
foreclose a mortgage and to collect $22,000, said to be due 
on promissory notes. Judge Ake named W. S. Adams as 
receiver to take charge of the encumbered property. 

The Excel Rubber Co., Wadsworth, Ohio, reports ex- 
cellent business in men’s rubber belts. Orders now on hand 
assure the company almost normal production in this line 
until next spring. The tire business is also good. Approxi- 
mately 200 tires are being made a day. Repairs were re- 
cently completed in some departments of the plant. 

The reorgaaization of the Liberty Tire Corporation, with 
main offices at Cleveland, Ohio, and factory at Carey, Ohio, 
has resulted in the election of the following officers: Milo 
E. Jordan, president; Wesley Patterson, vice-president; L. 
C. Sturgis, formerly with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
secretary; George Ash, treasurer; and Irvin Jordan, gen- 
eral manager and managing director. The plant is new and 
fully equipped with modern machinery of the latest type. 
One of the buildings is of three-story concrete construc- 
tion, designed especially for a tire factory. The company, 
with plenty of materia] on hand, has begun operations, which 
will continue night and day for the present. The schedule 
includes the production of approximately 1,000 tires every 24 
hours, both cord and fabric tires being manufactured. The Lib- 
erty Tire Corporation, which has no bonded or mortgaged in- 
debtedness, has a capital of $2,000,000, one-half paid. Officials of 
the company claim that prospects for the future are most encour- 
aging. 
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Work was recet res 1 at the plant The Gordon Tire Suggestions and remarks concerning these resolutions were 
& Rubbe ( Lant , und the management of A. G mad \ F. W Knoke, American Zinc, Lead & Smelting w ©. 

yley and A. B. ¢ k, receiver Production, begun in a small Thomas Follen, Lion Tire & Rubber Corporation; J. B abeline, 
vay, has increas ipidly, so that plant is now at Standard Four Tire Co.; and others. 

a a d pi ahi cates : MISCELLANEOUS MID-WESTERN NOTES 

Ge rge | re r the past two years assistant auditor of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has a pointed 
The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, has been appointe: manager of its branch at Compton and Locust streets, ‘St. Louis, 
auditor to succeed A. C. Grundman, who has resigned. Mr. Morse Missouri, W. G. Sabine, who was formerly manager o! 
was formerly connected with The Ohio Manufacturing ( and iny’s Akron branch 
later with The Ideal Tir il, Ohio. H. M I Joplin Center Cord Tire & Rubber Manu Co., 


& Rubber Co., of Cleveland, 


made assistant treasurer 


RUBBER TRADE IN THE MID-WEST 

By Our Regular Correspondent 
ASSOCIATION 
Rubber Manu 
Morri- 


RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 
Mid-We st 


October 11, at the 


MID-WEST 


7 regular monthly meeting of the 
tacturers’ Ass ation took place, 
n Hot -ago, Illinoi N 











son Hotel, Chicag 10iS Jotwithstanding the fact that only 
28 members we attendance, the occasion had much of inter 
est and was ed, at its conclusi as “the best small meet 

t at } is vet ct he ] 

The 5 pe ike the is was Frank B. White I 
The al Advertisers’ Service, who spoke in the absence 
of John Fletcher f the Fort Dearborn National Bank Mr 
White, in a timistic talk, said that the farmers throughout the 

intry were doing their part, during the prevailing trying times 

twithstanding adverse conditions, and urged that laborers and 
ipitalists follow their example, as all three branches of indus- 


try are inseparably united and must work in harmon 
An interesting account followed, by B. F. Kinder of the Binney 
& Smith Co., concerning the manufacture of carl gas black 
d the progress and development of the industry was traced 
n the time it was first manufactured in Indiana to the present 
rmous scale of production in Louisiana and other states 
‘ther speakers wer Arthur E. Swans Swanson, Ogilvie & 
rmerly a member of the executive board of the Fireston« 
Tire & Rubber (¢ R. G. Conant, Brighton Mills, Inc.; M. W 
Rozar, Bibb Manufacturing Co.; F, L. Barnwell, Jenckes Spin 


Beitler, The Barrett Co.; Preston E. Roberts, 

The latter speaker furnished some inter 
sting information in regard to the rubber industry of Brazil. The 
ther speakers mentioned referred to conditions as they had found 


them in the automobil lustry; the insulated wir 


industry ; 





ds and dyestuff industries; and the synthetic rubber 


Nebraska Tire & Rubber C 


Chambers of 


iter, The 


Commerce 





urged members to interest their vari 











questions affecting production, consumption, and employment 

ind believed that if this were done the same good results would 
low which had been experienced in Omaha. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held November & 

It should be noted that the address of the Association offices has 

been changed from McCormick Building. 332 South Michigan 

ue t 607 South Wabash avenue Chicago, Illinois 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS’ MEETING 

At the first meeting of the associate members, Edward G 

nanent i Na id A. ( 

ict ‘ uirm tesolut g 

nbers, desiring to make 

and t crease the attend- 

s, will refra rom s citing 

tings wu ss a terview 1S 

The associa nembers will these meetings a source of 

valuable formation giving regular m«¢ ers accurate marke 

news 


street, Joplin, Missouri, is remodeling its factory to 


nanufacture tires and rubber. The cost of improvements 
completed will be approximately $25,000 or $30,000. The officers 
f the company are: C. H. Malody, president; J. H. Courvoisier, 
ce-president; J. L. Courvoisier, treasurer; and Neil ster, 
se tary 


Stephens Rubber Co., Inc., manufacturer of tires, tire 
r 





accessories, and fabric products, with main offices at 
Missouri, will continue to distribute the output of The Kansas 
& Rubber Co., 


City Tir while a new organization, 





ant. The Stephens Tire Stores Ce 
a number of general stores throughout the West and South, a 


lozen of these stores having already been established. Others 
ll be added later. The A. J. Stephens Rubber Co. is capitalized 


Officers of the company are: A. J. Stephens, president, 
E. Warn 


Products Manufacturing Corporation. 


at $1,500,000. 
CF 


of the Rubber 


or is 


man- 






Stephens, vice-president, while P. 





b Greer has been appointed manager of the Kansas City, 
Missouri, branch of The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, 
Ohi Mr. Greer, who succeeded W. S. Chambers, on the lat- 
ter’s resignation, has had much experience in the rubber indus- 
try, having served as branch manager for several well-known tire 
ompanies, among them the United States Tire Co. Mr. Greer 
has a wide business acquaintance throughout the Southwest 


Rubber and Cements, Inc., 3026-3030 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, Illinois, is a reorganization of the combined interests of 
the Lion Rubber Cement Co., and The American Eagle Rubber 


Cement Co. The new firm has not only a new personnel, but 
important changes have been made in factory equipment, and the 
plant is now in a position to render excellent service. The manu- 
of cements is under the immediate supervision of A. P. 
Eves, who formerly held for eight years the position of chief 
The officers are 


Samuel J. Green, secretary ; and Sampson 


chemist with the Goodyear Rubber Co. Samuel 


J. Andalman, president ; 


Andalman, 


treasurer 
The new plant of The Grand Rapids Tire & Rubber Corporation, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, manufacturer of Corduroy cord tires, is 


now full operation. The main factory building measures ap- 








GRAND Rapips Tire & 


RvuBRER CORPORATION 


roximately 75 by 300 feet, and the power 


is 300 tires and 1,000 tubes daily. Officers of 





ine, 
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the company are: L. A. Brown, president; Clifton, G. Dyer, vice- 
president; Merwin J. Goldner, secretary; C. S. Dickey, treasurer ; 
H. H. Swan, factory manager, and Leonard Rosin, sales promo- 
tion manager. 

The Yale Tire & Rubber Co., New Haven, Connecticut, an- 
nounces the appointment of M. E. Majors as district manager of 
the company’s mid-western branch, 245 North Pennsylvania street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Associated with Mr. Majors are W. P. 
Westerhoff as assistant manager, and Charles Woodward and 
F. J. Sheppard as traveling representatives. E. C. Andrews is the 
general sales manager of the company. 

According to a statement made by a former official all the 
stock and material of the Jasper Tire & Rubber Co., Jasper, 
Indiana, is being disposed of, while the plant was recently placed 
in the hands of Louis P. Mehringer, as receiver. 

W. H. SALISBURY & CO., RUBBER MANUFACTURER 

W. H. Salisbury & Co., Chicago, Illinois, have been carrying 
forward operations for several months at their new rubber fac- 
tory, located at 411-421 North Morgan street. Installations at 
the plant included three mills, one three-roll calender, 11 double 
deck presses, vulcanizers, lathes, tubing and wrapping machines, 
and other equipment necessary to the proper handling of the 











W. H. Satisspury & Co.’s Rupper MILL 


varied assortment of material to be produced. The factory is 
within a mile of the general offices and salesrooms at 308-310 
West Madison street. 

The position of the company as dealers and distributers of 
rubber goods of every description is well established. Begin- 
ning operations along these lines in 1855, this company has, since 
that time, been in continuous service. In 1917 the salesrooms 
and offices were moved from 105 South Wabash avenue to their 
present location. With the reputation of being one of the earliest- 
established rubber dealers in the world, this company is now 
entering, with good auspices, the new field of rubber manufactur- 


ing. 


THE RUBBER TRADE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
By Our Regular Correspondent 

A* acute shortage in rubber footwear and a slackened demand 

for rubber belting and similar mine and mill goods were 
salient features of the Pacific Coast trade during October. Sales 
of tires and tubes continued good and mechanicals were in strong 
demand for the building trades. Coast representatives of leading 
rubber footwear factories in the East and Mid-West had cau- 
tioned customers months in advance about an almost certain 


scarcity of goods in the Autumn, but most buyers were so confident 
that prices would drop and production increase that they left their 
shelves almost bare. Recently they discovered that the expected 
did not happen, and now they are clamoring for the goods and 
are even willing to waive all discounts if their orders are given 


priority, But the footwear makers only remind them that they 
missed their chance. 

The strike in the California oilfields has had a marked effect 
in slowing down sales of belting, suction and discharge hose, pump 
rubbers, etc. Even before the strike a much more cautious buying 
was noted among the larger oil companies, the tendency being 
to purchase goods only as needed and to carry very little reserve 
stock. In explanation of this policy it is said that some goods had 
deteriorated while in stock, and buyers decided to take a chance 
on higher prices and delayed delivery rather than to risk using 


1 


goods that had aged in the storerooms. 


Mining shows signs of resuming, but it is not likely that there 
will be much doing for a couple of months. Copper mining, a 
mainstay in Arizona, has been almost at a standstill, but rubber 
goods dealers hear that several of the larger concerns are getting 
ready for operations in the near future to meet a better demand 
for the red metal from abroad. Encouraged by the recent sharp 
advance in the price of silver, many silver mine owners in Nevada 
are planning extended operations and will need rubber supplies. 


SAN FRANCISCO NOTES 


Reports from commercial travelers who have recently touched 
at the far eastern and south sea ports state that the Germans 
are rapidly closing up all their old commercial connections that 
were broken during the war, and that they are preparing for 
an aggressive selling campaign of rubber as well as other goods 
“Made in Germany.” 

‘he latest mid-west tire concern to establish a selling agency 

on the Pacific Coast is the Henderson Tire Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Don Lee, Van Ness and O’Farrell streets, San Francisco, has 
been appointed distributer. 
The Hirsch-Blum Co., 1135 Van Ness avenue, San Francisco, 
has been appointed distributer of Kenyon cord tires and tubes in 
northern California by the C. Kenyon Co., 564 Atlantic avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Pacific Coast manufacturers of tires are much interested in the 
recent reduction ordered in freight rates for tires shipped westward 
in carload lots. To a degree they have enjoyed a certain amount 
of protection from mid-western and eastern competition by reason 
of the comparatively high freight rates for tires, but many of them 
fear that much of this advantage will be forfeited under the new 
railroad tariff. Some tire makers, however, say they have little 
to fear from competition, as their production cost for equally 
good articles is less than that of their rivals a thousand or two 
miles nearer the Atlantic seaboard, and they can save something 
on crude rubber shipments, being nearer to the far eastern planta- 
tions. 

LOS ANGELES NOTES 


\ considerable part of the 340-acre flying field—old Ascot Park 
—of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of California, Los 
Angeles, will soon be utilized by the recently formed Arro-Plane 
Co., capitalized at $500,000. This concern is planning to erect a 
$100,000-plant on the grounds and to employ 300 men. A specialty 
of the new company will be huge heavier-than-air flying machines, 
me with a capacity of thirty passengers. It is stated that the 


factory will be equipped to turn out one of the largest airplanes 
in a week, 

\ direct factory branch for Dayton cord and fabric tires has 
been established at 845 Traction avenue, Los Angeles, with W. E. 
McCarthy as district manager. 

The growth of the tire business in Los Angeles is well in- 
by motor vehicle registration, the records showing 46,000 
1 1921, to October 1, and 1,868 


dicated 
new automobiles from January 1, 
new trucks in the same period. 
An agency for Hydro-Toron tires and tubes has been established 
in Los Angeles, the Stephens Tire Company, 412 West Pico 
E. S. Phillips of the 


street, being in charge. Vice-president 
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Stephens tire factory, Kansas City, was a recent visitor in Los 
Angeles, having motored here without any tire trouble. 

The principals and salesmen of southern California shoe findings 

is were recent guests of the Los Angeles Good- 

year plant soles and “Wingfoot” 

heels were escorted through the mills and afterward entertained 


1 
whole Saie concer! 


The distributers of “Neolin” 


office lunch room. 

Mills in Los Angeles are, it is said, 
that is, 22,000 of the 
Production is given as 
Recent advance 


at luncheon in the 

The G odye ir Textil 
working at about 
33,000 spindles being 
250,000 pounds of finished tire fabrics monthly. 
f cotton has materially improved the company’s in- 


ventory values, and this has been reflected in a rise 





capacity ; 


continually used. 


in the price « 
in price of 
the widely-distributed textile stock. 

California is a new field for Falls tires and Ever- 
green tubes. Although both products have been sold a long time on 
the upper part of the Coast, the lower section has been compara- 
Increased factory equipment has enabled the 
makers to close a deal with the Millard-Smith Co., 1242 South 
Flower street, Los Angeles, to take care of the territory between 


Southern 
tively neglected 


Fresno and Mexico. 
SOUTHWESTERN NOTES 


The sharp upturn in the price of cotton has naturally gladdened 
Arizona and Southern California growers, The gloom that has 
hung over the plantations for many months has given way to 
optimism, and many extensions to planted acreage are planned. 
Growers expect the price advance to continue and that they will 
get at least 50 cents a pound for choice Pima that but a few 
weeks ago brought scarcely half that price. 

The Pima Textile Industries is a new Phoenix, Arizona, enter- 
prise headed by Shane Morgan, which plans to manufacture— 
probably near Los Angeles—tire and other fabrics for rubber 
manufacturers and others on the Pacific Coast. It is claimed that 
the concern will be able to easily underbid eastern textile makers 
who are handicapped by the high freight rate to New England 
for raw material and the equally high rate on the finished product 
to the Coast. 

The acreage of cotton in Arizona for 1921 is given as 65,000 
as compared with 180,000 for 1920. The carry-over is put at 
about 100,000 bales. 

The E. M. Smith Co., Downey, California, a large producer of 
brake lining, has introduced a heat-treating process for carbonizing 
lining, which, it is claimed, insures a more uniform and dependable 
product. The plant is operating at full capacity and many new 
selling agencies have lately been established. The concern is an 
offshoot of the E. M. Smith Rubber Co., Los Angeles. 

Pacific coast rubber manufacturers are interested in a report 
that two extensive beds of sulphur, one 35 feet thick, have been 
discovered in Lower California. M. C. and M. A. Turner, of 
San Diego, are planning to mine and market the sulphur. 

The Spreckels “Savage” Tire Co., San Diego, is sharing in 
the general prosperity in the tire trade on the Pacific Coast, and 
reports a considerable extension lately in sales, especially of 
its new “Aristocrat” cord tire. The company announces that 
R. R. Crow has been appointed to take charge of its Dallas, Texas, 
Lutz having resigned. 

NORTHWESTERN NOTES 

The Columbia Tire Corporation, Portland, Oregon, which did not 
expect to start its plant for five or six months, is now able to 
announce that it will have the first unit of reinforced concrete, 
90 by 335 feet, in operation by the end of the present year. High- 
grade cord and fabric tires, as also tubes and solid tires, will be 
manufactured. The company has an 8-acre tract at the junction 
of Columbia Boulevard and the Oregon & Washington Railroad. 


branch, J. C. 


As bearing upon tire sales prospects it is stated that the registra- 
tion of motor vehicles in Oregon on August 1, 1921, was 109,300, 
as compared with 103,418 December 31, 1920 


Tire dealers in the Northwest attach no small importance to 
the great crops this year, The fruit crop in Yakima Valley, 
Washington, totals over $50,000,000 as compared with Alaska’s 
$22,000,000 maximum of gold. 





RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES 


HE inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of 
the trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them, The Editor is there- 
fore glad to have those interested communicate with him, 


(918) An inquirer desires the address of a manufacturer of 
rubber flowers. 

(919) A manufacturer requests 
making bias-woven fabric. 

(920) <A reader desires prices and samples of gossamer cloth 

(921) A manufacturer asks where he can obtain carbonaceous 
clay and piperidine-piperidyl-dithiocarbamate, 

(922) Information is desired concerning methods of making 
daily tests of curing solutions for dipped goods. 

(923) A reader asks for data on methods of reclaiming gaso- 
line from the dipping room. 

(924) A manufacturer requests the addresses of manufac- 
turers of diphenylguanidine. 

(925) An inquiry has been received for the names of manu- 
facturers of machines for auto tire bead cutting, tread pulling, 
and skiving. 

(926) A reader desires the addresses of concerns that can 
supply linemen’s rubber aprons to withstand electric voltage of 
15,000 volts. 

(927) Request is made for the names of articles or books 
dealing with the chemistry and manufacture of chewing gum. 

(928) A manufacturer wishes the address of the manufacturer 
of a machine to grind cotton linters or of a concern that will 
grind linters on a poundage basis. 

(929) A reader asks for the addresses of manufacturers of 
machinery for the manufacture of chewing gum. 

(930) Inquiry is made for the addresses of manufacturers of 
rubber reducing garments. 

(931) A reader desires the address of a concern that can 
supply improved apparatus for testing air-brake hose in accord- 
ance with Master Car Builders’ Association specifications. 


the addresses of concerns 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS 
Address may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or from the following 
district or cooperative offices. Requests for each address should 
be on a separate sheet and state number. 


Cooperative OFFices. 


Cleveland: Chamber of Commerce. 

Cincinnati: Chamber of Commerce; 
General Freight Agent, Southern 
Railway, 96 Ingalls Building. 


Districr Orrices. 


New York: 734 Customhouse. 
Boston: 1801 Customhouse. 
Chicago: 504 Federal Building. 

St. Louis: 402 Third National Bank 


Building. Dayton, Ohio; Dayton Chamber of 
New Orleans: 1020 Hibernia Bank ommerce. 

Building. Los Angeles: Chamber of Commerce. 
San Francisco: 307 Customhouse. Philadelphia: Chamber of Commerce. 
Seattle: 848 Henry Building. Portland, Oregon: Chamber of Com- 


merce. 

(95) A manufacturer in Mexico desires to purchase a small 
machine for the manufacture of chewing gum. Cash with order. 
Correspond in Spanish. 

(115) A manufacturer in Chile desires to purchase machin- 
ery belting. Quote c.i.f, Talcahuano. 

(136) A commercial agent in the United States who has 
trade connections with firms in Mexico desires to secure an 
agency from manufacturers for the sale of tires, belting, rubber 
goods, electrical appliances, etc. 
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Activities of The Rubber Association of America 


MONTHLY STATISTICS CONCERNING HARD RUBBER SALES 
CONSIDERED 
bber 


LL members of the Hard Rubber Division of The. Rubl 
Association of America have been requested to express their 


ns concerning participation in a plan to publish 





monthly statistics concerning gross sales of hard rubber goods. 
The plans contemplated are similar to those already in operation 
in connection with the Tire Manufacturers’ Division, the Mechan- 
ical Rubber Goods Manufacturers’ Division, and the Rubber 
Proofers’ Division. The suggestion, if put into operation, will be 
conducted under a code system, which will preclude the possi- 


bility of the information becoming public property. 


FIRE HOSE SPECIFICATIONS PREPARED BY BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS 
Specifications concerning rubber-lined cotton fire hose have been 
so revised by the Bureau of Standards that they are now accept- 
able to the Specification Committee of the Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Manufacturers’ Division. The specifications have been 
printed and are now ready for distribution to those interested. 


ACCOUNTING COMMITTEE ORGANIZED 
At a recent meeting of the newly appointed Cost Accounting 
Committee it was decided to broaden the scope of the work to in- 
clude not only cost study, but all phases of accounting. It was 
believed that many accounting problems which would occur could 
ve most effectively dealt with by a cooperative body, and that the 
personnel of the original cost accounting committee should be 


increased. Hereafter this body will be known as the “Accounting 


nts have been made for each member to prepare a 





memorandum outlining the functions of the cost accounting depart- 


ipany and its relation to the enterprise as a whole; 





factory cost, with a classification of the burden 


and other elements entering into factory cost; and the underlying 





principles é the application of factory burden; this work 
to be in anticipation of an early meeting of the Committee for 
discussion of specific problems. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE TIRE INDUSTRY 
The frequency with which new legislation adversely affecting the 
tire industry is proposed by state legislatures makes it desirable 
i 1 


reported. Consequently, the Executive Committee of the Tire 


that any legislat ustry should be 


ive action of interest to the tire i: 





Manufacturers’ Division recommends that all members of the 
Division instruct each field representative to closely watch and 
report on legislative conditions in his locality, the report to be 


made either to his home office or to this Association, 


STATISTICS COMPILED FROM QUESTIONNAIRE COVERING THE 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1921 


( right, 1921, The Rubber Associaticn of America, Inc. 


Repcrted 
by Manufac 
turers who also 
Reclaim 








(30) 
Reclaimed rubber p 
raw and cured scr 14,709,461 18,817,845 33,527,306 
gar 
Scrap rubbe ine 
cured scraj I 
duction of re R 7 
pounds 20,074,215 25,595,209 45,669,424 


NuMBER oF P ‘Ds Crupe Ruspper CONSUMED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
Rupper PRopvucts aNp Totat Sates VALUE OF SHIPMENTS OF 








MANUFACTURED RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Total Sales Value 
Number of of Shipments 
Preduct Pounds Crude of Manufactured 
Tires Tire Sundries Rubber Used Rubber Products 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic 
casings — 75,863,102 $186,898,873 
utomobile and motor truck pneumatic 
tubes ‘ ened 24,776,850 
Motorcycle tires (casings and tubes) 585,876 
Bicycle tires (single tubes, casings and 
CURE) cccccces wax we acl 480,964 1,512,985 






All other pneu 


























not elsewhere ° 1,014,140 2 
Solid tires for motor vehicles.. ‘ 6,395,213 9, 9952 
\ll other solid tires a 120,884 459,475 
Tire sundries and repair materials 1,845,488 5,306,236 
Total—Tires an re sundries 03,889,941 $231,482,605 
Other rubber products 
Mechanical rubbe goods 11,020,417 $34,475,894 
Bocts and shoes 10,254,260 41,386,097 
nsulating compounds 771,178 4,453,754 
me al and surgical 
, 2 1,285,438 5,245,416 
Waterproof cloth, clothing, and rubber 
sheetir y 5 5,524,199 
Hard g ls a2 — 52,593 2,008,626 
Miscellan » not included in any f 
above item _ ~ . : 2,456,359 6,741,283 
Total Other P Ss 28,079,420 9.8 
Grand \ ts 131,979,36 $331,317,874 
INVENTOR Cr iX i N TI I TED STATES AND AF AT FoR [ Ss 
Ports, Jury 1, 192 
On Hat I 
Im uN ealers 
Man irers 
etal 73,218 
\ 1 Long Tons 
] ers and ers lealers 24.352 
Tr} mber of rubber manufacturers reporting data for the 
l 3 plus 94 (see 1 the number of crude rubber ir 
nd dealers re g ta $ id the number of reclaimers (solely) re- 
rting data s rhe t l y average number of employes, on basis 
f third week of January, 1921, was 110,104. 
In In additon to the 239 
1 develope 1 it al 
‘ unufacturers are eithe t of 
articles ( s e1 s t 





REPORT OF INVENTORY—PRCDUCTION—DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS OF PNEUMATIC CASINGS-—-INNER TUBES—SOLID TIRES.. ETC. 


Nivember, 1920, t nd inc! 








ding August 





I I Solid Tires 
N \Mirs 

Pred SI Repcrt- Inventory SI 
Ss ing ents 
742,815 9 38 11 34,217 
508,44¢ 1,48 85 12 40,828 
740,824 1,042,617 12 9.114 
16,627 1,129,881 12 29,599 
346,483 l, 1 43,926 
762,122 } 12 4? 080 
21 { 2 12 40,122 
1,928 3 11 49,867 
, ),981 11 55,678 
4.4 11 66,866 











“Prod S for which each report is mad “Inventory” is reported as of the last day of each month 

“Inver < $ es : k in factory and in transit to. at, warehou (if any) or in possession of 
dealers or nsignmen i and as tubes still owned by manufacturers as icm 

‘Shipments”’ ! s only stock loes not include stock forwarde 1 wareh or on a consignment basis, or 
abr ad 
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1 4( 
JUDICIAL DECISIONS 
By is DEF. MuNGER vs, PERLMAN Rim Corporation, District 
Court of the United States. Southern District of New 
York. In equit N 13-369 

Further developments in the litigation between Louis deF. 
Munger and the Perlm Rim Corporation, which has been in the 
ourts for a number of years and has been watched with inter- 
est by tire rim manufacturers, have resulted in favor of Munger 
unless something new develops. The earlier proceedings were 
reviewed in Tue INprA Rupser Wortp, December 1, 1917, page 
161, 

In the present cas¢ United States District Court in New 
York City entered decre favor of the plaintiff for $73, 
070.08, with interest from the date of the Master’s report, and 
for costs An appeal was taken from the decree to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit and, 
after argument in that court, the decree was modified by that 
court by reducing the judgment to $48,713.39, with interest and 


osts. Otherwise the decree was affirmed. 


The defendant then made a motion for reargument of the 
case before the Court of Appeals and the reargument was denied 
\ final decree was t entered by the United States District 
Court against the defendant for the reduced amount of $48,713.39 


with interest ; 
The first Monday of October, 


the United States Supreme Court 


1921, the defendant presented to 

a petition for a writ requiring 
he case to be sent to that court. That petition is now pending 
and is likely to be disposed of by the 
No hearing is given on such 


in the Supreme Court 


judicial body at an early date 





a petition, If it should be denied, there can be no further pro- 
ceedings on the part of the defendant 

The defendant, Perlman Rim Corporation, was dissolved and 
ill of its assets were transferred to the United Motors Co. 
luring this litigation, and thereafter the United Motors Co 
was dissolved and its assets were transferred to General Motors 
Corporation. The United Motors assumed the liabilities and 
obligations of Perlman Rim Corporation and General Motors 


Corporation assumed the liabilities and obligations of the United 

Motors Co 

Motors Corporation for the recovery of the judgment in this suit. 
Hudson Tire Co., Inc., vs. Hudson Tire & Rubber Corporation 

Federal District Court, October 7, 1921. 


There will probably be proceedings against General 


In a suit recently instituted in the Federal District Court by the 
Hudson Tire Co., Inc., against the Hudson Tire & Rubber Cor- 
poration, the case was decided in favor of the plaintiff. The 
Hudson Tire Co., Inc., 36 William street, Newark, New Jersey, 
claimed that, since its establishment in 1915, another company had 
market automobile tires bearing a name 
similar to the original In deciding the case it was 
held that the Hudson Tire & Rubber Corporation, established in 
New York State in 1920, had no claim to a name previously used 
which the plaintiff's 


been placing upon the 





manufacturer’s., 


and had acquired significance as indicating 
business 


GENERAL APPRAISERS’ DECISIONS 


Several cases in regard to the proper classification of chew- 
ing gum, and various crude gums known as cauchillo, perillo, 
and sande, have | recently decided by the Board of General 
A few of these decisions were based on paragraph 
1913, where chicle is claimed dutiable at 15 
others came under paragraph 385, the 
merchandise dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem. The latter 
opinion, for instance, was sustained, in the case of William 
Wrigley, Jr.. Co., following a former Treasury Decision No. 
38689, in Rubber Association vs. United States—Treasury Deci- 


sions, Volume 40, No. 11, pages 6 and 7; No. 13, pages 12 and 14. 


een 
A ppraisers. 
36, Tariff Act of 
cents a pound, while 


Protest 935787 of Davies, Turner & Co., New York, N. Y., 
PRINTERS’ BLANKETS OF CoTTON AND Russer. The claim was made 
that the merchandise was composed chiefly of rubber, and there- 
fore dutiable at 10 per cent under paragraph 368, Tariff Act of 
1913. It was decided, however, with former cases as precedents, 
that when the cotton and rubber are in condition to be united 
to form the blankets the cotton is more valuable than the rubber. 
The goods therefore were held as dutiable as manufactures in 
chief value of cotton at 30 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
266.—Treasury Decisions, Volume 40, No. 13, page 14. 

Chicago. Illinois, 


Protest 937288-62815 of G. W. Sheldon & Co., 
: were 


RupBerR Sores AND Heetrs. The claim that such articles 
dutiable as manufactures of india rubber at 10 per cent, under 
paragraph 368, was not sustained. As metal was not one of the 
component materials, and the Government conceding that rubber 
is of chief value in the articles in question, they were held as 
properly classified under paragraph 256, By this ruling, and 
under the Tariff Act of 1913, soles and heels made of cotton and 
rubber are considered as wearing apparel, duitable at 30 per cent 
lack of invention —Federal Reporter, Volume 272, page 901. 





ADJUDICATED PATENTS 


B. F. Goopricn Co., United 


\fcLeop Trre CorPORATION VS. 
States District Court, New York. 
The McLeod patent for cord tire, No. 1,029,307, held void for 


lack of invention—Federal Reporter, Volume 272, page 901. 





THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE 


INDUSTRIES—RUBBER.” BY EDITH A. BROWNE, 
4. & C. Black, Limited, 4, 5 and 6 Soho Square, London, 
S illustrated, 88 pages, 5 by 


PEEPS AT 
F.R.G.§ 


W. 1, England md Editicn. Paper, 


Ng a 
O NE of the volumes in a series known as “Peeps At Industries” 
aims to present, in a popular style, the whole story of the 
development of the rubber industry, although no attempts are 
made to describe factory operations in the manufacture of the 
finished product, in America or elsewhere. Suggestive titles of 
chapters are “The Romance of Rubber,” “Life on a Rubber Plan- 
tation,” and “Making Para Rubber in the Forest.” Two chapters 
are devoted to describing the different kinds of wild rubber, while 
another is entitled “Products Kindred to Rubber.” The volume 
has many excellent illustrations, and is published in this country 
by The Macmillan Co., 64-66 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y. 





MANUFACTURE OF PNEUMATIC MOTOR TYRES.” 
Published by the Institution of Automobile Engi- 
street, London, S. W. Paper, 83 pages, 5 by 8% 


“DESIGN AND 
3y Colin Macbeth. 
neers, 28 Victoria 
inches. 


This is a reprint of a comprehensive paper by Colin Macbeth 
of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, Birmingham, England, read 
before the Institution of Automobile Engineers, February, 1921. 
Mr. Macbeth covers the subject exhaustively in its every feature. 
The paper is illustrated by numerous illustrations and diagrams, 
and is followed by several pages of discussion by cther engineers. 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


8 3rIDGE & Co., Limitep, CAasTLETON, MANCHESJER, 

England, has issued for the information of manufacturers of 
rubber, gutta-percha, balata, celluloid, casein and other plastic 
products, a very handsomely printed cloth-bound catalog of 136 
pages showing their complete line of machines. The text is 
alternately in English and French. The illustrations, reproduced 
from photographs, convey a clear idea of each machine. This 
catalog should be in the library of every rubber superintendent. 


Tue L. E. Knott Apparatus Co., Boston, MASSACHUSETTS, 
has for distribution its catalog 26c, covering the usual field of 


chemical and biological laboratory apparatus 
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IN THE FALL ISSUE OF The Davol Drummer AN ATTRACTIVE 
illustrated circular prepared by the Davol Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, the leading feature, aside from the com- 
pany’s many products advertised, is an article entitled “Some 
Trade Abuses,” written by P. R. Wesley, the company’s general 
manager. The article was originally printed in The Druggists’ 
Circular. 

Cuat No. 7, on “Tue Brack Art or RussBer COMPOUNDING,” 
has been issued by Binney & Smith Co., 81 Fulton street, New 
York. The present number concludes the series in which the 
role of the company’s special products in the newer school of 
rubber compounding has been set forth. 


Tue CHEMICAL RuBBER Co., CLEVELAND, OHIO, SPECIALIZING 
in scientific instruments and materials, has recently issued a 
catalog, listing articles manufactured by the firm, with current 
prices, Among these articles are reagent chemicals and stains, 
laboratory porcelain and glass, microscopical equipment, bal- 
ances, hotplates and electric furnaces. This company, which 
publishes “The Hand Book of Chemistry and Physics,” claims to 
supply “anything and everything for the rubber laboratory.” 


THE FourTEENTH ANNUAL EDITION OF THE “SporTING GoopDs 
Trave Directory,” a publication prepared by Charles C. Spink 
& Son, St. Louis, Missouri, has been recently issued. This classi- 
fied index appears to have arranged, under subject headings, the 
names of manufacturers of all varieties of sporting goods, while 
a second list includes a geographical arrangement of the names 
of sporting goods jobbers throughout this country and Canada. 
Following their usual custom the publishers of this directory will 
send a copy of this publication to each subscriber to The Sport- 
ing Goods Dealer. 

Tue YEAR BooK oF THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
York, 1921, just issued, covers the activities of the Association 
from May 1, 1920, to April 30, 1921. In this publication appear 
the twenty-third annual report of the president, the names of 
members, and the reports of various bureaus and committees, as 
well as many other items of interest. The organization as a 
whole aims to represent fairly the commercial and industrial in- 
terests of New York City, and to achieve results that are impos- 
sible for individuals working separately. A list of association 
members includes about sixty of the leading rubber manufacturers 
of New York, N. Y. 

By Means or Asstracts From Six Hunoprep LEapinc 
Magazines The Industrial Digest attempts to give its readers ac- 
curate and up-to-date information regarding developments in the 
various industries. In a recent issue, and in a department devoted 
to the rubber industry, extended quotations have been made from 
Tue InpriA Rupper Wortp. Offices of The Industrial Digest, a 
semi-monthly, are at 25 West 45th street, New York, N. Y. 

CHEMICAL SERVICE TO THE RUBBER TRADE 

The importance of organic vulcanization accelerators in the 
rubber industry has led the National Aniline Co. to establish 
a rubber research laboratory in charge of a rubber chemist for 
the study of vulcanization problems and the correct use of 
accelerators. Cooperation and advice on such problems is thus 
made available both to rubber manufacturers who have their own 
technical laboratories and those who do not. 

Uniformity and standardization of organic compounds are of 
vital importance to the rubber chemist and the new laboratory 
here noted will insure such products and afford help through 
its analytic and constructive service. For example, valuable help can 
be given in properly balancing the curing properties of the various 
rubber compounds embodied in tire construction to secure correct 
and uniform vulcanization in the finished tire. 

The improvement in vulcanization, quality and finished product 
made possible by such a service justifies its introduction as a 
new factor in the industry. 


THE OBITUARY RECORD 
DEATH OF JOHN B. DUNLOP REPORTED 


HE death of John Boyd Dunlop, pioneer tire inventor, was 
T reported as this issue was going to press. Mr. Dunlop was 
81 years of age. A complete obituary of Mr. Dunlop will be pub- 
lished in the forthcoming issue of THe INprA RuBBER WORLD. 


LONG IN THE NEW ENGLAND RUBBER TRADE 


H, U. True, manager of the Boston, Massachusettes, branch of 
the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, New Jersey, 
who died last July, was born in Yarmouth, Maine. He came to 
Boston about thirty-five years ago with nothing behind or before 
him save a determination to succeed. For the past twenty-five 
years he has been closely associated with the rubber trade in New 
England, Since 1908 he was manager of the Boston branch of 
the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., where he fulfilled his 
determination to succeed, and at the time of his death was one 
of the most widely-known, best-liked and most successful men in 
the mechanical rubber trade in New England. 

A PIONEER TIRE MAN 

Press notices report the recent death of Franz O. Nelson, a 
pioneer in the tire industry of the Pacific Coast. For eleven 
years Mr. Nelson was the first district manager at Los Angeles 
of the Diamond Rubber Co., an organization later absorbed by 
The B. F. Goodrich Co, Later Mr. Nelson became a member of 
the firm of Nelson & Price, an establishment known as the largest 
retail tire distributing concern of the West. Four years ago, 
because of ill health, Mr. Nelson retired from active business, 
retaining, however, a stock interest in the firm. He is survived 


by his widow and two sons. 





COLONEL COLT’S WILL CONTESTED 

The announcement made a few days after the filing of the 
will of the late Colonel Samuel P. Colt, that serious questions 
had arisen as to the interpretation of the section granting be- 
quests to certain of the employes of the Industrial Trust Co. of 
Providence, has been followed by an appeal being filed in the 
Superior Court against the probation of the will. Tne appeal has 
been filed on behalf of Russell G. Colt, Mamaroneck, New York, 
and Roswell C. Colt, New York, N. Y., sons of Colonel Colt, 
alleging that the father was not of sound and disposing mind 
when his will was executed; that undue influence was brought 
to bear; and that it was not his last will and testament. 


t 
‘ 
f 





AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION TO HOLD SHOW 
AND CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 

The Automotive Equipment Show, which will be held in 
Chicago, November 14 to 19, inclusive, is for the exclusive use 
of manufacturing members of the organization to display the 
merchandise they produce. Only dealers, jobbers and manu- 
facturers interested in the automotive equipment industry will 
be admitted. The annual convention will be held at the same 
time, and plans for an interesting program have been completed. 


REPORTED MERGER OF ASBESTOS CONCERNS 


Press reports state that the General Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
Charleston, South Carolina, has been merged with the Raybestos 
Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut. he General Asbestos & Rubber 
Co., which specializes in “Garco” products, is said to be the 
largest manufacturer of asbestos textiles in the United States, 
and the Raybestos Co., the largest producer of finished asbestos 
goods. 





“CrupE RUBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” should be in 
the library of every progressive rubber man. 
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Rubber Trade in Great Britain 


By Our Regular Correspondent 





thought the reason 








é oubt usiness is sure th be obvious to most of the shareholders. On top of the 

. y ny is borne to this é slump jin trade, which was world-wide, and re- 

gures in 1 trade which from 25 per cent at the end of June duced the values of stocks, they had the disastrous coal strike. 
l to 12 per t at the end of August. These figures, of course, Not only had they to pay greatly increased prices for what coal 
to tot employment; it does not mean that all the others they could get, but eventually they had to close down altogether. 

ire ¢ ( are working full time. Reference was made to the South American branch in Buenos 
There | te a spurt in the proofing branch, though \ires, which was visited by J. T. Goudie this year. Mr. Byrne 





he had said 


for an improvement in output so that 


what 


















high cost of production could be redu 




























is iast 


year. As was anticipated, the 


THE INSTITUTION OF RUBBER INDUSTRY 














AN UNLUCKY DEAL IN RUBBER main object is to provide for the exchange of ideas among 

\ large mut t trading society, t VI : ( era- the members of the industry and to provide a nmion meeting 

tive Societ known as t C. W. S is susta 1a ground for friendly discussion and settlement of questions affect- 

serious | mately £1,000,000 in t vith the ng the well-being f the rubber industr The stitution or 

’ ( Three-fourths the ss s upon l t clash with any existing organizations w the 
g M ‘ l ‘ Ir t Scottish lustry, but will cooperate with them wherever possib 

rs that, dissatisfied with t ppor- [he proposal to provide a central club house with a well-stocked 

tu — tea s at the Mincing Lane market r ot materialize just at present, but meetings are to be 

their 4,500,000 t tors decided t irk tea he at some nvenient place in London, Manchester 











t 5 ( \ t 49.00% Ss were tained and Glasgow. The first meeting is to be held on 
suitable for rubber and tea. A speculative first purchase of some October 18 at the Royal Society of Arts, London, when the 
ks turned t a success. A later deal, however, has president will give an address to be followed by Sir Henry Wick- 
resulted t mentioned above [he matter has excited a ham and Herbert Rogers, of James Lyne Hancock, Limited. 
good deal of interest among the members, as nothing was known Various other papers have already been arranged for the London 
about the new development and provincial meetings of future months. 
It should od that the loss has n ised jointly The scheme for such an institution seems well-conceived and it 
tea and 1 out of nine estates Ceylon owned by the should be a success. With regard to the central club house, there 
Society, only one, the Denmark, is laid out in rubber alone. Re- will doubtless be many, especially provincials, who see no need for 
garding the estates generally, only about one-fifth of the entire | about it. It is clear that the comparatively moderate sub- 
cultivated area rubber The view of the matter held in scription to be paid for the first year will have to be increased 


nei ’ : ro l wn in the + 1 f the head 7 le ing ’ : } " 
Mincing Lane is su ed up in the words of the head of a leading if permanent premises are to be kept up. A golf challenge cup, 
firm. “We cannot see where the right of the Society exists to value 100 guineas, has been presented by J. Wallwash, of Thomas 
} "yt } 1} se } » sol 
rude rubber not being an article I 


xa 


Rowley & Co., Limited, for competition by members 
\n important sale of the nearly new tire plant and machinery 


. 

FINANCIAL NOTES f Oylers Limited will take place shortly at the Richmond works 
The Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Co., Limited, has had ©! this company by order of the receiver in bankruptcy. 

a good run of prosperity during the last twenty-three or twenty- THE MACLAREN ESTATE 
Sasee ewe hee he rend 7 vent qT ae Fr a. ? ) my 4 . * . . 
four years, but the trend of events in year ended last W. F. Du Bois Maclaren of Clynder, Dumbartonshire, and of 
June has caused it to lose £20,014 after providing for depreciation, Maclaren & Sons, Limited, left a personal estate of the total 
but also reckoning in the estimated amount of excess profits duty value of £129,374. 





1e finar 





In publishing the will comment is made in some 
hich is recoverable. As a result the ordinary shareholders re- papers on a publisher's big fortune. Without wishing to sug- 
ceive no dividend against 15 per cent for the last two years. As gest that publishing is not a highly profitable business, it may 
the leading profit last year was £86,400, the set-back which has be taken for granted that it was the deceased’s connection with 
occurred is serious enough. At the annual meeting, Robert Byrne, many rubber and tea planting companies which produced, or at any 
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rate largely augmented, his fortune. It has also been stated that 
Mr. Maclaren founded “The India Rubber Journal,” whereas, as 
most of those in the trade know, it was acquired by him from 
Herbert Standring, the founder and first proprietor. 
RUBBER SHAREHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
D. F. L. Zoorn, presiding at the first meeting in London on 
October 3, said that the object of the Association was to render 
shareholders articulate and that they should have a proper voice 
when decisions of vital importance to the rubber planting indus- 
y were being taken. Of course, they recognized that the crisis 
was just a part of the great world slump, but there was no 
doubt of the existence of an uneasy feeling that proposals for the 
better regulation of the industry were not considered purely upon 
their merits, but were influenced by the vested interests of those 


feared that the suggested new departure might interfere 





ith their private profits or emoluments. Propaganda with 
gard to the uses of rubber is to be one of the activiti of 
the Associati nN, aS 18 aiso to e the case with the Ru yber Grow- 


+ 


ers’ Association. One of the speakers at the meeting advocated 

the direct manufacture and supply of rubber goods and the 
irman pointed out that this was really a matter of raising 

the necessary capital. Perhaps something more would be required 
make it a financial success 


THE UNITED RUBBER PRODUCTS, LIMITED 


some animated discussi n took placé at tne annual meeting 
in London on October 3. Captain Underwood, who has 
succeeded the late Louis Alexander, founder of the company, 
as chairman, announced that he was working in collaboration 
with W. Luffsmith, who had put on the market an unburstable 
all which would far excel any other. It was made by a secret 
process for which Mr. Luffsmith got £35,000 in shares. It ap- 
pears that £70,000 had been paid for some other secret process 
which had proved to be worthless and it was hoped to get £20,000 
back from Mr. Alexander’s estate Mr. Henshaw said he had 
been told by an expert that there was no secret and that anyone 
ld make an unburstable ball if he wanted to. The position 
ippears to be that the secret now known 
to several persons, but it 1s The fact 


wever, that it is known to naturally 





reduces the market value of the 


BUCKLETON & NOURRY 


Under the firm name of Buckleton & Nourry, Ernest E. 
uckleton and Alexander Nourry have begun business at 13 








Rumford street, Liverpool, England. The new company will 
deal in raw and reclaimed rubber 


Mr. Buckleton is well known in the rubber industry, both in 
England and in the United States. In this country he was con- 
nected for several years with the Revere Rubber Co., the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., and the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. 
Following this he became, in Liverpool, England, general man- 
ager, and finally president of the Northwestern Rubber Co., 
Limited. Mr. Buckleton was a captain in the World War. and, 
in recognition of his services, has been recently decorated by the 
Belgian King. 

PLAN FOR FORMING RUBBER PRODUCERS’ CORPORATION 
ABANDONED 

Failing to secure a two-thirds majority of rubber producers, 
or the support of the Government in their proposed scheme of 
restriction, the upholders of the plan for the formation of a Rub- 
ber Producers’ Corporation have been compelled to abandon their 
undertaking. The members of the Council are, it is stated, alive 
to the importance of enlarging the channels for the consumption 
of rubber and have used and will continue to use their best 
endeavors to achieve this end, but they remain of the opinion that 
it is disastrous to continue to produce rubber which can only be 


sold at less than cost of production. Approval of the scheme pro- 
posed was expressed by holders of 769,306 acres planted to rubber 


out of a total area representing 3,323,000 such acres. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN EUROPE 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
FRANCE 
HE 1920 report of the Société Commerciale du Caoutchouc 
T shows that although the company had to suffer from the 


world crisis, conditions are nevertheless satisfactory. With the 
1im of reducing to a minimum the overhead expenses, the chief 


warehouses have been transferred to the stores at the Plaine-Saint- 
Denis 
The total balance is 4,543,246 francs; funds available are 1,726,- 
643 francs and the various debit accounts, 1,331,250 francs, The 
st sum includes participation in other business, chiefly in a reclaim- 


ng plant in Belgium. The available assets were 3,058,193 francs in 





1920, compared with 3,390,447 francs the year before. As a drop in 
the prices of waste was foreseen, the present stock was bought at 
isonable prices so that when the inventory was made, a very 
slight lowering of the value of this stock brought prices to the 
eve prevailing rates. The net profits amount to 870,863 
ancs and the gross dividend was 8 francs per share. The shares 

1 at 112 id this is considered satisfactory 








the Etablis- 

risis, the factory 

ity [his factory 

of March, 1920. 

New age have been created at Tours, Bourges and Casa- 

blanca. ompany has 25 branches in France, Algiers, Mo- 
co, England, Belgium, Switzerland and Spai 


The electrical concern, Establissements Grammont, has had a 
satisfactory year. The company was able to reduce excess stock 
in time, having set about this task as soon as the first symptoms 


business depression were felt. New and important instaila- 
tions have been added and the capacity of its main factory has 
to the level of its most serious competitors. The 
unt l for the year totaled 150,000,000 francs, an 
increase of 40 per cent over that for the previous year. The 
nancial situation is good; available assets are 72,000,000 francs 
against liabilities of 33,000,000 francs. The net profits were 
3,213,092 francs against 2,055,384 francs in 1919-20 and 1,011,688 
francs for 1918-19. The dividend was fixed at 40 francs for 
\ shares and 20 francs for B shares. 

Important changes in the organization of the French Pirelli 
concern have recently been announced. The main offices have 
been transferred to Levallois-Perret, and sales of Pirelli products 
including cables, electric conductors, insulating materials, pneu- 
matic and solid tires and various rubber articles, will be extended 
throughout France. This increased field of activity has resulted 

the creation of a general management of which Philippe Fran- 
gialli, who has been connected with the Pirelli firm for many 
years, will temporarily take charge. Leon Chamolt is chief of 
the pneumatic and solid tire sales department. Albert Maury, 
who has managed the French company since its foundation, has 
resigned and will take up the direction of another firm. 


in 


NORWAY 

From September 4 to September 11, a fair was held in Chris- 
tiania and several rubber goods manufacturers were represented. 
First, there was the A. S. Den Norske Galosche- & Gummivare- 
fabrik, Mjéndalen. The factory was destroyed by fire in 1919, 
but has since been rebuilt. Before the fire, 208 hands were em- 
ploved. At present, the number of employes is 128. The firm 
specializes in rubber footwear, then jar rings and packing. 

The Askim Gummivarefabrik, Askim, and the Brohahls Gummi- 
varefabrik, Drammen, were also represented, Besides these there 
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Herkules Konfektionsfabriker, 
A.-S., Christiania, and Lars Han- 
sen of Kristianssund N, both of which firms also exhibited rain- 
Norske Kaabefabrik A.-S., Christiania, 


electrical wires and cables, 


factory, A. S 


Christiania; and Braasted & Co., 


exhibited 


SWEDEN 


n & Co., Stockholm, which hitherto made 











nly autor ile accessories has now added the following depart- 
ments to its factory re-fighting apparatus, technical and sur 
gica goods, medical and laboratory glasses and outiits 
ibber toys and haberdashery. 
About 300 employes of the Ryska Gummifabriken A.-B., 
" k under the firm’s new wage scale. 
AUSTRIA 
] \ " alt gh not a uncial success, is important 
" g é t de step ward reconstruction Austria 
I } \ ria + } Ids s¢ } s of 1 1; +e ad 
der the ircumstances Vienna and the 
eir share of attention 
$0,000 r s attended the fair where, among other 
¢ i ds were set I 1eSeE I sed SUTRICa 
g ; lries, hard and soft rubber goods, sporting 
£ l ys The ties were good it there vere tew 
5 | t even make enough to cover tl 
é \ g the old firms represented were, G. Schneider 
G. 1 H., and Ernst Pietsch, and of the wer c S 
P vak,” all of Vienna 
GERMANY 
i 5 € written und Sa | al t Ger inysS 5s 
ts to recapture her f er tra the a 
eig r mself the German manufacturer and mer 
Q g their hands and jocosely asking, “Who 
W t the reigner would be surprised t 
m g certal rcles I 5 
the ‘ 7 Septem 23, remarks in an article on 
t t t ‘a ec ni iltairs ssing 





€ t st reverse as 
t} A ed prices 

‘ its d Ie . 1 
I id to raise prices considerably. Manufac 
t 5 g cha and balata-gutta percha have been raised 
it least 30 per cent; rubberized fabrics now average 10 per cent 
higher and ll probably be higher still, as the increased cost of 


some instances 30 and 40 per cent 


packing, hose and tubing are now 


Standard q 15 per cent 
1 + s « ™ - P ise re nm! 
dearer gation and water tubes as well as Klingerit plates 
, , 
7 + her 


low mark has been to force companies to 
Thus at the end of June, 1921, 
the nominal capital of the German stock companies totaled about 
38 billion marks, against 14.9 billions at the end of 1914, and 20.3 
1919 


Another result of the 


nsiderably. 


ons at the end of 


On the other hand, the big exporting countries of the world, as 


indus- 





which had started new 


untries 


the war or had assumed important positions as mid- 


tries during 
dlemen, have revised their tariffs and made such new regulations 


that in most cases the inducement of low 


Germany can offer, owing to the depreciation of her 


regarding 


dumping 
prices that 
currency, is inimical to her success in exporting. 

If Germany thought that she would be able to overcome the 
difficulties in exportation, owing to the feeling roused against her 


war, by using the neutral countries, her calculations 


during the 


have Scandinavian countries, which have 
large quantities of bought for the purpose of re- 
exportation to the Central European countries, have considerably 
limited imports on certain articles. Switzerland has revised her 
tariff upward and Spain has not only increased the duties on 
ls, but has imposed an extra 8 per cent on goods 
Besides this 


the 


foreign goods 


miscarried. For 


foreign goo 
coming from countries with a low rate of exchange. 
surtax of 40 per cent for duties payable in gold. 

Then it is said that France, England, Holland, America, Scan- 
dinavia, Italy and Spain, when they do buy from Germany, do so 
In other words, it is claimed that 


+} - 
tnere 1s a 





to reexport these goods 
German goods, particularly rubber goods, serve the above coun- 
tries to capture new markets with, like Russia, Siberia, Japan, 
China, Asia, Africa, Australia, South America. 

Meanwhile Germany is not losing the opportunity to investi- 
gate possible new markets. Thus a correspondent of the Gummi- 
Zeitung writes that the Caucasian state of Georgia is ready for 
It seems that the chances for developing 
consequently for the considerable 
juantities of rubber goods, are not unfavorable and German 
business men are advised to prepare for this market. 

Another 


ods in S 


ling with Germany. 


new industries and use of 


writes about the market for rubber 


correspondent 
i this country is comparatively richer 


Is i yria. Althougl 
than Palestine, it is behind the latter as far as industry is con- 
cerned. However, it is thought that the French, who are in con- 
1 here, will change their trade policy with regard to Syria 
! I] Meanwhile, rubber technical, 


hich will then rapidly develop. 


sporting and surgical goods, as well as rubber toys, find a market 





ere. 
The English and Dutch are at present in the ascendant as im- 
rters of rubber goods for Syria. It seems that the Dutch 
German goods for this trade. The business language is 
French, and catalogs and letters should be in this language. Pay- 
ents are made in advance. The Syrian merchant appears to be 
uther tricky so that caution is necessary. There is a duty of 11 


er cent ad valorem on imports 


FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Fairs and exhibitions are the order of the day. he Leig 

ill Fair has just closed and the net result was far from satis- 
factory, especially as far as business in Germany itself is con- 
cerned, Foreign trade was somewhat better and this, in connec- 


with the recognized fact that there is a certain animosity 
has made some people thoughtful. 


t German goods abroad, 


circles it is thought that jt would have been wiser for 





he Germans to have kept to themselves their hopes concerning 
rade instead of making this evident at the Leipzig 
be more cautious in the future 


their export 


and 


fair, merchants are warned to 
for it is obvious that the foreign buyers purchase for reexporta- 
which of course thwarts German plans. 

As for the goods shown, these were not quite up to previous 
standards. some articles fell off a good deal. Thus the 
turnover in toys was very moderate, probably owing to the fact 
these are expensive, a medium quality rubber ball costing 
20 to 30 marks. Rubber sporting goods, however, went 
well. Of late German interest in sports has developed remark- 


t10n, 


> : 
Sales in 





ably and many rubber manufacturers are concentrating more on 
sporting goods than formerly. In fact it is claimed that sales 
in sporting goods are ten times as high as that of rubber goods. 
Artificial arms, fingers, limbs, etce., were particularly well repre- 
The showing of rubber clothing, too, was good. There 
were raglan coats for women, and children, also rubber 
jumper, skirts, sports blouses and, above’ all, rubber hats. The 
latter were particularly successful and came in all kinds of shapes, 
combinations and colors. At present hats of ieather are very 
stylish but they are expensive and to those of moderate incor. 

the rubber hats, which are at least half the price of the leath. 
creations, make an especial appeal and are worn on all occasions. 


sented 
men 
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Reports have it that the Breslau fair was successful. It ap- 
ars that plans are afoot to make of this city the center of 
ide with the East and the citizens are willing to go to some 
gth with this end in view. The Soviet republic was requested 


open their own information bureau at the fair, as news from 





e press is mostly vague and contradictory. Delegates of the 
public were stormed by eager enquiries concerning conditions in 
ssia ] Rus ral Secretary, Pie] 
uring the past y¢ had placed orders in Germany to a 
ilue of four billion marks and intended to place for two billion 
irks more. However, the question of payment is not yet suffi- 
ntl clea 
\ German automobile and accessories exhibition was opened 
n on September 23 














endeavoring to make headway in the Scandinavian coun- 
es and in the Baltic states. Business at the present fair was 
y Satistactory a d alt} gh there were not ma ) goods 
s repres d, rubber got a fair share of attent especially 
1 er ci oC S r gs lectr al g s les and he Ss 
ovs { rticles rs rt c vica goods rugeg + < 
lries did t attr: I h attentior 
ECONOMIC AGREEMENT BETWEEN ITALY AND GERMANY 
\ provisional agreement between Italy and Germany has Just 
ec nade these ¢ tries lertake t gulate and 
I ate mutu trade ciat is The gove ments of botl 
tries will, as f is possible, remove difficulties connected 
t e g ng ¢ ermits, for import and export trade with 
othe as certain listed articles are oO! rned in- 
luding 1 tires at tre T g ement is Irom 
Septer 1 )2] d will be force r nine fron 
this d t { ary 1S t give party 
ne mont piration ¢ — sail 
nat i d not S 
NEW FIRMS 
Sinete } Mantel Fabrik G. m H.. Ber s eberg: 
i sale of men’s coats of cloth and rubber fabrics 
tscl Gummi Manufakt Carl Gerhard Halfmann, 
lusseldor 
Dom Gummiwaren-Handelsgesellschaft m. b. H., Hildesheim; 
trade and sale of rubber goods and allied articles. 
Grent & Stankewitz, Gummisohlenverwertungsgesellschaft 
m. b. H., Kiel; wholesale and retail dealing in the rubber heels 


Hanover; also attaching 





and soles of the firm Ottens & Mu 


heels and soles to footwear. 

Ing, von Kohler & ( Kommandit-Gesellschaft, Kassel; manu- 
facture of machines, tools, and molds for the rubber trad« 

Sichel & Schroeder, G. m. b. H., Cologne; sale of the rubber 
eels of the Santo Company, Berlin, for Rheinland ahd West- 


phalia. 
Denseritwerke G. m. b, H., Berlin; manufacture and sale of 


particularly the product known by the name Denserit; 








also manufacture and of technical goods as well as of 
ma es and apparatus for the manufacture of these. The fi 
has a capital of one million marks. 

Union Apparatebau-Gesellschaft m. b. H., Berli manu 
facture of technical apparatus. 

Bergische Sportindustrie G. m. b. H., Elberfeld lanutfacture 


goods of all kinds. 
Treibriemenfabrik, Gassen near Frankf 
belting 

osef Steffestun, Koblenz-Lutzel 
Xylopod-Gesellschaft m. b. H., Waltershausen, Thuringen 





Mhnufacture and sale of goods made of rubber and of rubber- 
tike materials; also of articles used in the manufacture of foot- 
wear 


Draht- und Kabelwerk Rheinland, A.-G., Dortmund anufac 





The capital is 500,000 marks. 
Hamburg; 


and sale of cables and wires, 
Gummiwaren-Stanzwerkstiitten Paul Lowenthal, 





dies 
Kautschuk-Pflanzung “Meanja” A.-G., Berlin, branch Vic- 
toria; this concern will acquire and exploit land in the German 


protected territory of Kamerun, and particularly the rubber plan- 
tation Meanja 

Orplid Gummi-Industrie G. m. b. H., 
and sale of all kinds of rubber goods, especially of “Orplid” 


Hanover; manufacture 





products 
Mittelrheinische Gummiwaren-Grosshandlung, G. m. b. H., 


; . 1 ] 1; =¢s0h 
wholesale dealing in rubber goods and allied articles 


] 





Norddeutsche Gummi-Manufaktur Strelitz Alt, Strelitz, Alt. 


GERMAN NOTES 
ummii-Regenerier-Fabrik Haas & Co., Hanover, 
ame to Haas & Ce 
Gummiwarenfabrik, Aktien-Gesellschaft, Berlin- 





1as increased its capital by 800,000 marks 


\ big fire destroyed rubber stores of the Kabel und Gummi- 
varenfabrik v Dr. Cassirer & Co., Charlottenburg A gas 
ven was res] f rk was not interrupted. 

t the ( ster & Singer, Rosswein, 
Sax te is serious enough to stop 
ractic ya However, all efforts are 





SOVIET RUSSIA 


There are at present seven rubber fact 


I 
of these, only four were working during the first half of 1921 
and then only at irregular intervals g to lack of fuel, Thus 
e pr er rubber tact Rus rmer known as the 
Tretigolnik” did not get started until January 13, stopped on Feb- 


ary 4, and did not resume activities until March 28. Conditions 


the é tactories that ere toile t& 
[ l g table shows what t 
Fe ? 1 bee ( ed out 1 





Rubbe footwe pairs 7 
if th otw irs 5 
lire r 
| p s 
Be g archines 305, 
I t eets pouds 67 

r é er 

I c 





orted that the Moscow branch of the Treiigolnik is 








bout to undertake the manufacture of pneumatic tires and later 
on of be < il goods. It seems that this firm has 
a cx derable antity of raw material at its disposal 


FOREIGN TARIFFS 


AUSTRIA 

RTHER changes in the Austrian tariff laws, and which became 
F effective July 20, 1921, advance the duties on many com- 
modities The American Trade Commissioner at Vienna states 
tect home industry, but to 
following 


that the increase is not designed to pri 


ield the highest possible revenue. The g item is of 
interest to American rubber manufacturers: (4) Bundesgesetz- 
blatt No f 
pay henceforth 130 times pre-war duties, This list contains the 


United 


States: rubber boots, high grade textiles, tires, waterproof wear- 


386 contains a list of articles (marked “B’’) which will 


following articles which are being imported from the 
ing apparel, et 
POLAND 
Customs duties on certain articles are to be levied as from 
November 30, according to H. M. Commercial 
Secretary at Warsaw. These duties are based on the customs 
tariff of January 10, 1920, and are payable in paper marks, three 


September 7 to 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber 


THE UNITED STATES 
GRANTED AUGUST 23, 1921 


I i an, 

( ora 
ation 

Ve ( 
- 
H. I s \. May 
‘ 
( O., as 
2 g M ( Ohio 


GRANTED AUGUST 30, 1921 
E. H. 
Stocksick, 
( J.. as 
I! 
11ca 
{ ( 
, ( 
Tex, 
AD ) SEPTEMBER 1921 
Oreg 
r, Wee. 
' MI © by 
sfac- 
4 C ‘ . 
Mf 
| Calif. 
( E. Claw 
\ M _- 
I 
H 1 
GRANTED SEPTEMBER 13, 1921 
Ivnn. M 
‘ ( ( er 
( C 
‘ Viel 
r sea 
S N 
S nton Glass 
REISSUES 
x 
Chemical Patents will be found on page 


15,196 Elast fabric M. W. Schl $s, assignor to 


both of New York, N. Y. 


GRANTED SEPTEMBER 20, 1921 














1,391 Hydrometer. V. H. eyer lev 
1,391,024 Cushioned wheel oe et to S. Johnstone 
( Ir Buffalo, 
1 7 Cus n ri I 
H er 
» Ww YM ( 
91,228 Tire-v € I 
267 Fount: 
Nel 
1,391,278 Resilier 
D ( 
201 22 Fountair - 
3 7 Pn lat 
W R ‘ 
1412 Aux ry 1 
- 1,44 Cus! whe 
l, 7 Sect r f 
1 ~ , 
1, = r pt 
l, 1 u O 
1, Tire r s 
1 A} 
1 S r. W. B Erie, I 
bir and ba I f ng legs H. G 
sdel M. H. Vs: Wormer, S ( 
1.391.655 Horseshoe id E. Sinfield and W. H. Sig 
A. W. Capener—all of Lon 
REISSUES 
ru} foctweat YT. Robertson. Tr Wee 
NJ Original } 3 5 October 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
GRANTED AUGUST 9, 1921 
Pneumatic tire C. H. Hamilton, Homelands, Strete, near Dart 
South n. | 
21 A.C. R Alta, Ia., U. S. A 
GRANTED AUGUST 16, 1921 
212,933 Swimming glove. M. Schreiner, Ne York City, New Y 
~ \ 
212 ( t € s I Kops Br I 
£ Cas T O e of D. Kops, New Yor 
N Yu I S.A 
GRANTED AUGUST 30, 1921 
213,1 Der nt rim for tires. W. J. Bruce, Escanaba, Mich 
U.S.A 
GRANTED SEPTEMBER 6, 1921 
Hos pporter. E. Bettinger, Boonville, Ind., U. S. A 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
PUBLISHED AUGUST 31, 1921 
165,827 Tire interliner J. R. Bloomfield, Clare House, Hayd 
P ~ 2 Snod Gears 
_- nt out bhers r t hich the 
stene f ¢ self-propelle 
v s. M. L. Wil as, 68 Be st B Liver 
66 S r re. J. H. D 7 ) ¢ 
I oe 
é Gas-t + } , net 
ress r. ating tir W. A. and G. W. D 
] ¢ 7 if : Ottawa, O ( 
é 9 Aemer P. Cl Ma Square. H vor 
Wil 
PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 7, 1921 
66.15 R ' r bassinettes, rickshaws, et W. C. Sneyd, 144 
} ‘ Pendletor nd H FE ‘ ng 32 Br iwa 
\ ery n M hester 
66,43 Watery Ape Ided within a hat, t let down to ¢ 
, . 1 T R  MorricTon Ct} Farr Nort 
H Market Drayton, Shropshire 
4 I s I NoV , 108 Lindenst Rerlir 
PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 14, 1921 
166,59€ Tive } « ne ¢ lint « 
t T ss H € R 
rad Mas Wiga 
7 \ A. ( ( \ | I 
W 1 Roa | t 
7 I 1 lt I ( I sited Ay 
t I I ( P« F 
| { } 
119 Machinery Patents on page 122. 
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. M. V. H. Guillemard, 57 rue Pierr 


ith low inflation. E. B. Killein, 





sland Road—both in Lor 
at edge : e ar 

rtstown Cc \g tural & 

l, Knocklong, ime 

PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 21, 1921 
6,849 Non-slip balata canvas tread for n car pedals. J. | 
Walter street, D s Glas 
166,938 Rubber byttons reir gles betwe 


sewing-holes. H. 
167,009 Balloon valves. C. 








t pparatus for h Co., Limited 
1 Alba stree ( Macbeth 
Fort Dur I 
Reservoir pen. Y 
6 ( sé wit elast e 6 et 
Lon 
NEW ZEALAND 
PUBLISHED JULY 14, 1921 
44,303 Resilient tire The Standard Rubber Works Proprietary, Lin 
ited, 395 Collins street, Melbourne, Vic., assignees of A. J 
Ostber and A. Kenny, Judd street, Richmond, near M 
e. 
PUBLISHED AUGUST 25, 1921 
44,398 Milking-machine teat-cup. The Aut Milking Machine Co., 
Limited, Regent street, Hawera, N. Z 
5 ached to suitable backing. C. Melville, 207 Ridd 





Newtown, Wellington, N. 
GERMANY 
PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF ISSUE 
342,110 (January 9, ter. Dr. Abrecht Meyer 
berg, Potsdar t 


342,295 (January 29, 
Rheinstrasse 






342,461 (April 5, 1919) Saturn-L eifen-Gesel 
schaft Eichler 

42,864 August 27, 92 Schaft strasse 16 
Munich 

42,868 (June 2 1 1 ate ed int 
i Gustav M ¢ Breme1 





THE UNITED STATES 
TWO KINDS OF TRADE MARKS NOW BEING REGISTERED 


Under the rules of the United States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
nder the Act of February , are, in l : : rary 
narks, while those registered l 19, 1920, Section 
1 (b), are non-technical, that ! lescriptive or geo 
graphical matter or mere surnames. To 1 





under the latter act, 











rade marks must have been us for not year. Marks regis- 
tered under this t are being published for the first time hen registered, 
any opposition taking the form of an application for cancellation. 


GRANTED AUGUST 23, 1921, ACT OF FEBRUARY 20, 1905 


O. 145,995 Aovanon—fabric waterproofing composition. W. B. Price, 
Poughkee;sie, N. Y. ; 
146,012 Revere—goif balls. United Stat Rubbe Co., New 


Brunswic J., and New York, N. Y. 
ACT OF MARCH 19, 1920, SECTION 1 (b 


146,033 Goopyrar—tir nd treads The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
1 
Ak , oO 

$6,047 Riversipe—ruhber belting and hose W. S. Nott ¢ Minneap- 
lic “I 
olis lint 


146,048 Cxitrton—rubber belting and hose. W. S. Nott Co., Minneapolis, 


146,050 Smootn Grrre—brake lining The Russell Manufacturing C 
Middletown, Conn. 


GRANTED AUGUST 30, 1921, ACT OF FEBRUARY 20, 1905 


146,071 Toron—sulphur-terpene compounds and solutions. Clap] Prod 
ucts Co., Boston, Mass. 

146,119 “Axsel”’—compounds for use in vulcanizing rubber Michigan 
Chemical Co., Essexville, Mich 

146,147. Zrp—self-vulcanizing tire patches. John M. Stucker, 
Kans. 


GRANTED SEPTEMBER 6, 1921, ACT OF FEBRUARY 20, 1905 


146.177. Brxwey & Situ Co. Bracks oF Supertority—carhon black, 
gas black, bene black, drop black, ivory black, and oxid 
black. Binney & Smith Co., New York, N. Y. 

146,205 Rainrow—chewing gum Merrell S. Copeland, Oelwein, Ia. 

146,253 Snucs—rubber boots, shoes, overshoes, and rubber-soled canvas 
shoes. Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass 

146.339 Repustic Bettixc Co.—leather and rubber belting. Republic 
Belting Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 

146,370 Savacr—tires and tubes. The Spreckels “Savage” Tire Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 


r, 82 Evering Road, Stoke Newington, 


46,398 
6.454 
l 474 
? JI6 
19,558 
v 5 


PicM: ACCELERATOR N a chemical used in the inufa 
e ofr i M. & F. Waldo, New York, N. Y. 
SAPO! OR r nt. E. M. & F. Waldo, New York, N. Y. 


ACT OF MARCH 19, 1920 SECTION 1 (b 


S OVE 1 ants J. J. Beyerle M facturing 
‘ \ \ vy 

Over-A s. J. J. Beyerle Manufac g Co 
\ \ . 

) PIRES r er tires The Doss Rub 
er & | ( | At G 

SI On ibber l ( ‘ & Snyder Rubber Co., Colum 

3, i) 
Gun-M1 les and heels of leather s titute. J. D. Prince, 


RENEWALS 


REVERE velting, hose and packing. Rubber Co., Boston, 


Mass. (Registered May 19, 








Lit G . ¢ i al 1 er g ~ iN I er ‘ 
Boston, Mass. (Registered June 23, 1891 

Rep and the representation of a ct sition packing 
Revere Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. iN ster September 


GRANTED SEPTEMBER 13, 1921, ACT OF FEBRUARY £0, 1905 


146,606 


146,623 











“BELDENITE —r vered r s Be 
Manufactnring ( Chicag Ii] 

4 on representation cf a tire—tires. A. I >, New York, N. Y. 

DEFENDER Ot shi¢ tire reliners and ins ind tside 
sleeves The Federal Rubber Co., Cus y, Wis. 

DEFENDER—tire reliners and inside and outside sleeves. The 
Federal Rubber C Cudahy, Wis 

S Moo PoInT SaFE Fountain De w York, U. S. A 
fount I S. A. Harris, Ne y + 

Lynco ters ar n protectors Lynn Rubber 
Man Co., Warren, R. I 

PPP arr triangles and letters of ent size to 
fill di 1eumatic tires I Parke Tire & Rubber 
Co s, Ind 

SEAMLESS—l e1 bags or bettles I Se sR er Co., 
Inc New | n, Conn 

WSM arranged in a monogram—rubber machinery. The Well- 


man-Seaver-Moergan Co., Cleveland, O 

ACT OF MARCH 19, 1920, SECTION 1 (b 
AULTLESS—atiton le tops The American Auto Top ( 
Delnhi. Ind (See Tue Inpia R r Wortp, Novem 


facturing ( 
) 


Inpta Rureer Wort, April 1, 1921. 


Common Sense Gum Co., New York 


f rubber ar leather The B. F 
i = 
1 tire -re r materials and acces 
& Rubber Co., Akron and Moga 


GRANTED SEPTEMBER 20, 1921, ACT OF FEBRUARY 20, 1905 


46.668 
146 8 
146,728 
$6,811 


by Products Co., Chicago, Ill 
ntaining it, for vse as pigments. 


ing Co., Boston, Mass 
s, and casings. Dunlop Tire & 
rica, Tonawanda, N. Y 
rubber r tires, tubes, shocl 
ll. Londen, England. (See Tue 





1, 1921, page 819.) 


mit s rubber paint. F. O. Pierce Co., New York, 


ACT OF MARCH 19, 1920, SECTION 1 (b) 

Tires rue Trepe Parer or tue Tire Inpustry—monthly journal. 
Edward Lyman Dill, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Jest 1x Any CasE—inner tubes. The B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y 

Lincotn—tires. Lincoln Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, Cincin- 

Lonc-W! through representatior f a tire—tires and tubes. 
The Longwear Rubber Co., Elyria, O. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
REGISTERED 





INSURANCE re extinguishers parts nd accessories. The 
; in Fire Hose Co., Limited, Montreal, Que. 

MILLFa—ecer l bher goods. 7 Miller Rubber Co., Akron, 
O} l Ss \ 


NatronaL—pigments, chemicals, vulcanizing accelerators, etc., 
Naticnal Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., New York City, 


Litrte Grant—rvbber or balata belting, etc. Canadian Consoli- 
ated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Crrmax—inner tubes, compression tubes, tires, tire liners, flaps, 
! i and tube cement. The 
S. A. 





P. M. S.—rubber belting, hose, pulp screen diaphragm, and rolls. 
rcha and Rubber, “imited, Toronto, Ont. 
rostaT, It Witt Not Breax—rubber-finished 
vacuum-jacketed receptacles, Stanley Insulating Co., Great 
cton, Mass., and New York City, U. S. A. (See Tue 
vyper Wortp, May 1, 1919, page 429.) 
American Hard Rubber Co., 





Princress—hard rubber combs 
New York City, U. S. A. 
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for ts, PUEBLISEED SEPTEMEER 14, 1951 
{ \ \ { \ ~ it i tT | I | T T W 
\ ; ( s ical rubbe k \ le | 
, os Mm ( st Gr I 
x ‘ “a me 
‘ t g s s t 
ALI ( B I ls c. 
4 De e R H Ss 
] | I. Alls ( s I 
E. ¢ 
ce bbers, s x ( 
( str I \\ 
1 it a I 
. ( . VW ] I se 
NEW ZEALAND , ; ( s N I 
PUBLISHED JULY 14, 1921 Limit W R I M 
P I . 
PUBLISHED AUGUST 25, 1921 
PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 21. 1921 
' \ \ 
< \\ ( 
THE UNITED KINGDOM I | t ( 
< , . 
PUBLISHED AUGUST 31, 1921 
( I ‘ rt R er ( B 
N \ ( Ss. A t ) n \ 
( N 
r 
| N 
Ir I I ( 
4 , 
v j \ 
DESIGNS 
. THE UNITED STATES 
T . P nted August Tern 
] ens, | Claire, W 
Re 4 I P g I \ 
‘ ss r The G r I & RK er ( 
~ \ ) 
r Tire tre Patente \ugus ] ‘ \ 
Ne York, N. ¥ 
PUBLISHED SEPIEMBER 7. 1921 8,788 Lit t Pater i Augus ‘ $s 
I er, assigr to Morgan & Wrig De 
M 
) ] I ed Augus I 7 s hm ee SF 
| Wis 
\ D At i 7 I I ed Au 19 I 4 y s I 
\ ft Mel ( nna oO 
. 8,7 Pne : ead Pate August 1921 ‘ 
! 1M New York, N. \¥ 
- | ‘ ead. Pate \ugus 1 Te 
I ( \ < 1M New Y¥< N. ¥ 
, i “es 01 Tire t Patent gust 30, 1. Term 14 years. L. | 
fs e s ns. Ml ( I Ss, assign r el e Tire & Rv 
W. ¢ er ( ( t n Ohi 
‘ u | 
1 wu ir 
\ C La, | iI) 7 4 
4, ~~ oe in J = iF 
{ | a ; ew 
© | (KDIFA abo 
a By ‘ rt u + 
i E a +l so 












iS | 
*, ; t U i 
- ee 

<* a ik 
$9,124 59,066 


EX 7 
rer wr 
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\ OVEMBER 192] 
8 I P \ ] Term 7 years H, J 88 Rubber s insert Balata-Werke 
R ' s L. & M. Rubber th o ind Stein, Hanover-Wilfe 
( ( " : P g ¢ 1921 Rubbe ‘ ‘ Nikolaus Theis, Viktoria 
58,8 Dire \ug Term + ye D. W Solinge 
W sig s Tire & Rubber f 01 l ) n ed tal covered w loth dust in 
\ N. \ Various cok mmiwe H., Koln-Deutz 
8,94 R Patente Se er ¢ 2 Term 14 year 2 (August 4 ) sole for all kinds shoes Kar] 
Br el ss 1 Quabaug Rubber ( Liedtke, Hau Saar ‘ 
N i t Mass (July l be ends I as, Gladbac 
XS K Patent Septer 6 ) re 14 years We 
; ( R s, Bre eld, ass I Qua ber ¢ 7 lune € ( t t € tor le tire 
B ‘ n M W I Ka ergers s Gelsenl her 
S é ) Term 7 s M 7 1 1 I € spons ‘ 
St P Ma fact ‘ I Cur 5 
af e 
S \ I 
8,98 Septe 1 Term 7 s. H. S Febr H ‘ ber suck 
) i R ( t ia, N. \ I We & I Dure R 
Elastic g Si , 14 g Elast 
\. B. B Jersey ( N. J ns Farste S 
lir P p S t Terr 1 1 ‘ A s Non-sh l ‘ Valter 
( \ oO ss r l I \ s SSé l Hi r D r 
\ . 1. es ( s Main- 
i S ¢ L¢ 4 se k M 
{ \ 6S r 
( 
> L¢ TRADE-MARK SECTION OF THE OFFICIAL GAZETTE 
Sept 4 Cc. D res se to the public demand a section of the Official 
M M c : ‘ ¢ ga t rn gp tf ide irks ma ye pro- 
k ; E.G red separately beginning with volume 290, September 6, 1921 
\ ber Co.— The trade-marks section will include; trade marks published 
, r the Act 1905: trade marks registered under the Act of 
2 G05 the Act of 1920 els and prints; the indexes, 
I \ 
lire t is Patent S ‘ l om time to time in trade-mark cases 
: . we aD tte, New 3 N. ( e f cents each number, or $2.50 for annual 
Fx a 
s t < must De dded $2 t over postage to 
Saas ¥ N. 1 s R scribers reign countries 
7 Ml Ww Y 
Pate S ‘ e ears | 
. Seattle, W DEVELOPING THE IDEAL SECTION OF THE LINCOLN 
7 WW + : es es = HIGHWAY 
1. Mes c “4 _ - ] ' 14 year In an attempt to keep up the public interest in the subject 
« i ilis a . i 
Tire casi tented September 20, 1921. Te $ ye highway design and construction, motion pictures have been 
. [renton, 3 ] ssig I \ er ( ‘ 
Inc. Mil ng ayy , recently taken, showing that stretch of road between Dyer and 
a Pate "As or % — 3 ave Ter Schererville, Indiana, the site of the proposed “Ideal Section” 
e. Tires. Patented September 20, 1921. Term f the Lincoln Highway. These pictures were taken in order to 
vears. R. S. Trogner, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & as , : 
ee eo oe ee ae ‘ a oe compare the present condition of this roadway with the section 
_ Patented Se ~~" at c when completed, which it is hoped will occur in the early part 
kron, O. of 1922. 
1 7 sive Tires Patented Septembe Terms IN " ' e wal . ’ *s 
ace i. & Teennec tntieees Goodeear Sten & J. N. Gunn, who is president of the Lincoln Highway Associa- 
Rubber ( th of Al O tion, is also vice-president of the United States Rubber Co., that, 
GERMANY by its financial contributions, is aiding in the construction of the 
“Ideal Section.” 
DESIGN PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF ISSUE soe ee ; , 
ams O8 ‘ ‘Type and design of construction for our roads are ques- 
86,86 sure for t r 
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injection Syringes 














s He h August Giehl, Friedberger 
¢ Prankf e-Main. 
Jul iling paratus Toha es 
f Be 
jul H eT syringe Tt Knoebe 
re t Dr. Gus Rive, Berlin-Pankow 
June 27 l sided ruptur i Pp 
S | 
(J 7 5 ‘ pture band I p 
nNonsta 
(Mar 1 ple Ott dilln 
st se ‘ b r 
Jul . l R heel Christian 
| t S 
R heel Otto 3 
Dre | 
Ss r D T Ss 
‘ iH t Wese ‘ 
(Tu Extens € s 
S H strass¢ i 
J 7 l S a denberger 
iY 
T oe Ferr f st with excl 
t n H he Ne rstrass¢ 
J Rubber s G Klein, R 
J Rubbe ‘ Friedrich I 
Hamt 
M R sole Balatawerke I 
I V ulfe 
July 29, 1921) R vith straps 
rise f er ser, Us sues 
Tuly 921) R n s with fastening 
R ard Wirt W: Rhineland 
ly 15, 1921 Rubber sole th reinf 
prepared ling Friedr 
H,, Frankf \iederrad 
(July 21, 1921) insert for 
" Walter Hitten ar vet Bredtmann, 
July 29, 1921 Rubber heel Heinrich Hesper 


Oldent 


Basel; 


re] 


tions of burning interest to the general public at this time,” said 


Mr. Gunn, “With hundreds of millions of dollars now available 
by the public continually for the 
American should take 


an interest in those vital problems of highway design and con- 


and more being made available 


construction of permanent roads, every 


struction, the study of which should tend to save the tax-paying 
public millions of dollars in the future.” 


When solid rubber tires, used on a one-ton truck, have become 


badly worn it is isable to replace them with 


pneumatic tires. 


The present wheels can be altered by building a new felloe and 


felloe band to accommodate pneumatic rims 


Sight-seeing buses, built on a 3'%-ton truck chassis to 


carry 
10 solid 


pe 38 by 7 pneumatic tires for the 


forty passengers should have, for the rear wheels, 36 by 
tires of the “Monotwin” ty 
; 


front wheels 
for 


sufficiently perfected 
“Monotwin” 


Pneumatic tires have not been 


use on rear wheels of buses, while the tire, 


with its cushioning and non-skidding qualities, is ideal equipment 
cars, 33 by 4 Royal 
ql 


mended as they are much 


For commercial cord tires 


+9: 


ilient than fabric, 


are recom- 


nore flexible and res 

1 strain of 
Although the initial cost of cord 
found to minimize tread wear and 
abrasion, therefore lessening the cost per mile-—Technical Service 


Bureau, United States Tire Co. : 


and therefore much less subject to failure due to the 
starting, braking, and stopping 


tires is greater, they have been 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


NEW YORK NEW YCRK QUOTATIONS 
D: pt rices for yber de I ng are the New York spot quotations, for one year 


. ~alers nd nth ago, and October 25, the current date 
Nol I ? . nts for ribbed smoked sheets November 1, October 1 October 25, 
see ae 192 
Fa t _ } | ait 5 * ’ — 
, ‘ - and PLANTATION HEVEA 
’ : < 
t . 2 : 
Singa e ca 4 
Oo ‘ 5 6 @ 
I New } 2 ‘ ansa \ c N 1 $ 5 @ 
t i r ; ) lo \ N z 2 l ? i 
\ ‘ 7 4 
m veg g i i pe : < ? 
, I 8 @ 13 15%@ 
r and , 
t ] r $ r 
( s v 5 are I I r z 
l ) { > i t i Ve 1 tl se at . ?.20 . : c 
s ~ ? 3 ? 
wl i i 2 pr ire expected . > ; 
During t er 22 market was very active ‘ N t i 3 ? 
‘ + { \ @ ? 19 
and busir N graces a 0S S$ Spot ribs ad- , 12 7 
vanced even to 1714 to 17 nts. January-March sold as high as FAST INDIAN 
18% to 18 ] at 18 l nts. The activity Asse i 
and 1 " t tene " wide railroad 2 7 
= } 
strike I a $ ) ‘ m contract Dy PONTIANA 
} ; + ech 
the f 2 spot purchases for ; . . ae 
these «ik 5 x ( l i smoked sheets ’a > " 
Pr S| 1 ? 14@ 
ere F " s ts I and Sa rT 05%@ 06 @ 
active SOUTH AMERICAN 
( t g i ed é PARAS 
both deal i spot rib it 16 @ 24 2 1 213 
? 17 g ?.19 
cents offered I F 5 2.16 11 2 i 
‘ 1 ‘ " 17 12 : 
Bra i I r ! i Zi ) . 5 T 18 .18 @ 
s @ .20 ) 0 ?.21 
2»? cents { 1 ha lema and s, © 1 i 144@ 18 @ 
> | ‘ ¢ mant I $ @ 8 0 @.11 
Pont . i ‘ te : , “10 @ 
Im at . g Septembe N ISS tons \ I 25 t 1 2 > .22 
, . . M t 24 ; a 4 
. 99 Zak om — ’ WMentatins er} le fas e > + » + 
compared with | j ast year inta arrivals tor Sep E 22 1% @.22 
144652 + neq - +h 10974 ton Fr ag P . , ¢ < l3%@ @.2 
tember were 14,653 s vared W 10,97 ms a year ago “ne . .o”” a 1 
Total imports of all grades for nine months ended September 30, 
1921, were 119,466 t mpared with 192,973 tons for the corre- 
nding neriod in 19? ¢ @ 11 14%@ 
sponding peri <V I r 15 @ 104%@ 10%@ 
. 1 fester tat < ’ tandard n t> , and Brazilian i " 
Spot and future quota indard planta , Stach MANICOBAS 
grades were as follows a ‘ #128 @ * 14 . 
> ent 1 Sant fret fat vane 15! ent Lear *10 @ *.08 *08 @ 
PLANTATIONS. | rl st latex crepe 4 cents Ma: ae ah ae +10 “10 @ 
November—December 15 ts: January—March, 16 cents; M t *20 @ * 10 : 
ne | >< + + ~ ’ > ] . ~ ° o 
April—June, 17 ents lctober 25. Spot, first latex crepe, 10% CENTRALS 
cents November December, 1634 cents January March, 17% Cc s > g 1 
' 10% . Ce s a 8g 10 g 
cents: Apr Ty 1834 n Cent: ecr r tr ? 07 i ) 7 7 
, s 1.3 — - Cc ] sl ? 04 5 04 ; 
October 1. Spot, ribbed smoked sheets, 15 its; November— i. kn eathien 08 @ 10 ng 
December, 15 t Januar March, 16 cents; April—June, 17 Guayul: » ranty 25 @ _ @ . 
-Ais Octobe 25 » t. ril 1 ked sheets. 163 “ents: No 
’ - AFRICANS 
vember— Decen 1 ] ; ts ] rary— March cents ; 
' ; Ber : ! 844% ? 04 @.04! 
April—June, 18% cent Rengucla, No. 2 326% : “ @ 
. . * Conakr gers ? 6 ? a 
October 1. Spot, No. 1 amber crépe, 14 cents; November— Gonen teteen. teak eaner ; ; > 
December, 1434 cents. October 25 Spot, No. 1 amber crepe " ne, red upper ? i a 
.assai, a ‘ ? ( 
16 cents; N mber—December, 16! ents; January—March, 17 red @ a 
2 Mass sheets and strin 2S ? 16%@ @ 
cents; April—June, 18 cents Niger flake, prime a 13. @.15 @ 
oe - rR 9 coans 1] a a @ 
October 1. Spot, No. lr 1 brown crepe, 12 cents; Novem Rio Nunez sheets, strings i i @ 


’ 1? ‘ enher 26 .. c. 8 ost } - 
ber—December, 12 s. Oc er 2 Spot, No. 1 rolled brown GUTTA PERCHA 
314 cent November ae ae eee 
crepe, 13 cents . mber—December, 13% ts; January Cute, Siak 19 @ 15 @ 16 @.16% 
March, 14! ents Red 


SoutH AMERICAN ParAs AND CAUCHO Jctober 1. Spot, up- BALATA 





ver fine, 21% nt islands fine, 19 cents; upriver coarse, 11% Block, Ciudad Bclivar 70 @ 53 @.54 54 @55 
river , $ ; . Mee : - Colombia . 4 @ 41 @.42 45 @.47 
cents; islands coarse, 8 cents ameta, 834 cents; caucho ball, 12 Pesame 33 @ 41 @.42 48 @.47 

c e ‘ . fine 7134 - salar fine Surinam sheet 70 @ .63 @ .64 .64 .66 
cents. October 25 t, upriver fine, 2134 cents ; islands fine, 20 mee 2 Ss 25 64 @ 66 





cent$; upriver coarse, 12 cents; islands coarse, 10 cents; Cameta, 


10 cents; caucho ball, 10% cer 








—— ee 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 


























AMSTERDAM RUBBER MARKET 


























7” > = ; . c “ & TANCE mater m. report und date of - » 

[he market for reclaimed rubber remains essentially unchanged. TEN & JANSSEN, An am, report under date of September 30, 

’emand has increased in some lines and diminished in others. Re- s eek the t r in spot | s was rather 

- . € P wi as all 5 ly i wa) to 

iiming plants are operating on less than half capacity output. Sag "A - ve gee a 

; “pe " , 14 , . r er 1 4 8 nd 4 
he outlook is encouraging, due to the firm rise in crude rubber a _Novembe répe sold and 49. 
: : “ , I she s s g ft ir wi 
prices and increased activity apparent in some branches ru emat s f $ 
goods manufacture le Fl. .47 spot 
YY } 4 Octobe Decem 
The quotati ns Delow are nominal. ! 5 4 Jar Marcl 
4 Apr t 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS - 
October 25, 1921 ANTWERP RUBBER MARKET 
Prices t OSTERRIET port under date of Octo 1, 1921: 
SrANDARD RECLAIMS ur . siderably etter demand during the last 
Satine ¢ ) 20.13 f Lendon " 1 market, manu- 
ating - . P 

I tion . s € rk more ircely and vered some 

ricti “ : F s nths, even as far as April-May of next 

Mec a ui l ea But for her unexpecte ro] f the exchange 

Shoe 10 1 Cer I siderable business have been 

: ever 1 r e excl ge s many 
sires, @ , ers vere have to pear agair e market 
k 1 s W t s s 
White 4 Crépes, Sheets, 
Francs Francs 
er Kilo per Kilo 
COMPARATIVE LOW AND HIGH NEW YORK SPOT RUBBER PRICES 7 4.55 
October N 80 4.60 
- ‘ ae e 4.95 4.60 
21° 192 19 T 4.70 
PLANTATIONS Fe 10 4.85 
First latex crépe...$0.15 2 $0.17 $0.21 $0.26 $0.4944 @$0.5 Mar 5 4.90 
Smoked sheet,, ribbed 144% @ 17 .20 2 24 .48 i 4 4 35 4.95 
Ma 45 5 
PARAS 5.45 5.00 
45 5.05 
[ r 23! @ .26 52 r 5 T 7 - - . 
F uly 5 5.05 
' se 15 l¢ 3 ° ae 
- : , 3 2 Augus 5.05 
“ > g g 
slands ¢ » él oem ' September 5.45 5.05 
Islands rse 8 i 10: 14 > ae 22 i 3 
4 - The S. S M < € 1s 1 anothe 35 

( ‘ 84@ .10% 14 15% .22 @ .23 : ’, oy Pmssecgflics 

< ¢ it SE s ( is etween very 

. oO . j t 1 the ¢ ns s h ment g are in red Kasai 

Sass . = as nuts kil Benguela at frar 0.7 This level 
— f es iS cet attr e esent s es n tl planta 
iy ma Ids e foresee etter demand for this quality to 
SINGAPORE RUBBER MARKET Stock t \ . 

GUTHRIE & CO., Limited, Singapore, report under date of September 
14, 1921 CEYLON RUBBER EXPORTS 

T : ibber market continu ady bt I ‘ 

The local rubber market cont nues steady Janua $6 Ameen 28 
ness being transacted at the weekly les = Pia! ial al 
been remarkably good. At the auctions today, ree 1 1921 
of buyers various catalogs were quic ot nite \ pounds 403,606 20,569,382 
being sold « 590 tons « 980 

Standard 27% « ed 1 cent on the week, and off- um 147,150 254,384 
juality lots a str Crépe S again eagerly com- f © vcccccccccveccccceccsecesesssecees 75,25 317,900 
peted for up to 28 cents, ne of en Off-quality and ar 164,51 2,454,628 

wer-grade crépes were easy of sale at last weel prices. The following 28 374,281 
s the course of values Denmark 51,610 

Sterling Equivalent Ital 112 104,160 
T Sj 1 r t rT ind 
oe ee Pot em WINK eave puadante besecces 2,240 
. . | 1. 3 — c Western Australia 56 
Sheet, fine ribbed smoked.... 27% @ —/ 9% @ Vietns 169 127 300 
Sheet, good F. A. Q...... 26 27 / 9% 4% etoria .. 190,4¢ 127,39( 
2 = . aq a ee New South Wales 284,178 103,800 
Sheet, off-quality .... a. & » 25 —/ 7% 2 . : 
; : . 7 S * es EE aR Mireed Reopen 26,101,165 31,980,351 
repe, fine pale....... ee -» af/72 @ £5 -/ 9% G@ 10 Cc ; i x f j 25,600 
e, good pale 24% @ 27 -/ 9 >— 4 7 silins ; a. _— “ 148 
e, off-quality _ ‘ . 20 24 —/ 7% @ —/ 8 macys FUME se Ni gala nae laches set 6,083 
» ‘ z . =r oc straits Settle Murr rrreirT ttt ee 44,8 
repe, fine brown osseee “ao a » 23 —/7 @ —/ 8% : Ri teajorest al 
_ e _ . — FRAN ccc cece sececcceseeceseessecee 137,€ 276 
Crépe, good brown re ce oe > 18! —/ 6% @ % d < 57.66 276,816 
Crépe, dark .. : " ‘ 14% @ 18 —/ 6% @ —/ 7 Totals > joan pounds 54,607,074 57,045,952 
Crépe, bark . 13 @ 15 5% @ —/ 6% C piled t e Ce Chamber of Commerce. 
NEW YORK AVERAGE SPOT RUBBER PRICES 
Prices 1n CENTS PER Pounp 
SEPTEMBER, 1921 OCTOBER, 1921 
—_ _ SS enc eaeoemanen _ —— se - Page See _ ‘ 


12 13 14 15 16 17 
PLANTATIONS 
Sheet 
Ribbed smocked 14% 14 14 14 14% 
Crépe 


First latex 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14 
Off latex 13 13% 13% 13% 13% 13 
N 1 blanket 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 
No. 2 blanket 11% 11% 11% Wy% 11% 11% 


11% 11% 
11% 11% 
10% 10% 
10% 11 11 


No. 3 blanket......10% 10% 10% 
Thin, clean brown..11% 11% 11% 11% 
Specky brown. 
Rolled brown 


19 20 


14 143% 14% 15 538 15 53% 15% 15 147% 14 14% 14% 14% 15% 15 15 
14 145% 15 15% 15 15 1554 15% 15% 147 $74 15 14% 15% 15 15 15'4 
1334 133% 13% 14! 43% 14 14% 14% 14% 14 14 13% 14 14% 14% 14% 14% 
13'g 123% 13% 13% 13% 14% 14 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 14% 14% 13% 14% 
12'g 11% 123% 123% 12% 12% 12% 13 12% 125% 12% 12% 12% 13% 13% 13 13% 
11% 11 113% 113% 113% 11% 12% 12% 12 11% 12 11% 12 12% 12% 12% 12% 
12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 13 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 13 13 13% 
11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 12 11% 11% 11% 12% 12% 11% 12% 12% 12% 12% 
10% 11% 11 11% 11% % 12% 12 12% 12% 11% 11% 12 11% 11% 11% 11% 


1< 1224 
153% 15% 
15% 15% 
14% 14% 
14% 14% 
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PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM MALAYA LONDON AND LIVERPOOL CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
" —— Week Ended 
Sept 10 Sey 17 Sept. 24 O 
— s 623 695 
, S T 291 2¢ 142 
Nor I 
= i ( 
STRAITS SKTTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS 
2 Retterdan Cc 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS shipment to New 
. = + 7.602 + Bros., Limited, continent i nial r 
\f & ‘ ( $f fe ’ 
658 tons 19220, CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC PORTS 
: sia ina AS STATED BY SHIPS’ MANIFESTS 
7,085 PARAS AND CAUCHO AT NEW YORK 
. Fotals 
7 Medium Coarse Cauch Pour 
g 7 Ses 218. 1 S.S. “I rp,” f Paré and Mani 
A lic ul ON er ( 224,06 224,0 
} SertrmBer 18. By the S. S. “I arp,” from I 
) Schafer & Mey 22,4 34 57.4 
a ae ‘ i) i = = ‘ 4 trom M Acs. 
i 214 
PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA‘ ee ew ee SS an rei,” from Pard. : 
"¢ tae 7 Ber 25 By the S. S. “Denis,” from Para and Manaos 
| i Sia 90 4 78.4 
¢ B Ss. § De f I 
: ‘a 
( Ss. S. “D I 
& Me . 
vie . I a ) fre Ma Ss 
. 4 \ \ ( 1.000 « 2 
) 4 < N 4 4 12 S¢ 
| c < ) Par Manaocs 
2 ( Of Q 41 


AND WASTE RUBBER IMPORTS FOR 19821 (BY MONTHS) 
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apan 
British 
Philij 
sritish 
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30,541,477 


88,171 





k 2, 324,221 

1, 
31,422,144 
| eclaimed. 113,966 
anufactured. 44,168,367 $18,646,505 31,536,110 

of rubber and 

dutiable as 
.dutiable 264,911 181,647 132,213 

















S ment S 
from t I I 
M Ss. S$ a Marta” at New York 
s & Puerto ¢ 1a New York . ‘ 
I he S. S. “Lake Savus” at New York. 
& ¢ Limited I Guiana New York 30,65 2 
l, > o& ‘M 4 at New Y c 
& ¢ Limited | chG a Ne York 1,980 8 
) f .. 3. ™ vwyne” at New York 
n & Co., Lit New York 16,5 
1 Schall & C New Y < 752 
rr g ( New Y k 6,64 2 
I 5. § rivives N York 
\ k & ( Ir ( ) Ne Ye 2.4 ,40 
I Ss S Six N Yor 
rr ng ( N York 17,2 17,250 
R I Ss Ss | Ne \ 
s Cc tior Cristobal H 14,37 14,37 
New \ 
s & ( N \ 14,11 
s ( { New \Y k 13,8¢ 
& « New % f 
ANTWERP RUBBER ARRIVALS 
7. B S. 5. Mavumbe, from the Congo 
A Bur Intertr pical-( MEJeccrcccccocees s 72,73 
Ar Bung ( r ( nial Belgika)........ 5 
A e Bunge hice ee jceeane ee 10,568 
( nia Commercial (Anc. L. & W. Van de Velde) (In 
( DAD . caweusewe rrr TTT caspases es euwe & o. Baw 
( \ S e(S. A. I 
be res 6. 
) ER betc thes ds ecduneedeneasensedsueeus 2,50 
I ekilos 134,948 
i Antwerp. 
CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS 
NEW YORK 
IMPORTS 
Au et 
1920 as 1921 
P \ P. Value 
NMAN ACTURE D—/reé 
€ er 
Be gium “4 243 $ 
N erlands 3 0,52 7,2 $519,517 
P gal ¢ 7 25,859 2 8,672 
England 7€ 7 < 6,792 470,964 
Ireland 78, 15,97 
Costa Rica 25 
Nicaragua 2 573 
-anan 0 18 
Mex 4 
Bol ‘ ; 
Brazil 7 547 1 40¢ 122,834 
Colombia 2 7,298 2,199 
Pe 4 { 
I $4,450 2 0) 8? .¢ ) 9,778 
r 7 7 39,2 5,88 


$4,496,912 
58,399 
17,061 
70,565 





$4,642,937 
9,528 





$4,652,465 


$45,962 
65,858 
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NEW ORLEANS 
EXPORTS 





MANUFA R P is Value 
itomobile ar her tires $835,570 
er tubes eoceusece 80,438 
ng, e acking.. 140,506 
er ts shoes. pairs 3 200 175,135 
and heels... ae ” veeeue 18,385 
gists’ sur es ° 37,995 
er rubber manufactures... ...... 150,335 
Totals, rn Mies neeedk $1,438,364 
ted re 273,193 
‘ kK , ree 
er s 4 reclaimed 106,466 $12,515 605,422 $32,336 
OHIO 
FOREIGN EXPORTS IMPORTS 
Me GUMREP cocccccvccsess 336,809 $137,257 15,316 $2,142 Un UFACTURED—jree 
ta . 8 4 2,240 85 ber 
ber s reclaimed 24, 1 ikpeas: aay “ raits Settlements... 2,488,754 $1,349,842 
ber 1,214 — en 
le 209 270 938 342 Totals, unmar c ed.. 2,488,754 $1,349,842 
Rubber 1 f s.dutiable $845 
MASSACHUSETTS EXPORTS 
IMPORTS aC R 
free t i o tires 
le c e ore 808888 j$s68888 
St $ ,000 $ — st¢603 saenen I BBic oo cescss 8 =—S So ons 
Br East Indies 93,311 21,562 ) $37,717 — —_—— 
Er 69,949 7,290 s ed 
x j 311 $55,007 SAN FRANCISCO 
s 2 | i) i . ) ¢ a IMPORTS 
~ Un r -— free 
s t... 197 $55,007 Straits Se s 1,033,170 $656,945 
es le $2,081 | S [ 
Fre h Eas I es 
EXPORTS = . annie 
To od 1,033,170 $656,945 
MANUFACTURED ae a al ar... man jutiab e hates $1, 3] 
¢ , s $7.41¢ $1,268 
B avescowsncesces ssescse S0058 jj oase< 11 
Q2 "26 EXPORTS 
rs ‘. > ‘ 119 M 
acne aes 7,114 ; "656 t tires 127,117 
s 64.812 17.790 I kin € 7 
ne es k t s rs 4 3 
—————— eS < : 6.484 
re $198,261 wane $31,910 saaalete? 43 
157 vile ; t es . 1 
BUFFALO Ins ¢ $ 0 
Kubber ec ed 
IMPORTS ; 
WASHINGTON 
152 $67 200 $57 IMPORTS 
| fA) ree 
xe _ a = —_— 7 oe — Cr | € ru € 
5 $67 2 $5 From § s S s 2 0 $75,847 
. re 26,18 100,803 3,448 J 89,760 32,328 
74 nes oy ” i — c T ] n 312,760 $108,17 
: red. . ae 0 . Rubber 1 fact tiable 
tiable $ $ 2 
hle 
+ 3 -...) “SF -eesee  ~ameous EXPORTS 
EXPORTS 4 ~ er ¢ $51.427 
6196 & ¢ Inne $ 6,036 
er tires > ’ > B ‘ 56,462 
K 12,595 eee R be a ! > 4 922 
I coe : . D sts s N 
sh uy Se 1 @ O I if es +7 
cake t. Be Totals a t $118,334 
= te $119 
’ = - 6s seatedins er s t aime 32 
‘ ed $25 } $84,494 
; $3.46 $3.655 FOREIGN EXPORTS 
ti 246,219 42.71 $2,554 16,478 ] P 1,000 $376 
FOREIGN EXPORTS CHICAGO 
om eas een IMPORTS 
02,492 $88,619 S11,/41 $175,006 R ™ es $18.07 
it y i >5 4 1727 
( cle t é 226,824 l/ é 
PHILADELPHIA MICHIGAN 
IMPORTS IMPORTS 
$1.17 Ix r a lr see 
Rubber manufactures 
EXPORTS 
EXPORTS 
$208,426 $3,117 t RE 
0.774 310 iT and er es 
> ann 1 ‘ om nd ng 
. € t = 1 st s. pairs 
S 4 3.957 gists’ su ries 
= —_ bia . f ad 
Totals ; $3 $12,519 Totals, . . 
ted wire $26,737 
er s R 4 $ Rubbe 


$9, 5 
14 
1,4 


1S mwas 
PM MOUMDoAan 





$80,580 


254 "94 
4,638 719 
606,578 





22.5 $3,825 
2.500 $3,8 

$40 

$6,76 


$ 
1.980 6.66 
cevece 48 
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$22 
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Miso ae a anaos ; 2288/8 OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 














* Sic «ee ot lé ms UNITED STATES 
22S ; 2a >t 
iy ee “ af IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
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we re) : 
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IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER INTO THE UNITED STATES BY UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS 
CUSTOMS DISTRICTS ‘ 





IMPORTS 


» August. 
1920 : 1921 


Ss s S ents 2 ) £587 3,087,600 £128 
Fe Malay 5S s 0 88 4,155,600 168,0 
— RB s I 725,400 S84 476,100 1 4 
9 Ce i de} 
€ 5.691, 80( 4 ) 21,700 
Other Lut t sses 
. sions in | n Seas 671, 67,352 1,059,400 45,814 


RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF cept other Dut 





ssess in Indian 
CANADA eas) : : 3,089,90 309,58 1,344,500 
Or ntries in East 
IMPORTS F CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER I ies : P; 
) 2 ) 136,40 
SUGEE covseves l 7,700 131 204,900 t 
I 145,700 
ay Sou j C 2 
¢ 4 
P 4) 
We \ 4 
0 I \V \ @00 Ré 
( Coa 0 586 
( arts of Wes 
4 \ 800 4,549 0 
I \ i g 
”" 7 4) 
y I 2 8 £2,3 748,400 £563, 
; r ‘ ) 8.000 2 
( ry U0 15, 
_ R g 
I 2 ) £2,556,32 866,400 £578,490 
1 ) MAN 
ts t 824 £ ) 2 £ 
54 
s 5 396,¢ 
54, 
EXPORTS 
I TTwa 
( * 
\ 
‘ R a ¥ . 7< 
H 
) £ 2 ) £6,124 
- - 
M s £ 7,478 £ 
g 4 j 








$484,628 I l anufactured =... ee BLA66721 = cccccs £562,013 


a : EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 














Cc AX 
Rattwctassk vas SM cma Ree R 
‘ . 7,200 £77 35,700 
Ss Norway and 
Wi . 3,005 142,300 
I ee eae 80,765 2,464,900 
Belgium ..ccccces 23,742 14,000 
EXPORTS OF DOMEST AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS 237,926 2,619,800 
~ 4.568 30,400 
| 697,000 65,157 262,600 8,9 
[ung 2 ) 195 25,700 
) if 
s « 13,047 1.151 é 
S Q Q ‘ > , 
' sof ( 7H 9.37 ) 0 
} I g y | 6.23 “ Ps 
: i ‘ ( — ——_+—— — _ ——$—_— ———— - 
: 7,803,100 £823,687 3,331,300 £6 ? 
06 432 . 
1 9.5 250 
) ta 2 75'300 3 
I 21,400 . 1,100 ¢ 
7,891,800 £848,965 13,417,200 £643,584 
4 UR 
es pair 7¢ £1,424 5 £1,58 
‘ . 
g 31¢ see 
¢ ' ed 41 
— 98.8 4.° 
7 $l ( s 4,4 7 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


Crude rubber and gutta percha— 
raw and reclaime: 

Great Britain 
Netherlands ° 
Freuch Asiastic Colonies. 
India and Ceylon ‘ 
Dutch East Indies 
Straits Settlements. .... 
French African Colonies 
Belgian Congo. shee 


ieee connie ios 
I D.. nevaiedanwhaialead 
R er s 
I s, unma C ed 





Ma FACTURED 
India rubber and gutta percha 
Threads are 
Sheets, including hard r 
Tubes 
Belting 
Rubber-coated fabrics eces 
Boots and shoes.. pairs 
Elastic webbing 


Clothing and articles for travel 








S 
I r States 
Other intries 
Was 
Tota actured 
Ma AC I 
Indi r and ta percha 
g hard bbe 
ibrics i1 pieces 
shoes : pairs 








Brazil ... 
Other countries 


her rubber goods 
ifactu 


Totals, man 


10ne quintal equals 220.46 | 
{ 


2One lira equals $0.193 





65 
t 
R¢ 

Us 


1,142.0 
576.8 
71IRQ RE 
455.70 

( 
60.6 
S 4) 

1,816,4 

780.00 
34,415 
6,63€ 0) 


THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP 
NEW YORK 


market continues to remain unchanged. 


TT ket c 
by dealers are 





1921 of light proportions. High freight rates are 

= Lire Causing the withholding of stocks in storage on scrap of all 
grades. In boots and shoes large tonnage is not available owing 
to relatively small domestic collection, 

‘| Some fe shoes have been offered at prices above domestic 

: In tires ar tubes there is practically no business available 
( g t yin the reclai1 de 


CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


740 White scrap, No. 
' No 








QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED 


0 


_ Prices subject to change without notice 





” oe 46 BOOTS AND SHOES 
nee BE ME ieehschsncovmadsesesneenaknmwd - lb. 3%4@ 03% 
epi DD SD gu don6cccneudenehsceduebekewe ee ae lb 02% @ 
24 4,2 0 SE ID niiisa.n009ds050eS00s06eecdueesens lb *02 @ 
HARD RUBBER 
16 423.400 Battery jars, black compound. .....cccossecceceess lb. *O07%@ 
1 06.900 Ne. 1, bright fracture — St @& 8 
x NH 
72 118.80¢ INNER TUBES 
$ 0 SE Ere iene eeets ere 0434 G@ 
R87 57,740 PIE. 3.1 ccd nconeneionsesnaamabeseGnedeesind lb. 03%@ 
349 1,186,600 Red ARRAS aS EAEES 40 SENS OMAR ONSEN ENeS Ib. 03% @ 
7 108,000 
MECHANICALS 
<1 Black scrap, mined, No. 1... ccsccccccsccccccsseseess Ib. *.024%@ .03 
-  Betsideséncdawesseanensecet ” *014%@ .02 
in Di 2d ta cake ue wwe Ceneed sana eke eeae lb *.02%@ .03 
7 63,600 ene SRR Al *02%@ 03 
. brake (ibe ndsesdebheuvtwtasceteekens lb *01 @ O1% 
ooes ‘ ne lh *01 @ 





TIRES 
PNEUMATIC 











1 
4€ 
333} 1,473,500 
51 
913 82,600 
QF 656,10 
*Nominal. ‘ 
me . at 
1 53,40 ~ - 
139 6100 THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS 
ous : NEW YORK 
> oTTON. Spot middling upland cotton prices experi- 
or three sharp upward changes during the pas 
25 125000 month, the lowest quotation being 18% cents and the highest 2114 
cents. At this date, October 25, the declines more than offset the 
83 increases in price and spot cotton is around 19 cents, nearly 114 
836 ‘ J 
90 cents less than a month ago 
l Cott T ics res led to the sha d nce mm raw cott in 
$61 s ¢ art etain g it advance, irresp< tive tn ket 
1 anges downward 
07 Log 0 N | The market on Egyptian grades is much 
‘ 
eas e Alexandria market having dropped ly dur 
7 ist t lays Medium-grade uppers are now selling at around 
30 cents a medium-grade Sakellarides four cents higher. This 
tton is, there fore, on an attractive asis Whil Sakellarides is 
+ in large supply and may sell more cheaply, the prices cannot de- 
82 9.165.80 line much further, except on some extremely unfavorable news 
because of the limited quantities of uppers available. 
36,442,000 St SLAND Cotton. This grade is also steady. A recent sale 
oa has been reported of extra choice at 45 cents 


38,098, 


100 . 


ARIZONA Cotton. The recent rains jn Arizona have lowered 
grades considerably and practically all cotton comin g in vy 1S 
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‘ ' [he price of Pima cotton is very steady, and IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED 
y 40 and 43 ce 2 FOR RUBBERIZING—PLAIN AND FANCIES 
Mech la ae, oe 63-inch, 34% to 74% oOunces........eeeeeceeeeeees yard @ 
: Ls. Mechanical and other rubber Ce veneers cdbedeaneeecdesaaees @ 
sing r consum f these fabrics 
; or . cata egy ems og eadaarege ose case IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON) 

— ment in industrial demand meCancel 2 er errr yard @ 
x6 40 ¢ s, with tl ark S g 1 es a OP © Gin wcnccceeescateconescavncesss @ 
=" SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
he demand tor raincoat fabrics has shown 48 ; 50-yard ; ..verd $0.14 

GD BE GS, BGs 0.0 os cccernscccccsescsceccscceve 12 i 
. GS BS GR, Das Se cccccccccccscccccocescvesoucces 14 i 
S | ‘ " s e interes ~ ee Ge, Pr eb Cc ewesnsecnccennesovececoenss 12 2? 
| Ge WE Ge Ss 0. sb ch ctere wen nnidendécescoenebess ll i 
~ i > > ut > i> 4 aa 
i i narke | es I tton, ut SILKS 
lit . ’ all SN, SP ccnccisosisecrsgunda ee .29%4@ 
, P: SU Kobenedsondeesescousessebecsobnes 45 @ 
I S | — re fabrics a ¢ made STOCKINETTES 
lomned * SINGLE THREAD 
" g l ! 
; ; Se , WE, cece cescnedcisscceensuwnns pound @ 
VU cents a pound ee EE, CN cn ckndendoue dkéeeeedeaneseaseau @ 
RO a ee eee @ 
DOUBLE THREAD 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS  . CE tcc tncceanneeesndee mincets pound @ 
Pp EE, MO hc escaceuscaseccaceenewereseees @ 
Oct r 25 1 Se. Ee, CN ocenenn secs keenenbeedesenseces @ 
Prices subject to change without notice TIRE FABRICS 
BURLAPS 
$4 BUILDING 
44 17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed.............. pound 1.03 @ 1.25 
4 4 , 17%-ounce Egyptian, combed............eseeeeeeees Si a ‘ 
40—8-< cca neh oan bien Nes oe ca ech ieee , T7SR-CUNCS TGVRTIRM, COFERE. 20 oc cccccccccccccccce 75 @ 
4 1 ” i 17%-ounce Peelers, combed............ccccccseces 85 @ .90 
40—1 OD.. exec gecescéeccectantscheceneupecaunns i FSCS TO, Ge cc dccsicociccscscsvccees 65 @ 
45—7 tn cet 6b66 0800 60O6e0e51500006008-600 008 i 
Gea GUMEE co ccccccccccccccccesceeceecocceses ? 
45—10 nce < ? 
DRILLS = 
38-inch 2 ard seeehuneeeesueusen yard 
40-inch 47-yard eceecccsecccecs eee Ssceoces 1 l 
$2-inch 1.95-yard eee pete cones sbaseuceséuee , 25354 @ 
60-inch 1.52-yard , ITITITITITIT TTT TTT 3 @ 
DUCK 
CARRIAGE CLOTH 

38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck seoeeee .++-yard 20 @ 

C ince eeeee . e* ° +6 3 L 

72-inch 17.2l-ounce £eeees 66666066 CO SRECEESOSS 48% @ BRI 

MBECHANICAI | A 
Hose : . o« ccccceoeces pound 7 
Belting aces WEITETICTILET TT TTT l 
HOLLANDS, 40-INCH _—— - 
\ ) @ 


bass saiposensuphsisisndeaceieditnic ' JENCKES 
imeem ' SPINNING 


LONSDALE 


Whit eee WTETTTTTTTI TTT TTT 40 i 
‘ sevecceseesooscoue ewes 5 a 

Color ‘ WYTTITITIT TTT TTT TT tt 42“%@ ited 
TTT TTT TT TT TTT 53 @ 

Green ar €, piece eese . eoerccccceseseses .46%@ 


<< 58 G@ P A W T U C K E T 
Whit MITTTITITT TTT TTT tT te 18 e 21% RHODE ISLAND 


Flesh seueenes TTTITITITI TIT TTT -22 


RAINCOAT FABRICS 
COTTON 





ee GO i Gonos accncunccesedacnetesont yard 1 i 
60 x 48 ceeses eecseces eeetes 11 Z 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan......... 5 a 
Twills 64 x 7 $06006 OC SSO CCE b0cRee antec = 10 @ .12 AKRON OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 


mercerized, 36-inch, blue and black......... 


esa 60 x 102 ** Ra reeser es cscesceeccesseceee ees 2 a Second National Building % Wen 0d Seren 





BE GRE GGG. cc cccvccce I 
Tweed oe ees oseeeae ! 
Plaid PEEMNGE cc cccccecscoesocesesececvescoeooces . 15 @ 
aids ¢ +5 . Coo eee essere eeeeseeseeesese i’A@ 
56 x 44 eeeee ° eevee . ,@ 
IS ee ae aenneaneenen ol ; a 4 
Prints 60 x 48. ....556506- , ITTTTTIT TTT ‘ 13 @ x 
64 x 60 : eeccccsececoe os ° 14 @ 
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CORD 


15-ounce Egyptian ... cheba denenabones -Pound SO.85 $1 
BICYCLE 
SN kk iwtacdcwerdeuccceads pound 75 i 
10-ounce American .......... ¢toe> eeennnesDawe 70 l 
CHAFER 
%-ounce Sea Island.. die beewonenens --pound 1,15 i 
4-ounce Egyptian, carded.... .6edieadbunneee 85 i 8 
¢-ounce Peeler, carded..... ct icin te thea 73 » 25 





THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS 
NEW YORK 
lane past month the outlook in the market for rubber com- 
pounding ingredients has steadily improved. Stocks in 

dealers’ hands are not excessively large and demand is gradually 
increasing. Increased firmness in the price of spelter has elimi- 
nated any rumors as to further reduction in the price of zinc 
oxide and lithopone. Competition from foreign sources is not 
accounted an important factor at present 

\NILINE. Improved demand at 18 cents was noted about the 
middle of the month when quotations dropped from 20 cents a 
pound. 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDES. Prices have suffered some reduction. 
Demand is light and quotations nominal. 

Barytes. Business has continued routine at $23 a ton, The 
large stock of foreign barytes has not been a disturbing factor. 

BeNzoL. Average production has been around 25 per cent for 
a considerable period. Increased activity in the steel industry, 
calling for coke production is improving the supply of benzol 
for which there exists a large demand. The fine grade is quoted 
from 27 to 33 cents and 90 per cent from 25 to 31 cents a gallon 

Bianc Frxe. Very little improvement in business has been 
noted and price has held steadily at 3% to 334 cents a pound 

CapMiIuM SuLPHIDE has been in short supply; quoted at $1.25 
to $1.50 a pound 

Carbon BIsuLpHipeE. An active demand from the rubber trade, 
manifest early in the month, was of brief duration 

CarBON TETRACHLORIDE. Quotations have ruled from 10% to 
12 cents a pound and demand very moderate. 

Cuina Cray, There has been active call for both domestic and 
foreign goods. Freight rates are against the free movement of 


domestic China clay. 


Dry Coors. The trade outlook is said to be improving 
gradually. There have been some price reductions, English 


vermilion early in October was quoted at a decline of five cents 
a pound owing te reduction in the price of mercury. 

Gas Brack. Both gas black and lamp black are in very 
steady demand. 

LitHarce, During most of the month the business showed 
gradual increase particularly from the rubber trade. 

Litnopone. Arrivals of German lithopone have not proved of 
satisfactory quality in comparison with the American product. 
Prices for the latter are guaranteed for the quarter. 

SotveNtT NapHTHA. The supply has been restricted and de- 
mand active. Quotations have ruled from 25 to 30 cents a gallon. 

Sustimep Leap. A constantly slow improvement in inquiry 
has taken place. Prices 634 to 7 cents a pound. 

Sutpuur. Steady routine business has marked this material 
for the entire month. 

Tatc. There are ample spot stocks and steady call for both 
foreign and domestic product. 

Wauittnc. This material is in ordinary demand at fair prices. 

Zinc Oxine. There has been liberal consumption by the 
tire manufacturing industry with business increasing from that 
quarter. Prices rule low and firm. 





ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC 
Acceleren I : 





NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 


Prices 


Excellerex 


Para 





Paraphenylene diamine 


Thiocarbar 


Anilide 


lid 


ee 


October 25, 921 


subject to change 





Ragiieh Part)... cctesacvceves 





stals 
Se eer ee ene Ib. 
Ih. 
r 
Is actory ] 
hb 
peeeebaR ie te aweemel 1b, 
Ib 
} }. 





ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC 


Lead, dry 


























whi 
ee, ° b, 
eT eT Te Eee re Ib. 
sublimed sc nllgeian es ii ie tice All 
Magnesium, carbonate, light 
calcine light ( s.) 
t { s 
' hhle ) 
eavy (bbl 
ACIDS 
Acet 2 per ce lb 
a 9 OF CUR csciceaecene lb 
Cresylic (9 straw col d gal, 
% dark, drur gal. 
CRTCES. wc creer cerececescessessscsess lb 
“46a8 Pree eee ee lb 
GS COR onc bbateeawhdecnsedde ton 
ALKALIES 
COE Me niiecneccccstisiinvassasvaekeeus mL 
PR Ms Ds 464040.K0di Se dceneesaceuiaonvess cwt 
COLORS 
Black 
Bene, | lere 
Carbon black (sacks, factory osih 
EE \ ab cictetsusgen beatetes 
Dipped goods ib 
ny es ren er re 
Ivory BEY get bbudoscbee eed ee ben bens Caeeviaeeen lb. 
oeeeeeee Ib. 
rere Ib. 
weneeen Ib 
Rubber biack ital sd dati Ah dive tes sel sea em Ib. 
Rubber makers’ non-flying black.... , tb. 
Blue 
REED Hedetendnetss04 444d tuning iaaneobenenied Ib. 
NE CORE: cov ccckddeeeseevecsd tedmaceske lb 
POO c.vcctpsocscnvcene 1b. 
Rubber makers’ blue........ ib. 
NED. x hc a ddsbrice dev ceisseecdenesnt 1b. 
Brown 
Iron oxide Ce eeeeeescceecerceseeccecsceeees Ib, 
Sienna, Italian, raw and burnt.......ce.eeseeeees Ib. 
Sienna, Ital raw (tan color)....... 
Un eS caw and burmt....cccccscccccece Ib. 
VOR ésceas ede nenttaSeaseennawossesiapaes 1b. 
Green 
SI, FN oo 066 hhc kos certécsaneteneceesuse lb 
medium Ib. 
Se hecnceweceeduseosyucknenesesaees 1b. 
COUMMMGTCIRE occ ccccccccvececscesseoves 1b. 
‘ Gl dabbsndites 60N5dndcaetieevanevesen Ib. 
Cc acundedayds 1qcseeertstecesede es Ib. 
SE NN novo ss cdncescodavecscouedecdceresd Ib. 
Oxide of chromium.............. Ib 











Rubber makers’ green 











18 7 24 
60 @ .65 
77 i SO 

@ 

@ 

10 @ 

07 a 
6 t 7 
a )2 

g a ogt 
17 @ 

@ 

7 a 10 
27 @ .30 
50 @ 

25 @ 
06 @ .07 
.02%@ .03 
10 @ 10% 
7 a 75 
65 @ .70 
0 a .02 
5 6! 
7 00 218.00 
04 7 05 
2.10 @ 2.15 
06%@ .08% 
104%@ 2 
@ 
1.00 a 
07%@ 
15 @ 5 
17 @ AS 
09 a -1l 
95 @ 
10 @ .16 
27 @ .35 
1.00 @ 
50 @ 
2 5 a 
16 @ .35 
4 t .05 4 
06 a ) iY 

7 a 
5 a .06% 
04 a 5 
30 i 2 

35 @ .3 
36 @ 45 
12 @ 
15 @ 
150 @ 
1.00 @ 
50 @ «60 
35 1 
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COLORS—Continued 
Red 
Antimony, crimson 











Ar ~ er 
ve Mt J 
golder 
8 
~ ¥y th 
Arsen red s 7 eee ee bb. 
Dipped g Wenn cewcesecacenusasncoevaes I 
ib. 
Ir hb 
I xide, $ ld. 
e lb 
DR GORE. cincenceesekuenianbendess 
Oil s a i 
Ox b 
Para b 
ted exce ‘ j 
R kers four shades) Ib 
= lb. 
SPAMISN MATUPAL . ccc ssecceeseecssseessesseseses 
I ie t 
Venetian 
Verr n, America 
er e sae eeeeeeess 
Englis silver 
White 
Alba 
. ase 
Beckt white lb 
Lithopone, domestic (factory)......sscssccssesees Ib. 
Por urloads, factory Ib 
k er e 
DOGGHEE svcccccese 
XX red 
White seal Ab. 
Green seal ? 
Red seal 
: lb 
eade Ib. 
od 1b. 
Yellow 
Arsen ye s 


Ochre, es Ib. 
oO Ib 
Rubt Ib 
, si . 
2 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 
Al ' ry) ¢ 9 ton 
Amr , p) Ib. 
Asbestine , 
] ° 
Barytes, pur white rloads tc 
ff r ads) on to 
1ifor ated (carloads) ton 
Bas 1b. 
seta-r lb. 
Blar xe Ib. 





4. factory)..../b 





quid rubber 
ica, powdered 
enanthrene 


C.I 


1. 
so 
S¢ 
.00 
Z ”) 
23.90 
33 
16.00 
0 
65 ) 


ou 
ns 


60.0 
65.00 


03 


29 d®8 > @ROE 


989988898 





08 








Rubber 
> a, al 
mt 
si 
S ered-gray a eS ton 
Ta POWered SOBPSIONE. ....cccccccvccccccecs .ton 
Te e . scesscccese SD 
Tripe r, a ated, cream or rose (factory) ton 
e MRNT SF cov cs ereseesseeseescencnseue ton 
Tyre-l SGU RUSGAGEP ORS 4S 045 KESSOO EES Rete ton 
Whiting, Alba $5 605 b06060660b06R00008 S000 Rs CRs cw. 
Colu k pnstekesbdbeansebeanbnscaunaen cw. 
PEL .4600006s.eunndteediosnbaekine cwt 
Vanis ECTETELTIIVICITTTTTrTETTr TT ton 
sh BOND ccccevscdisceséece cwt. 
BD Seveenecestessestecsooaceseesses cwt 
I s \ ican wt. 
Quaker ton 
> DPE £69¢66208 666 46éb6cencnboneeséooenns ton 
Wood pul nporte -ton 
XXX r tor 
X y tor 
W S ceepeesns460-600000sbe0s5608e6snui -ton 
MINERAL RUBBER 
Elateron l. factory dCi) O0be6s Sowwe .t 















Ger 
Har 
Soft 
(l. c. 1. factory) ton 
M. P. hydrocarbon (c. 1. factory)......... ton 
Oe E Gs ccance ton 
K SRGCCOTY ) oc cccccceses n 
‘ usenecaéestessoeaseee ton 
-R erized (c. 1, factory).. 0+ etm 
M. R verized (]. c. 1. factory)......ton 
M. R . l. factory). ton 
M. R Ge PR vevcencecvececes ton 
Syny g ted, M. R. (factory ton 
OILS 
\ . 
Castor, No. 1, | ene Ib 
5, es. Wavedsnicesneswessenneastaces bo. 
Cc S 
tor 
Glycerine i GP 4acéxtanndecndensneict lb 
Halow . gal 
Lins es : 
De entakctuedesc sens satbewentewnns gal. 
De” Carveadithwtes tatenee pee ened ew wbne ben Ib. 
P i CE duegichendh seee adn eeadnd weeks Ib. 
P CE an dne tons 6 oeeenasetendhendadad ee Ib. 
, stear DE avissenenetducodeaeansediaee gal 
NEE: 5005660650000 00606060066R80c0seb0R Ed ee oo gal. 
>) TO ccccccvercersecccsscesseseseeseeees ga 
i PEO owhes $8enbeeeessodeenneduetbes be Gabawue 1 
ceeecers |b. 
Dn Gevntbndsuseetheconcsneedeeeande Ib. 
BEE cnkdevesecetvensusetsecdsancuadl lb. 
Tar, retort -bbi 
kiln seweeeteieeddaeeeneunesaeneeseate bbi. 
pine retort errr rT TT bbi. 
Pitc Burgundy... beeetd ddan éeeewebeneda 1d. 
“ {a ee ee rons ea lb. 
pine tar 1b. 
pont WT TTT ILRI Te lb 
Rosin, K (bbl.)........ , 280 Ibs. 
Strained (hbls.) ..... TITTTITTTTT 
Shellac, fine srange Jub-6cnees bene een 


SOLVENTS 
Acetone (98.99 per 


cent drums [6.62 Ibs. Ab. 
ms [7.21 lbs, per gal. 


ret. 






(90%, dr 

CO CED -6.0< 665600464506 00600ReRnOC eS 
Carbon disulphide (drums [10.81 Ibs. per gal.]).... 
tetrachloride (drums [13,28 Ibs. per gal.]).. 


Benzol 


eee are are gal. 
Bee Ce Ge Doss ceckdecncsans cencane gal. 
73@76 degrees (steel bblis.)........ gal. 


68@70 degrees (steel bbls.) 

Naphtha, V. M. & P. (steel bbls.) 
solvent (drums extra)... 

Toluol, pure (7.21 Ibs. per gal.).... 


DE SEE ek ebbeeinenbseeicsserncces 
wood re ee eT ee gal. 

Xylol, pure (7.21 lbs. per gal.)... - gal. 
SUE wen neveeecescecssecéece gal. 


“hOO00 
NLOMNDwe 


wa 
I@PQBOAQDA@OADE 
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SUBSTITUTES WAXES 
EE haaeeentehdcduadcccnéncaethbnvecuweentarees lb. 08 @ .14 Wax, beeswax, white, commercial.............++e++ Ib. 55 @ 
EE seakiainbatindsnavddsudebketneDicewaa bane ib. 11 @ «15 SPN, WHINE: occ cc ceceoscvcscssecoevcss eee ib. 12 @ 
ME hebidisdbhuhdudiacectcceeeuedsehdaeaeadanane lb. 09 16 GE, 6400006 beens 6006+ cq0sdneneeeutk lb. 146 @ 
EE Sng wore aerate een aay lb. 07 14% DEE Gacccben paenceneen tee suneeeen eee ib 07 @ 
CE aod bine ddcaadedecadbeaeemtoabal ib. CI, BE a iivs cawneserins cconcucsawunns lb. 25 @ 
WT EE tnd dxnne ne sskwaseckeeueeees Sameer Ib 08%@ .15% BEEN eee eee cece eer cere eeeeenes ib. 25 @ 
ee eee cwt. @ POSURE 00 cc cscccccescccscccsccsvecoeccers Ib. 02 @ .06% 
ey davbees chads hGiwesin.kedcancdmudiae cwt. @ WEE 5 a cncnschancees 64a 0 neemnecentee lb. 12 @ 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS Sai ogee 
Lead, black hyposulphite (black hypo).............. Ib 40 @ Cea oe Cae 
Orange mineral, domestic... +. +. +s eeeeerseeeeeeees lb, 11 @ «413 Woburn oil, a residual product from degreasing hides, is light- 
Se Ce Ca ve cccccncenscsseseussasias Ib. 20 @ brown in color and consists of two-thirds saponifiable and one- 
Pe ckcacnevencecasceectenenes Ib. 08 @ hird ; ‘Fable ee aa oe olatili: d 350 
Seiphur, four, Brechiya teend (encleade)......... =. -@ thir non-saponifiable matter. It does not volatilize under 
Brooklyn brand (less carload)............ cwt @ degrees F. 
Bergenport brand (bbls.)..........-+++0 cwt. 255 @ Its value as a softener for dry rubber stocks has been demon- 
7 (Dags)...--.eeeeeeeees cwt. 2.30 @ strated in hard rubber mechanical goods and tire treads, and 
Light 100% pure (bbls) ae wt 2.60 @ 3.15 . » enntual . “—- | eed j 
NEE RS cut. 2.35 @ 2.90 Tounc equiva penne to cotton o1 an petro cum mixed in the same 
Superfine 9914% pure (carloads, bbls.)...cwt. 2.40 @ 2.90 proportions. Nine months’ aging tests indicate that the oil does 


(See also Colors—Antimony). 


(bags) 








not injure rubber goods containing it. 








OCEAN RATES FROM NEW YORK ON TIRES, TUBES, MECHANICAL GOODS, CLOTHING, FOOTWEAR 


(Same rates apply from other Atlantic ports where 


service is available.) 


Rates 
Country and Port Cu. Ft. 100 Ibs. 
AFRICA 
Arrica, East Coast— 
tes: coccasessenhesseunseaekce *$26.00 
Plus landing charges $0.30 per 
ton. 
PEE cocucenesetsee ceeseces *30.40 
Delagoa Bay ; - *25.40 
Lourenco Marques 
EE whpcdducnce svdcccusce *31.00 
Nortu Coast— 
BE BOD ook veseiccscncccsensss *22.00 
EcyrT— 
REE, 6.0.6 0860s cccceceeeces *22.00 
Soutn Coast— 
Bless TO ccucccescccccsccscses *23.60 
CE octseckdes6coerwsseees *23.00 
East London ..... 4.20 
88 aaa *24.80 
West Coast— 
Accra-Lagos 
pe ee Pere *30.00 
Buruttu 
Dakar } SA Remar ar eee *28.00 
Freetown 
Si. | Rucscehabveniiaciess *32.00 
Matadi j 
ASIA 
Curna— 
Hongkong } Senet icakauins *23.00 
Shanghai 
InpIa— 
AT Gizect POC. ccc cccccccsese *21.00 
Madras NE thie *23.00 
Rangoon 
APAN— rs 
All direct ports........- 23.00 
AVA— 
All POStS ..cccccccccccescccces *21.00 
MANCHURIA— 
PT | beadicdececcntacesesesss *24.00 
F HILIPPINES— 
OS PP rrrT TTT Te *23.06 
Straits SETTLEMENTS— 
gl RO *21.00 
Penang 
Syria— a 
Beyreut .ccccccccccccccescsecse 4.00 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
Costa Rica— 
Port Limén..........0seeeeeees $.64 1.31 
Mexico— 
TAMPICO .nccccccsscsceces te aa 1.05 
Plus 2%c. per 100 lbs. bar dves. 
L. >. Si ae 524 1.05 


Puerto Mexico 





1Compiled by Austin Baldwin & Co., Inc., for- 


ei 
York, N 


freight contractors, 44 Whitehall street, New 


AND DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES’ 
Rates 
Country and Port u. Ft. 100 Ibs. 
PANAMA— 
Eee ere eee 32 64 
Plus $1 per ton transfer charge . 
POE, 9 vccctervbncgsecececeos 37 74 
Plus $1 per ton transfer charge 
SaLvaDor— 
Le Libertad ...ccccccccvcsccese 79 1.42 
EUROPE 
BeLtcium— 
ROARED cccecccccvcsscccsese : i 75 
British Istes— 
All ports .. shes ed daweewe 45 85 
Except rubber belting........... 50 1.00 
Canary IsLtanps— 
Te *25.00 
DEN MARK— 
GN «6 8 6.i 6066s v0 55 1.00 
EsTHONIA 
EE acnsccncsicens - a 1,50 
FInLAND— 
Helsingfors ...... Sheincududaon =i 1.50 
FRancE— 
DD BRIO. i cisiccsccsiss MA 75 
BERSOGEEED cccccccccecece joie : *20.00 
GerMany— 
Hamburg } piacbtisinepeapwunes 45 82% 
Bremen eta 
BNE ttrcter ess nceseveseancaans 50 90 
GrEECE— 
BE OUD osineecceséceweescees *22.00 
HoLLanp— 
rr rece er .40 75 
Amsterdam ...... rrr 40 75 
ITaLy— 
EE MOA 6 ccc ccessceess vane. aoe 1.00 
Fiume " 
Trieste *26.00 
Venice 
NorwaY— 
All POPES cecses secsencecvcccs 55 1,00 
PorTUGAL— 
BARGER cuscocecce *20.00 
GEE Saecdbuuscntenesae *25.00 
RuMANIA— 
NS rT Ter *25.00 
Spain— 
MERRIE enced stsiccseaseses ‘ *20.00 
ED btate cevensown oveas 65 1.20 
SwEeDEN— 
Malmé . ; 60 1.25 
Stockholm f is 
Gothenburg soseess 50 1,00 
SOUTH AMERICA 
ARGENTINA— 
Buenos Aires ......-.scccseeee *20.00 
BEE bp ereeccnsassvecceesens *27.50 


Rates 
Country and Port éu. Ft. 100 Ibs. 
Brazit— 
tt SO cecatescndkeen ans *22.50 
Dt a sabh Gevevaeesealedeenen *20.u0 
DL ¢hisbcbidbbenebakedechuabe *24.00 
IND - 5 dura tmeanceneseaen *23.50 
CuIte— 
RE Bs NA deer ckhentsesetes 74 1.32 
CoLomBia— 
Cartagena ) 
Puerto Colombia Seauseneness “OE 1.12 
Santa Marta J 
Plus government charges. 
Buenaventura-— 
(via direct steamer).......... 1.03 1.84 
(via transshipment).......... 98 1.75 
EcvaDpor— 
Guayaquil 
(via direct steamer).......... 74 1.32 
(via transshipment).......... 70 1.25 
PERI 
Callao e 
Mollendo ff ccccrttrerreeeees 44 1,32 
Urucuay— 
DD “dnb sdcssavexesneads *20.00. 
V ENEZUELA— 
Sal SE Sade cneudssccesccas .40 -65 
Plus 4c per 190 kilos landing charge 
OCEANIA 
AUSTRALIA— 
He PEE 6543.0 b600ndinidedakas *25.00 
New ZEALAND— 
BT ED ino 6s a0 cdedbavanseedas *25.00 
WEST INDIES 
PermuDba— 
Hamilton jewbee 6345e00e .37 
Grenada | ‘ - 
St. Croix { 
St. Thomas BR Creer trees, 50 1.00 
St. Kitts } 
Pee Gini neckce ane deduce 40 75 
CuBa— 
sient aa tale ee el ea 47 .94 
Plus 30c per 100 lbs. Cuban wharfage 
and handling charges. 
Santiago Shveetwetedennedasanne .59 1.18 
CE onscnsartaueesaxeena 61 1.21 
Curacao— 
ES - Wiwuceds cee buandisense .30 .65 
__ JAMAICA— 
PE. taht iknwhsdndbmmeénoniies 42 .84 
Porto Rico— 
Bae WUE necndcddeddcseceseesecs 31 75 
Less 10% plus lc per cu. ft 
or 2%c per 100 Ibs. landing 
charge at destination. 
Santo Dominco— 
ID on <006s0een00" 51 91 
“Rate figured on ton of 40 cubic feet or 2,240 
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